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PREFACE 


1 . The Occasion of the Work . — Ever since the 
nucleus of the following Survey of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy was presented for the first time to the public 
of Bangalore and Mysore in a series of lectures in- 
augurated under the Presidentship of His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda at the time of the 
foundation of the Sanskrit Academy in Bangalore 
in July 1915, the author has been bestowing con- 
tinual attention on the substance of these lectures, 
and making them suitable for a thorough-going phi- 
losophical survey of the Upanishads, in the firm hope 
that what may thus be presented by way of exposi- 
tion of Upanishadic philosophy will satisfy every 
seeker after Upanishadic truth by giving him in a 
brief, though in a very solid, compass all the chief 
points of Upanishadic thought in their full philosophi- 
cal sequence. I must thank Pandit Mahabhagvat 
of Kurtkoti, now Shankaracharya of Karvir, and 
Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, B. A., Registrar of the 
University of Mysore, for having given me an op- 
portunity at that time of placing my thoughts on the 
Upanishads for the first time before the 61 Ue public 
of Bangalore and Mysore. It seems that the lec- 
tures were much appreciated in Bangalore at the 
time of their delivery, and His Highness the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar advised that “ the lectures be printed 
in English and the Vernaculars and distributed 
broad-cast, so that the knowledge imparted might 
be made widely available ”. But what through 
stress of other work and what through unforeseen 
difficulties that beset the progress of any important 
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undertaking, this volume could see the Ught of day 
only after the lapse of such a long period after the idea 
first sprang into my mind that the Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy was worth while presenting, and would serve 
as an incentive both to students of European and 
Indian thought alike. 

2 . The Combination of Philosophy and Philology . — 
Though I had begun my study of the Upanishads 
much earlier than 1915, it was in that year that I 
first conceived the idea of a presentation of Upani- 
shadic Philosophy in terms of modem thought, while 
a literary inspiration in that direction came to me 
first from a lecture of the late Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar in Febmary 1915. It was not long be- 
fore I could discover that the Upanishads contained 
not one system of philosophy, but systems of philo- 
sophy rising one over another like Alps over Alps, 
and culminating in a view of Absolute Reality which 
was worthy of the fullest consideration of our con- 
temporary Philosophers of the West. With that end 
in view and in order that the Upanishadic philosophy 
might be made intelligible to the Western mind, I 
boldly struck out the plan of presenting it according 
to the methods of Western thought, so as to make it 
understandable and appreciable by those who were 
trained to think according to those methods. It 
might easily be seen by casting a glance at the con- 
tents of this volmne that the manner of presentation 
is strictly one which is amenable to the methods of 
Western philosophy. Another difficulty, however, 
stood in my wa3^ In trying to present the spirit of 
Upanishadic philosophy in the garb of European 
thought, it was incumbent on me not to do injustice 
to the letter of Upanishadic philosophy. It was 
thus that philological considerations weighed with 
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me equally with philosophical considerations. 1 had 
seen in my study of Greek Philosophy how much Dr. 
Burnet’s method of interpreting the Early Greek 
Philosophers by reference to the Original Sources 
had revolutionised the study of Greek Thinkers, and 
I thought a similar presentation of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy according to that method was certainly one 
which was worth while attempting. It was hence 
that I culled out Sources from Upanishadic literature, 
classified them into groups according to the va- 
rious departments of Upanishadic thought, arranged 
them in philosophical sequence, and interpreted them 
with due regard to considerations of philology, 
taking care all the while that the philological interpre- 
tation of these Texts would not become so crude and 
unintelligible as not to appeal to students of philoso- 
phical thought. It was this problem of the combi- 
nation of philology with philosophy that has made 
the task of an intelligent interpretation of the Upa- 
nishads in philosophic sequence so taxing and formi- 
dable. I leave it to the stiident of Upanishadic phi- 
losophy and philology to see how far I have succeeded 
in my attempt. 

3. The Place of the Upanishads in Indian Phi- 
losophy . — The Upanishads indeed occupy a unique 
place in the development of Indian thought. All 
the later Systems of Indian Philosophy, as we be- 
lieve has been shown in detail for the first time in 
the history of Upanishadic literature in the foiirth 
Chapter of this work, have been rooted in the Upani- 
shads. The indebtedness of particular systems of 
Philosophy to the Upanishads has been partially 
worked out by a Garbe or an Oldenberg ; but the 
entire problem of the relation of all the later Systems 
of Philosophy to the Upanishads has been hither- 
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to an unattempted task. Oldenberg has indeed 
fairly worked out both in his earlier volume on 
“ Buddha ” as well as in his later “ Die Lehre der 
Upanishaden and die Anfange des Buddhismus 
how the Upanishads prepared the way for Buddhis- 
tic thought, and deserves praise for having attempted 
a hitherto unattempted task. Garbe in his “ Sam- 
khya-Philosophie ” has discussed how far we could 
legitimately trace the origin of Sainkhya Philosophy 
to the Upanishads, and has come to the conclusion 
that the roots of the Samkhya Philosophy cannot be 
traced to the oldest Upanishads ( p. 27 ), but that 
the Samkhya ideas came into existence only during 
the interval elapsing between the older period of the 
Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogya on the one 
hand, and the later period of the Katha, the ^vetS- 
§vatara, the Pra^na, and the Maitri on the other. 
Garbe points out truly that the Ahamkara of Chhan- 
dogya VII. 25 is to be understood not as the egoism 
of Samkhya philosophy, but as the mystical ego, and 
there is much truth in what Garbe says. He simi- 
larly makes a discussion about such conceptions as 
those of Sambhuti and Lihga occurring in the earlier 
Upanishads, and comes to the conclusion that even 
they have no Samkhyan connotation. So far so 
good. It is, however, when Garbe refuses altogether 
to find any traces of Sarhkhya doctrine in the older 
Upanishads that it becomes impossible for us to go 
with him. Indeed, in our fourth Chapter we have 
pointed out how the conception of the three colours 
in the Chhandogya must have led to the conception 
of the tri-coloured Prakriti in Samkhya Philosophy 
( pp. 182-183 ), and as the Chhandogya is recognised to 
be an old Upanishad all round, a general statement 
such as the one which Garbe makes that no traces 
whatever of Samkhya doctrine are to be found in 
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the older Upanishads becomes hardly convincing. 
As regards the Vedanta, also, we have tried to work 
out systematically in what respects all the later Ve- 
dantic systems, the monistic, the qualified-monistic, 
and the dualistic, could be traced to the Upanishads 
as to a parent. Indeed, when we recognise that all 
the great commentators, Sankara, Ramanuja, and 
Madhva have made the Brahma-sutras the pivot for 
their philosophical speculations, and when we re- 
member also that the Brahma-sutras were an apho- 
ristic summary of the doctrines of the Upanishads, 
it would seem a httle strange why we have not dis- 
cussed the arguments of these philosophers at even 
greater length than we have done. There are how- 
ever two reasons why we have not done so. In the 
first place, we wanted to take recourse to the objec- 
tive method of presentation, going to the Texts of 
the Upanishads themselves, unbiassed by any theo- 
logical interpretations of the Commentators whether 
on the Upanishads or the Brahma-sutras. And, in 
the second place, it was thought desirable that a full 
discussion of all the theologico-philosophical points 
would best be reserved for a later volume on 
Vedanta philosophy proper. Indeed the Vedanta 
Philosophy stands to the Upanishads almost in the 
same relation in which the Philosophy of the School- 
men stood to Aristotle. We might say about the 
theological disquisitions of these Commentators what 
Bacon said about the arguments of the Schoolmen, 
borrowing the idea from Ariston, that they “ resemble 
more or less a spider’s web, admirable for the ingenuity 
of their structure, but of little substance and profit”: 

Toig /uhf l(pct.-)(y'i<cv v<lMirfioe<riv ovSev /uiv ■)^ij<ri/uovst \ivp St 

rtyviKovs- This might be a little harsh judgment ; but it 
shows how there is a fundamental difference in the 
methodologies of the Upanishads and the Vedinta. 
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In the one case, we have the intuitional method, in the 
other only the logical. We have no desire to exalt 
the intuitional at the expense of the logical. The 
intuitional, we believe, is not contradictory of the 
logical, but subsumptive of it. It must be remem- 
bered that we are not speaking here about the sub- 
relational intuitional method, but rather of the super- 
relational. Hence, even though we agree with 01 - 
tramare in his judgment that the Upanishads “ regard 
the normal operations of Intellect as powerless to 
grasp Ultimate Reality” (p. 134), we differ from him 
when he says that " fearlessly and imperiously doth the 
Intuition of the Upanishadic Philosophers say fie to 
experience and give discharge to all demonstrations, 
while it does not even try to eliminate contradictions” 
( pp. 131-132 ). The relation of Intuition to Intellect 
raises a large philosophical problem, and, as we have 
said at a later place in this volume (pp. 339-341) , we 
cannot enter into a philosophical discussion about 
their comparative competence to solve the problem of 
reality in a work professedly deahng with Orientalia. 

4 . Examination of the Opinions of a fm Orien- 
talists . — ^The work which has been accomplished by 
Western Scholars upon Upanishadic literature has 
not been by any means scanty. Though the volume 
of work turned out by them on Upanishadic litera- 
ture is neither so large nor so profound as that turned 
out on Vedic literature, it is neither on the other hand 
either meagre or small. Towards the end of the 
present volume may be foimd a succint account of 
all the work that has been done on Upanishadic li- 
terature by scholars like Weber, Rber, Max Muller, 
Bohtlingk, Whitney, Deussen, Oldenberg, Oltramare, 
Hertel, and Hillebrandt. Deussen ’s work on the 
Upanishads is a monument to his great scholar- 
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ship, industry, and insight, and so is the work of 01- 
denberg and Oltramare. We do not wish to enter here 
into a detailed examination of the various opinions 
held on the subject of Upanishadic literature by early 
scholars, which have become the common property of 
all Upanishadic students ; we only wish to examine 
here a few of the latest utterances on the subject. 
When Hertel, for example, says in his briUiant, though 
somewhat one-sided, introduction to the Kenopanishad 
in his “ Die Weisheit der Upanishaden,” that Brahman 
in that Upanishad is not to be understood as “the 
World-Soul in which all the individual Souls ultimately 
merge ”, he forgets to notice the point that the aim 
of that Upanishad is simply to describe Brahman, 
in Wordsworthian fashion, as a power or a presence, 

“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. ” 

This must verily be the upshot of that Upanishad 
wherein we are asked to meditate on Brahman as the 
Reality in the world of Nature and in the world of 
Mind : tasyaisha adeso yadetad vidyuto vyadyutada itlti 
nyamjmishada ityadhidaivatam ; aihadhyatmam yade- 
tad gachchatlva cha mano aiiena chaitad upasmaratya- 
hhiikshnam samkalpah ( Kena IV. 29, 30). With all 
due deference to Hertel’s favourite theme of the identi- 
fication of Brahman with Fire, we must say that we can- 
not accuse the Upanishad of not having considered a 
point which is not the point at issue. The point at issue 
being the spiritual description of Brahman as a presence 
or power, it would be an ignoratio elenchi on the part 
of that Upanishad to go into the description of the 
Brahman as a “ World-Soul in which all the other 
souls ultimately merge.” Then, secondly, when 
Hertel points out that the Kenopanishad dispenses 
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with the necessity of a Spiritual Teacher for the pur- 
pose of spiritual realization, that the Self must accord- 
ing to that Upanishad be regarded as capable of 
being realised simply by internal illumination, 
and that Uma in that Upanishad does in no way 
help Indra in realising the Absolute, he forgets 
entirely to notice the fact that the true rdle of a 
Spiritual Teacher consists just in the office which 
UmS has been jiorforming, namely, like a lamp-post on 
the Pathway to God, of simply directing the benighted 
wanderer on the path of spiritual progress without 
herself going it. Dogmatic statements such as this 
about the teachings of Uj^anishads come merely out of 
taking partial views about a subject. This is also illus- 
trated in Oltrarnare’s accusation against the Upanishads 
in his “ L ’Histoire dos Idccs theosophiques dans 
1 Indc that “ in affinning the identity of the Universal 
and the Individual Sonl, from which follows neces- 
sarily the identity of all souls, the Upanishads have 
not drawn the conclusion — Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself ” ( p. 137 ). True that the Biblical 
expression Thou shall love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ” is not to be found in the Upanishads ; but it 
would be bold on the part of any writer on 
Upanishadic Philosophy to affirm that the senti- 
ment is not present in the Upanishads. What else 
is the meaning of that Upanishadic dictum yasmin 
satvani bhutani aUnaivabhud vijdnatah (T4a 7), except 
that a Sage, who has realised the Atman, must 
see the Atman in all human beings, must, in fact, 
regard all human beings as li\ing in a Kingdpm 
of Ends ? Finally, when Oldenberg in his brilliant 
work on the Upanishads " Die Lehre der Upani- 
shaden ” tells us that the true parallel for 
Upanishadic Philosophy is to be found rather in 
the teachings of Plotinus, the Sufis, and the Chris- 
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tian mystics like Eckhart than in the Philosophy of 
Kant, and when he therefore a little superciliously 
disposes of the teaching of the Upanishads by saying 
" Der eine der Weg der Mystik, der andre der Kants”, 
we are tempted to say about Kant with a little va- 
riation upon what Aristotle said about Plato, “Let 
Kant be our friend, but let Truth be our divinity”. 
When Oldenberg commends Kant by saying that 
the central principle of Kant’s philosophy is 
the ” Formbegriff,” while that of Upcinishadic Phi- 
losophy is the ” Formlosigkeit,” he is blinding him- 
self to the fact that his Critique of Pure Reason 
was only the first premiss of a grand philosophical 
syllogism whose minor premiss and conclusion were 
respectively the Critiques of Practical Reason and 
Judgment, wherein conceptions of Goodness and 
Value supplemented the considerations of Pure Rea- 
son, for, on the grounds of Pure Reason, what philoso- 
phy could there be about the ultimate realities of 
human life, the Self, the World, and God, except a 
philosophy of paralogisms that paralyse, antinomies 
that make one flounder, and ideals which can never 
be realised at all ? The ” Cognoscendo ignorari ” 
of Augustine, the ” Neti Neti ” of Yajnavalkya, the 
” Weder dies noch das ” of Eckhart, would be far 
more sure indexes of spiritual humility, and conse- 
quent possession of reality, than the self-satisfied 
and half-halting dictates of an Agnosticism on the 
grounds of Pure Reason, which must destroy know- 
ledge in order to make room for faith. 

5. The Upanishads and Contemporary Thought . — 
The comparison of Upanishadic Philosophy with 
Kant suggests the parallelism, in a number of points, 
of the philosophical thought of the Upanishads with 
the tendencies of Contemporary Thought. Time was 

2 
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when Upanishadic Philosophy was compared with 
the doctrine of Plato and Parmenides ; time was yet 
again when it was compared with the philosophies of 
Kant and Schopenhauer ; we, however, who live in 
the world of Contemporary Thought can scarcely afford 
to neglect its parallelisms with the tendencies of the 
thinking world of to-day. Anybody who will take 
the trouble to read llic argument of the present work 
will sec how very provocative of thought it would be 
for one who is interested in the tendencies of con- 
temporary j)liilosophy. Here, in the UpanLshads, w'e 
have doctrines of Absolute Monism, of Personalistic 
Idealism, of Pluralism, of Solipsism, of Self-realisation, 
of the relation of Intellect to Intuition, and so forth, — 
doctrines which have divided the philosophic world 
of to-day. Had it not been for the fact that Com- 
parative Philosophy, like a virgin consecrated to God, 
bears no fruit, the parallelism of Upanishadic Philosophy 
with the tendencies of Contemporary Thought would 
have even invited a volume on Comparative Philosophy. 
What we, however, would much rather like to have 
is a constructive than a comparative philosophy. 
With the advance of knowedge and with the innumer- 
able means for communication and interchange of 
thought, the whole world is being made one, and 
the body of Western philosophers could ill afford to 
neglect the systems of Indian philosophy, and more 
particularly the Upanishads. The same problems 
which at the present day divide a Bradley from a 
Bosanquet, a Ward from a Royce, a Pringle-Pattison 
from a McTaggart, also divided the Upanishadic philoso- 
phers of ancient times. Here we have the same con- 
flict of views about the relation between the Abso- 
lute and the Individual, the nature of Immortality, 
the problem of Appearance, and the Norm of human 
conduct. The elan vital, which, in Bergson, wears 
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not much more than a physiological aspect, appears 
in Aruni ( Chh. VT. ii ) as a great organic force, 
only much more psychologisecl and spiritualised. 
The pyramidal depiction of Reality as on the basis 
of Space and Time with the qualitative emergence 
of Life and Mind and Deity in the course of 
evolution, which we meet with in Alexander 
and Lloyd Morgan, is present in those old Upani- 
shads only with a stress on the inverted process of 
Deity as the primary existent, from which came 
forth Mind and Life and Space and lime in the course 
of devolution. The very acute analysis of the epis- 
temology of Self-consciousness, which we meet with 
in the Upanishads, can easily hold its own against 
any similar doctrine even of the most advanced 
thinker of to-day, thus nullifjdng once for all the in- 
fluence of that ill-conceived and half-thought-out 
bluster of an early European writer on the Upani- 
shads that “ they are the work of a rude age, a de- 
teriorated race, and a barbarous and unprogressive 
communit3^ ” Our presentation of the problems of 
Upanishadic philosophy would also lay to rest all the 
charges that are made against it on the. supposition 
that it is a block -philosophy and does not allow of 
any differentiation inside it. For is it not a familiar 
charge that we hear made against Indian philosophy, 
that it is all Pantheism, Determinism, Karmism, 
A-moralism, and Pessimism ? It would be out of place 
here to answer each and all of the charges that have 
been thus made against Indian Philosophy in general, and 
Upanishadic Philosophy in particular. If our present 
work brings to the notice of these critics the variety 
and wealth of Upanishadic ideas on every conceiv- 
able subject in the domain of philosophy, it should 
have fulfilled its raison d'etre. Thus, to sav that the 
Upanishads teach only “ an unreal morality, or a mere 
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Antinomianism ”, would entirely miss the mark, be- 
cause it would be a flank-attack and not directed 
against the main body of Upanishadic doctrine. 
Finally, to say that the Upanishads teach only a 
Pessimism is to entirely miss the tenor of Upanisha- 
dic Philosophy. For the simple reason that there is 
a phase of Pessimism in a certain portion of Upani- 
shadic teaching, it does not follow that all Upanisha- 
dic teaching is pessimistic. It has been cus- 
tomary with European writers on Indian subjects to 
suppose that all was iJessimism and sorrow before the 
days of Tagore in India, and that Tagore brought the 
evangel of joy and bliss from the West. It is noth- 
ing of the kind. Tagore ’s philosophy of joy and 
bliss is only the crest-wave of that great huge ocean of 
blissful existence depicted in Upanishadic philosophy. 
If the present book points to any moral, it is the moral 
of the life of beatific vision enjoyed at all times by the 
Mystic. When Lord Ronaldshay, therefore, fixing him- 
self, among other things, on a passage of the Upani- 
shads, says in his book on ‘‘ India, a Bird's eye- view” 
that pessimism infects the whole physical and mtel- 
lectusd life of India, and that the Indian Philosophers 
have never been able to paint any positive pic- 
ture of bliss ( p. 313 ), Mith all due deference to him 
we must ask liim to see if the final upshot of Upani- 
shadic Philosophy, as we have depicted it, would not 
enable him to revise his judgment. To the charge, 
finally, that even supposing that the Upamishads 
teach a doctrine of bliss, the bhss of the Indian is 
one thing and that of the Christian another, that 
the one is negative while the other is positive, 
( “Upanishads and Life” pp, 69, 70), we may say, 
as against Mr. Urquhart, in the first place, that 
we cannot conceive of any bliss being n^ative, for 
it would be a contradiction in terms, and in the 
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second place, that this bliss is the same for all human 
beings whether they live in India or in Europe, 
for where the same intellect and feehng and will have 
been ordained to mankind by God, He has also 
made provision for a like consummation in each 
case. Oldenberg indeed has the candidness to admit, 
which these critics have not, that the opposite view 
is at least equally tenable that it should be inconceiv- 
able how the world which is “pierced by Brahman 
through and through ’’ should ever wear a pessimistic 
aspect (pp. 115-116). Let those, however, who wish 
to find sorrow in the Upanishads, find sorrow, and 
those who wish to find bliss, find bliss ! ■nicvrm 

fierpov oivOpwms- 


6 . The three-fold purpose of the Work. — Ks may 
have been noticed from our previous discussion, the 
two chief purposes of the Work with which we have 
been hitherto concerned are to put into the hands of 
the Orientalists a new method for treating the pro- 
blems of Indian Philosophy, and into the hands of 
European Philosophers a new material for exercising 
their intellects on. But these are not the only pur- 
poses with which the Work has been written. The 
ultimate purpose of the Work is the spiritual pxirpose. 
To that end, everything else is subservient. Time 
and oft have the Upanishads compelled a spiritual ad- 
miration from all Onental Scholars, both European 
and Indian. Dr. Goldstiicker said that the Upani- 
shads formed the basis of the enlightened faith of 
India. R. C. Dutt, when he read the Upanishads, 
felt a new emotion in his heart, and saw a new 
light before his eyes. Ram Mohan Roy felt his 
whole life transformed when he happened to read 
a page of the I^a Upanishad flying past 
him. Pratt regards the Upanishads as essentially 
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a religious rather than a philosophical work. Geden 
acknowledges how all the attempts at religious 
reform in India ha\^e taken their rise from the study 
of the Upanishads. Mead has gone to the length of 
calUng the Upanishads a World-Scripture. From 
these utterances it may be seen in what high spiri- 
tual esteem the Upanishads have been held by Thin- 
kers, both of the East and the West. If we may say 
so without exaggeration, there is no piece of litera- 
ture in the whole realm of Indian Philosoph}^ except 
possibly the Bhagavadgita, which is so truly religious 
as the Upani.shads, and demands from young India 
an intellectual justification of her faith in the light of 
modern thought. Those who have observed the 
course of the development of European thought 
during the last half century know how very much it 
owes its existence, its inspiration, and its fulfilment 
to the establishment of the Gifford Lectures. It is 
a good sign of the times that the University of Cal- 
cutta should have risen to the occasion, and been a 
pioneer in establishing Lectureships by means of 
which a similar ambition might be fulfilled in India. 
The Upanishads well deserve to constitute a very 
important chapter in the World ’s Philosophy of 
Religion. It will not be possible hurriedly to esti- 
mate the contribution which the Upanishads are 
likely to make to the formation of tendencies in Con- 
temporary Thought. The trend of the present vo- 
lume is to show how all the teachings of Upanishadic 
Philosophy converge towards the realisation of the 
mystical goal. We do not wish to enter here into 
any philosophical disquisition about the nature and 
meaning of Mysticism ; nor have we any desire to 
discuss how the Mystic criterion of reality compares 
with those of the Ideahst, the Pragmatist, and the 
Realist. The veracity and the virihty of any meta- 
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taphysical theory is to be gauged by its power of 
making life more divine, and therefore more worth 
while living. Readers of the last Chapter of this 
volume may feel that, after all, the consummation that 
the Upanishadic philosophy affords is the reahsation of 
the divine in the Individual Soul, and that it is not seen 
there working itself out in the social and political 
affairs of humanity. The practical application of 
the spiritual philosophy was, however, to come later 
on from the Bhagvadglta, which taught a life of a 
disinterested activism on a spiritual basis, so that the 
divine purpose may come to be realised in the affairs 
of men. It cannot be denied that the Upani- 
shads supplj'' the philosophic foundation upon which 
the Bhagavadgita later on erects its theory of spiri- 
tual activism. In either case, however, the mysti- 
cal motive has been most predominant. It would be 
a problem for the Philosophy of the Immediate Fu- 
ture to place Mysticism on a truly philosophical basis. 
Rational Mysticism, which has been hitherto regarded 
as a contradiction in terms, must now be a truism. 
The author shall feel his labours amply rewarded if he 
finds that his exposition of the Upanishadic Philoso- 
phy makes a contribution, however small, to the 
realisation of this Ideal. 

7. The Academy of Philosophy and Religion and 
its Aims . — ^The present work is the first publication 
of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, an in- 
stitution which has been recently founded in India 
with the purpose of bringing together all those who 
are interested in a philosophical investigation of the 
problem of God. This aim of the Academy is to be 
achieved primarily by Publications, embodying con- 
tinued and sustained research in all the Philosophies 
and Religions of the world. There will also 
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be a number of Lectures from time to time on 
behalf of the Academy at great educational centres 
in India, which might also help the propagation of 
the cause of the Academy. The present centres of 
the Academy will be Poona, Bombay, and 
Nagpur, and so on, while the work of the Acade- 
my will be extended to other centres also in course of 
time. The Academy is intended to be an All-India 
Body, the Personnel of whose Council is drawn from 
representatives of all the Universities of India. For 
all those who are interested in the work of the Aca- 
demy of Philosophy and Religion, there will be an 
Ashram at Nimbal, a Railway Station on the 
M. S. M. Railway in the District of Bijapur, which 
might be used as an intellectual and spiritual resort. If 
Bacon’s maxim may be requisitioned for our present 
purposes, we may say that the Academy must take 
all philosophical and rehgious knowledge for its pro- 
vince, irrespective of differences of creed, caste, nation, 
or race. The universal vision which must inspire 
the work of the Academy may be made apparent 
from the following quotation from the preamble of 
its Prospectus : “ The problem of finding the uni- 

versal in the midst of particulars, the unchanging in 
the midst of change, has attracted the attention of 
every man of vision, whether he be Philosopher or 
Prince. Plato and ^ahkaracharya among Philosophers, 
A^ka and Akbar among Princes arc illustrations of 
the way in which this universal vision has been 
sought. Plato is known for nothing so much as for 
his synoptic vision of the universal among the parti- 
culars. Sahkaracharya spent a hfetime in seeking to 
know that by knowing which everything else comes 
to be known. A§oka, in one of his Rock-Edicts, forbade 
the decrying of other people’s faiths, — ^for in that way 
he said one was doing disservice to one’s own faith, — 
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and he taught the virtue of Concourse ( Samavaya ). 
Akbar sought after the universal vision by sum- 
moning a Council of Religion, for perchance, in that 
way, he thought that ‘ that lock whose key had been 
lost might be opened There is a far cry from the 
days of Plato and ^ahkaracharya, or of Akbar and 
A^ka, to the present day. Knowledge has taken 
immense strides with the growth of time. Scientific 
inventions have enormously enriched the patrimony 
of man. The old order has changed, and a new one 
has taken its place. Nex'crthcless, the goal of human 
life as well as the means for its attainment have re- 
mained the same. Unquestionably, the search after 
God remains the highest problem even to-day, and 
a philosophical justification of our spiritual life is 
as necessary to-day as it was hundreds of years ago. ” 
More information about the Academy could be had 
from the Director of the Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion, Poona Branch, Poona, or, Nimbal, M. S. M. 
Railway, District Bijapur, India. 

8. Patronage for this Volume . — I must express 
my heartfelt gratefulness to the late Shrimant Capt. 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhausaheb Patwardhan, K. C. I. E., 
Chief of Jamkhandi, to whose kind patronage the 
preparation of this volume has been entirely due. 
It is impossible for me to express adequately how 
much I owe to him and to his State, in which I was 
bom and educated, and from which I was sent out 
into the hterary world. At a time when the idea of 
free Primary Education was not even mooted in 
British India, Shrimant Appasaheb, the father of the 
late Chief, boldly conceived the idea of making even 
Secondary Education free in his Native State. It 
was only becoming in the generous successor of Shri- 
mamt Appasaheb to have been so kind in his pa- 
3 
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tronage of letters as to even voluntarily offer to 
patronise this among a number of other projected 
publications. It pains me all the more that Shri- 
mant Bhausaheb did not live to see the publication 
of this volume which was brought out under his 
generous patronage. He met a hero 's death in 
tr5dng to educate a wild tusker, and it is all the more 
to be mourned that he did not live to see the fulfil- 
ment of the projected series of works of which this 
is only the first. It is not too much to say that it 
was the promise of patronage which I received from 
the late Chiefsaheb of Jamkhandi that impelled me 
and my friend Dr. S. K. Belvalkar to approach, 
among others. Lord Ronaldshay, the late Governor 
of Bengal, who in a previous Convocation address 
had discoursed so ably on the aims of Indian Phi- 
losophj^ for sympathy in the cause of the History of 
Indian Philosophy, which was then only recently 
projected. It was the encouragement that we re- 
ceived from Lord Ronaldshay, as well as the keen 
interest which Sir George Lloyd, the late Governor 
of our Presidency, took in our work that enabled us 
to approach the University of Bombay to extend 
their kind patronage to our projected scheme for a 
History of Indian Philosophy, and we are glad to 
point out that our University came forth, in the first 
instance, with a generous grant for three Volumes 
in the Series, which will be brought out imder their 
patronage in course of time. Two of these Volumes, 
out of a total number of sixteen that have been 
projected, are now in the Press, and may see the 
light of day before long. 

9 , The " Constructive Survey ” and the " Creative 
Period — ^The mention of the grant of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay to three volumes in the History of 
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Indian Philosophy makes it necessary for the present 
writer to say here a few words in regard to the rela- 
tion that subsists between the present volume on the 
“ Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy ” 
and the Volume on the “ Creative Period of Indian 
Philosophy ” in the H. I. P. Series, which latter, it 
is hoped, may be published before long. The “ Crea- 
tive Period ” discusses the contribution that was 
made by the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upa- 
nishads, and the Post-Upanishadic period to the de- 
velopment of Indian Thought, and so far as the Upa- 
nishads are concerned, as befits a volume in the 
History of Indian Philosophy, undertakes a full dis- 
cussion of the Upanishads one after another in their 
chronological and stratificatory order, paying atten- 
tion to the analytical study of Upanishadic thought. 
The “ Constructive Survey,” on the other hand, 
focusses its attention only on the Upanishads, groups 
the various problems of Upanishadic thought under 
suitable headings, and takes a synoptic view of Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy. The one is an entirely analyti- 
cal study, the other a thoroughly synthetic one. 
The relation that exists between these volumes can 
be made clear, if we give a parallel from Greek philo- 
sophy. The “ Dialogues of Plato, ” to which the 
Upanishads might best be compared, could be dis- 
cussed either analytically or synthetically ; that is 
to say, we could either imdertake an analytical in- 
vestigation of the various Dialogues one after another 
in their chronological and stratificatory arrangement, 
or else we might take a synoptic view of the philoso- 
phical doctrines of Plato as advanced in the various 
Dialogues together. There is the same relation be- 
tween the “ Creative Period ” and the ” Construc- 
tive Survey ”, as there is, for example, between Gom- 
perz ’s analytical survey of Plato 's Dialogues, and 
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Zeller ’s synthetic presentation of Plato ’s philoso- 
phy, the one looking at the Dialogues seriatim, the 
other in toto. It is needless to add that for the stu- 
dent of Upanishadic thought, both the volumes are 
equally indispensable, the one only supplementing 
and not at all supplanting the other. 

10 . The method followed in this Volme . — ^The 
method followed in this presentation of Upanishadic 
Philosophy is, as the name implies, a method of con- 
struction through a systematic exposition of all the 
problems that emerge from the discussion of Upa- 
nishadic thought in their manifold bearings. As 
the alternative title of this work suggests, it is 
also a systematic Introduction to the problems of 
Indian Metaphysics. We have already pointed out 
how a systematic study of the Upanishads may serve 
as an excellent introduction to the Systems of Indian 
Philosophy. For long the necessity has been felt of 
an adequate text-book for introduction in the cur- 
ricula of our Indian Universities on the subject of 
Indian Philosophy, and it is hoped that this work may 
supply the long-felt want. The aim of the present 
writer has been to group together all the different 
theories that have been advanced in the Upanishads 
under suitable headings such as Cosmogony, Psy- 
chology, Metaphysics, Ethics, and Mysticism in their 
logical sequence, and to make an attempt at envi- 
saging liis own point of view through a developmental 
exposition of these problems. The writer is only 
too aware of the value attaching to an objective pre- 
sentation of philosophical problems, and it is for this 
reason that his own point of view has never been de- 
liberately stated throughout the Volume ; but anybody 
who will take the trouble of following the full se- 
quence of the logical argument of the volume will see 
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what elements of constructive thought the writer has 
to offer. Such a method of presentation is not new 
to Western Scholars, and has been ably illustrated 
in Pringle-Pattison’s “ Idea of God” published during 
recent years. The aim of the present writer, as may 
become apparent from a study of the work, has been 
to prepare the way for a dehberate formulation of his 
own thought on the problems of Metaphysics, which, 
God willing, he hopes to achieve in a forthcoming 
publication of the Academy on “ The Pathway to 
God ”. 


11 . Thanks . — To Dr. Brajendranath Seal, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Mysore, I must ex- 
press my most heartfelt thanks for the very kind 
trouble he took in reading through the typescript 
of this volume at his usual lightning speed, and in 
making important suggestions. To Prof. K. N. 
Dravid, M. A., of the Willingdon College, Sangli, I 
am most indebted for reading the whole volume 
with me before it was sent to the Press, as 
well as for suggesting improvements. Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar has laid me under deep obligations by al- 
lowing me to quote in this work a passage or two 
from our joint Volume on the Creative Period of 
Indian Philosophy, as well as for help in other 
respects. I am also indebted to my friend Prof. R. 
Zimmermann, S. J., of St. Xavier’s College, Bom- 
bay, for having looked through this Preface, as well 
as in having checked the Bibliographical Note 
which occurs at the end of the volume. I must 
express my most heartfelt thanks to my nephew. Prof. 
N. G. Damle, M. A., of Fergusson College, Poona, 
who has helped me much by looking through a larger 
part of the proofs of this volume. I must also thank 
my young friend, Mr. R. D. Wadekar, B. A., for his 
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very conscientious help in discussing the Upanishadic 
Bibliography with me, as well as in looking through 
certain proofs of the Voliune. Also, I must express 
my obligations to my former pupils, and now Pro- 
fessors, V. S. Gogate, M. A., and K. V. Gajendra- 
gadkar, M. A., of the Arts College, Nasik, for having 
helped me in the General Index and the Upanishad 
Index respectively. The untiring efforts of my pupil 
and friend, Mr. G. K. Sane, M. A., in the preparation 
and final disposition of the General Index deserve all 
commendation. The constant, day-to-day, cheerful 
help which my stenographer Mr. S. K. Dharmadhi- 
kari has extended to me, as well as his indefatigable 
diligence and resolve to stick to his guns through 
thick and thin, can never be adequately praised. 
The zealous and constant interest which Dr. N. G. 
Sardesai, Manager of the Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona, has evinced in this work cannot be praised 
too highly. Mr. Nanasaheb Gondhalekar, the Pro- 
prietor of the Jagaddhitechu, Press, Poona, has 
not spared himself, his Press, and his men 
for turning out this Volume in the fashion in which 
it is offered to the public. There are also a few 
other persons to be thanked. But as their interest 
in this Volume is spiritual, it behoves me, in 
the manner of the Kenopanishad, to leave their 
names unmentioned. “ To gild refined gold, to 
paint the lily. To throw a perfume on the violet .... 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess ”. 


R. D. Ranade. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BACKGROUND OF UPANISHADIC 
SPECULATION. 


1 . In the History of Indian Thought, every revi- 
val of the study of the Upani- 


The Significance of 
the Study of the Upa- 
nishada. 


shads has sjaichronised with a 
great religious movement. When, 
about two thousand four hundred 


years ago, the author of the Bhagavadgita tried for 
the first time to synthesise the truths of Upanishadic 
philosophy in that immortal Celestial Poem, it was 
evidently with the desire of giving a new impulse to 
religious thought and thus laying the foundations of a 
truly mystical religion which should prove the 
guiding light of all mystical activities for ages to 
come. Then, about twelve hundred years later, when 
for a second time the architectonic builders ofVedantic 
philosophy came to construct their Systems of Reality 
out of the material placed at their disposal by the 
Upanishadic Seers, there was again witnessed a phe- 
nomenon of a new religious revival, this time the 
religious revival taking the shape more of an intellect- 
ual than of a purely mystical religion. In the 
twentieth century to-day, after the lapse of another 
twelve hundred years, under the impact of Western 
civilisation and Western culture, supported by the 
infinite progress of modem science and an all-round 
study of the philosophies and religions of the world, 
we in India, who are the inheritors of a gieat spiritual 
past that has been left to us by oui Upanishadic aiices- 
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tors, stand face to face with a very difficult problem, 
namely, that of reconciling mysticism with intellect- 
ualism in such a way that any thought-construction 
that we might put forth on the basis of the eternal 
truths of Atmanic experience suggested to us by the 
Upanishads, might harmoniously synthesise the claims 
of Science and Philosophy and Religion, so that our 
philosophical view of reality may not be disturbed 
but may only be supported by the advance of modern 
science, and both our scientific and philosophic views 
be made to redound in such a way to the glory of God 
that “ the highest link of Nature’s chain may only 
be seen to be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair.” The 
present writer believes that the Upanishads are capa- 
ble of giving us a view of reality which would satisfy 
the scientific, the philosophic, as well as the religious 
aspirations of man ; because they give us a view which 
may be seen to be supported by a direct, first-hand, 
intuitive, mystical experience, which no science can 
impeach, which all philosophy may point to as the 
ultimate goal of its endeavour, and which may be seen 
at once to be the immanent truth in the various forms 
of religion which only quarrel because they cannot 
converge. 

2. It would be interesting to trace in a very brief 
outline the relation of these 
thJ tu^^a!****^* ***** * Mystical texts ” called the Upa- 

nishads to the earliest poetry of 
the Aryan race, namely the Rigveda, which must be 
regarded as having preceded them by a period of over 
a thousand years. In the first place, we must note 
that the Rigveda is a great hymnology to the personi- 
fied forces of nature, and thus represents the eaiiiest 
phase in the evolution of religious consciousness, 
namely, the objective phase of religion. The Upani- 
shads, on the other hand, mark the subjective phase 
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of religion. There are no hymns to gods or goddesses 
of nature in the Upanishads, but on the contrary, 
they contain a scientific search for the Substratum 
underl3dng the phenomenal forces of nature. There are 
neither any offerings of prayers to gods in the Upa- 
nishads, nor is there visible, throughout the Upani- 
shadic period, any inordinate fear of the wrath of these 
natural forces personified as gods. In other words, 
we may say that as we go from the Vedic period to 
the Upanishadic period, there is visible at every stage 
the process of a transference of interest from God to 
Self. When the individual Self has become the uni- 
versal Self, when, in short, the Atman has been re- 
alised, whom and what may anybody fear ? For 
whom and what may any offerings be made ? For 
whom and what may anybody pray to divinity ? In a 
word, we may say, that as we pass from the Vedas to 
the Upanishads, we pass from prayer to philosophy, 
from hymnology to reflection, from henotheistic poly- 
theism to monotheistic mysticism. Then, secondly, 
we must not fail to notice the progress that was 
already being made towards the conceptions of cos- 
mogony even in certain h5mins of the Rigveda itself. 
If we just take into account such a hymn as Rigveda 
X. 88, where the seer inquires what was the “ hyle ” 
out of which the heavens and the earth were built 
eternally firm and what it was upon which the Crea- 
tor stood when he upheld the worlds, or yet again 
hymns like x. 5 and x. 27, where the conceptions of 
Being and Not-being in a cosmological sense are being 
already broached, or even that famous agnostic hymn 
of creation x. 129, where the primal existent is 
declared as being superior to both Being and Not- 
being and where the cognisant activity of the Creator 
himself is called in question, we may say that a begin 
ning was made even at this Rigvedic period of the 
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real philosophical impulse which passing through the 
Brahmanic period was to gather force at the beginning 
of the Upanishadic period. Thirdly, from the psy- 
chological point of view, we may say that while the 
Rigveda may be regarded as a great work of emotion 
and imagination, the Upanishads may be regarded 
as a work of thought and reason. There are many 
passages in the Rigveda, especially in the hymns to 
Varuna, which have a close analogy to the devotional 
psalms of the Bible both in point of language and 
ideas — passages which are rarely to be met with in 
the Hterature of the Upanishads ; on the other hand, 
in the Upanishads, we have more or less the coolness 
of intellectual argument exhibiting itself in a system- 
atic search after the Ultimate Reality. Thus it hap- 
pens that while there are to be met with in the Rig\^eda 
many hymns which express the meek submission of 
the suppliant devotee asking for gracious forgiveness 
from a ^vinity which is the creation of his own imagi- 
nation, the Upanishads say in bold terms : “ Seek not 
favour from any such divinity ; reality is not the divi- 
nity which you are worshipping — nedam yad idam upa- 
sate ; the guardian of order is not outside ; natural 
and moral order does not come from without ; it 
springs from the Atman, who is the S5mthesis of both 
outside and inside, who is veritably the ballast of 
nature, who is the unshakable bund that prevents 
the stream of existence from flowing recklessly as 
it lists.” 

3. When we pass from the age of the Rigveda to 
The upantohads the age of the Atharvaveda. we 
and the Atharvaveda, pass from the universe of hymns 
to the universe of incantations. Goblins, ghosts, sorcer- 
ers, witches, diseases and death, take the place of the 
god of thunder, the god of rain, the god of celestial and 
terrestrial fire, the god and goddess of light. The 
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Atharvaveda is veritably a store-house of the black 
art of the ancients. There is no doubt some relieving 
feature to the Mantra^astra of the Atharvaveda, 
when auspicious charms take the place of destructive 
charms. But the general impression which the Athar- 
vaveda leaves upon our mind is that of the blood- 
sucking activity of the ghoulish demon which saps the 
fountains of both devotion and reason, and leaves us 
in the arid wastes of witcheries and incantations. It 
is a far cry from the Atharvaveda to the Upanishads. 
The two are almost as poles apart. No doubt there 
can be found in the Atharvaveda some sort of philo- 
sophical reflection as in the hymns to Kala xix. 53-54, 
nor can we say that the Upanishads contain no trace 
whatsoever of the Atharvic influeftce so far as incan- 
tations and charms are concerned, but the general 
distinction is quite clear, that when we pass from the 
Atharvaveda to the Upanishads, we pass from the 
domain of incantations to the domain of philosophy. 
We must not forget, however, to mention the few 
blemishes on Upanishadic thought that are to be 
found in the Brihadaranyaka and the Kaushitaki, 
which show the influence of a degraded order of cus- 
toms even in the reign of philosophy. When as in 
Brihadaranyaka vi. 4 we read of helps towards secu- 
ring the love of a woman, or the destruction of the 
lover of a wife, or the fulfilment of the desire for pro- 
creation, or yet again when in Kaushitaki ii, we read 
of means for the magical obtainment of a rich treasure, 
or securing the love of any man or woman, or yet 
again of charms which may prevent the death of child- 
ren during one’s life-time, or finally of the “ Daiva 
Parimara ” taught in that Upanishad by means of 
which the enemies die round about us as the effect of 
the charms exercised against them, we have to re- 
member that these are the only specimens of blemishes 
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on an age otherwise wholly devoted to philosophical 
and mystical reflection, and that, as the poet express- 
es it, instead of marring the beauty of Upanishadic 
thouglit, like spots on the lace of the moon they only 
heighten the beauty of the philosophic reflection — 
malinmn api himdmsor lakshma lakshmim ianoti. 

4. When we come to the age of the Brahmanas, 

we come to an age of ceremonia- 

The upanishads pgjjj ritualism. As the 

and the Brahmanas. . 

chief topic of the Atharva- 
veda is incantation, similarly the chief topic of the 
Brahmanas is sacrifice. It passes one's understanding 
how the original purity of the hymnoJogy of the 
Rigveda should have been so much sullied in the age 
of the Brahmanas, which only try to foist a super- 
structure of meaningless ceremonialism upon the 
hymnology of the Veda, and press into their service 
passages and texts from the Vedas which they utilise 
in such a way as to support the not- very -glorious life of 
the sacrificer. Curious indeed are the ways in which 
the Brahmana passages mingle together legends, 
exegeses, dogmas, philological and philosophical spe- 
culations so as to exhibit the efficacy of the Mantras 
for the practical hfe of the sacrificer. It is a pitiful 
phenomenon to notice how at the time of the Brah- 
manas so much intellect should have been wasted on 
the formulation of the details of the various sacrifi- 
cial rites ; it only reminds one of the wheels within 
wheels of the scholastic interpretations of Christian 
dogma in the Middle Ages. The spirit of the Upa- 
nishads is, on the other hand, barring a few’ excep- 
tions here and there, entirely antagonsitic to the 
sacrificial doctrine of the Brahmanas. The halting 
attitude of the Mundaka in regard to the efficacy of 
BrShmanic ritualism is an exception to the general 
Upanishadic reaction in favour of philosophical thought 
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against the barren and empty formalism of the Brah- 
mana literature. While, in one passage, the Mundaka 
tells us that the only way towards securing the goal 
of human life consists in blindly following the routine 
of sacrificial and ritualistic works enjoined upon us 
by our ancestors (S. i. a), in another passage closely 
following upon the one which we are discussing, \\e 
are told that “Sacrifices are like those unsteady 
boats on the ocean of life which may take one at any 
time to the bottom of the sea. Those who regard 
sacrifices as the highest good of human life, go again 
and again from old age to death. Living in the 
midst of darkness, these soi disant wise men move 
about to and fro like blind men led by the blind. 
They regard themselves as having reached the goal of 
their life even while living in the midst of ignorance. 
Full of desire, they fall down from their places in the 
heavens as soon as their merit is exhausted. Think- 
ing that sacrifice is the highest end of human Ufe, they 
cannot imagine that there is any other end. Having 
enjoyed in the heavens the reward of their good 
works, they descend down to this world, or to a 
lower world still. It is only those who practise pen- 
ance and faith in a forest, who tranquil their passions, 
lead the life of knowledge and live oji alms, — it is 
only these that go to the immortal Atman by the 
door- way of the Sun ” (S. i. b). The Upanishads 
which stand for knowledge as against the Brabmiani- 
cal philosophy of works very rarely exhibit even this 
halting attitude towards ritualism to be met with in 
the Mundaka. Their general tone is to try to find out 
the philosophical end of human life. Even so early 
as at the time of the Chhandogya, the efficacy of the 
“ inner sacrifice ” had come to be definitely recogni- 
sed ; “ Our real sacrifice consists in making oblations 
to the Pira^a within us. One. who does not know 
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this inner sacrifice, even if he were to go in for a formal 
sacrifice, throws oblations merely on ashes. On the 
other hand, he who knows this inner sacrifice is re- 
lieved of his sins as surely as wool is burnt in a flame 
of fire. Knowing this inner sacrifice, even if a man 
were to do acts of charity for a Chanda, he may 
verily be regarded as having sacrificed to the Univer- 
sal Soul ” (S. 2. a). The Kaushitaki again tells us 
definitely, referring probably to the custom at the 
time of the Aranyakas to perform acts of mental 
sacrifice, that " the ancient sages did not go in for a 
formal sacrifice knowing that an endless sacrifice was 
going on all the while within themselves ” (S. 2. b). 
We thus see how the Brahmanical idea of sacrifice 
comes to be modulated in the days of the Upanishads 
so as ultimately to be entirely transformed into a 
new conception of sacrifice altogether — that of a 
mental sacrifice — which is helpful to the process of 
the acquisition of spiritual knowledge. On the whole, 
it may not be untrue to say that the futility of works 
was definitely recognised at the time of the Upanishads 
which tried to substitute a philosophy of knowledge 
for the Brahmanical philosophy of works. 

5. The Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads 
^ ^ have eill of them been recognised 

from tunes immemonal as Sruti 
or Revelation. Let us try to find out what the real 
meaning of this expression is. It has been customary 
among all religious to regard their basal works as 
being revealed to them by God, Some regard their 
religious works as having been reveaded to them in 
the midst of light and thunder, either from without 
or within. Others regard them as having been deliver- 
ed to them in the form of significant sounds. In this 
way have the Bible and the Koran, like the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, been regarded as revelations of 
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God to man. The real meaning of Revelation seems to 
the present writer to be not any external message 
delivered to man from without, but a divine afflatus 
springing from within, the result of inspiration through 
god-intoxication. It was for this reason that St. Paul 
said that it was not he but God that spoke through 
him. It was for this reason that Jesus Christ advised 
his disciples to take no thought as to what they were 
going to speak, but that they should speak straight- 
way and then God would speak through them. It was 
for this reason likewise that Plato explained in his /on 
the origin of poetical composition through the afflatus 
of god-intoxication ; “ The authors of those great 

poems do not attain to excellence through the rules of 
any art, but they utter their beautiful melodies of 
verse in a state of inspiration, and, as it were, pos- 
sessed by a spirit not their own. Thus the composers 
of lyrical poetry create those admired songs of theirs 

in a state of divine insanity Thus every rhapsod- 

ist or poet is excellent in proportion to the extent 

of his participation in the divine influence, and the 
degree in which the Muse itself has descended on him. 

And thus it appears to me .... that these 

transcendent poems are not human, as the work of 
men, but divine, as coming from God.” This pas- 
sage gives us a very good account of the way in which 
all poetry, and likewise, all philosophy worthy of 
the name comes to be produced. It was in this way 
that we may say that the Vedic seers composed their 
hymns, and the Upanishadic philosophers set forth 
intellectual arguments. It is futile to discuss, as the 
Naiyayikas and the Mimaihsakas later discussed, as 
to whether the Vedas and the Upanishads are “ apau- 
rusheya ” or " paurusheya.” The Naiyayikas main- 
tained that these works were " paurusheya”, that is, 
composed by God. The Mimaihsakas, on the other 
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hand, believing in the eternity of sound, said that 
they were “ apaurusheya”, that is, they were com- 
posed neither by man nor by God, but that, in the form 
of sounds in which they have come down to us, they 
existed from all eternity. As contrasted with both 
these schools, the Vedantins maintain that the Vedas 
and the Upanishads are “ apaurusheya ", in the 
sense that they were inspired by God — j>urushapra- 
yatnam vinS prakatlbhUta. This last meaning of the 
word " apaurusheya ” comes quite dose to the mean- 
ing which we have tried to assign to the word Revela- 
tion ; and thus we may see how the Vedas and the 
Upanishads must, like the basal literature of all other 
religions, be regarded as having been composed by 
seers in a state of god-intoxication. 

6. Let us see what the Upanishads themselves 
have got to say on the question 
viiw of Revelation. the meaning that we have 

assigned to the term Revelation. 
The Brihadaranyaka tells us that " the Rigveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the AtharvShgirasa 
have all of them been breathed forth by that great 
Primeval Being ; likewise also have all history, all 
mythology, all sciences, all Upcinishads, all poems, all 
aphorisms and all the commentaries thereon been 
breathed forth by that Great Divinity ” (S. 3.). It is 
important to remember that this Upanishadic passage 
classes the Vedas and the Upanishads on the one 
hand, with History and Mythology on the other, as 
being breathed forth by God. Now nobody has re- 
garded the Histories and the Mythologies as " l^ruti ” 
or Revelation, even though the Vedas and the tJpani- 
shads have been so regarded, and yet the Upanishadic 
passage classes the two together as being the result 
of the breathing forth of God. The only meaning, it 
seems to us, that we can assign to the above passage 
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is that all these great works, whether we take the 
Vedas and the Upanishads on the one hand, or History 
and Mythology on the other, may be regarded as 
having been due to the inspirational activity of God 
in the minds of those who composed them. It was not 
the writers of these works that were the authors of 
them, but it was the Divinity within them that was 
responsible for their production. We thus have 
the Upanishadic view of the Upanishads as the 
result of the inspirational activity of God, the 
philosophers to whom they are attributed having 
served merely as instruments for the display 
of this activity. This is a sort of a new Upanishadic 
Occasionalism, where the Seer or the Sage serves merely 
as an occasion for the creative activity of God. Thus, 
when the sage ^veta^vatara said, that the Upanishad, 
which is named after him, was revealed to him through 
the power of his penance and the grace of God (S. 4. a), 
and yet again when the sage Tri^ahku uttered his 
vedanuvachana, which expression might be imderstood 
to mean either a “ post-illuminational ” discourse, or 
one which was “ in consonance with his mystical 
illumination ” (S. 4. b), they are supporting the view 
of the meaning of Revelation which we have taken 
above. There is yet again a second view which im- 
plies more or less a human participation in the trans- 
mission, if not in the composition, of these revealed 
texts, when, as in the Ka and the Kena Upanishads, 
we are made aware of a continuity of philosophical 
tradition which had come down to the days of the 
Upanishads (S. 5. a). In the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
likewise, we are told that Sages of old were careful to 
learn spiritual wisdom from their Teachers, for fear 
that when these Teachers had departed, there would be 
nobody living who would tell them " what could not be 
otherwise heard, what could not be otherwise thought. 
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what could not be otherwise known ” (S. 5 . b). Finally, 
we have in the Brihadaranyaka a strange view of 
the genesis of Revelation, when we are told that the 
Rigveda, the Yajurveda and the Samaveda were all 
of them produced by the God of Death, who having 
coupled himself with a wife of his own creation, 
namely Speech, produced the above-mentioned Vedas 
along with all men and cattle from his union (S. 6 ) — a 
view which is quixotic enough for philosophical pur- 
poses, unless we understand it as having an anthropo- 
logic value, and as being the remnant of an old 
mythological way of thought which is to be found in 
plenty in most Brahmanical as well as in some Upani- 
shadic literature. On the whole, it may not be imtrue 
to say that the Upanishads are regarded by the Upa- 
nishads themselves as being the work of the inspira- 
tional activity of God in the human mind. 

7. Having cleared the Upanishadic view of reve- 

Chronoiogicai ar- Nation, let US try to arrange in a 
rangement of the upa- chronological Order the Upani- 
“*•*“**“• shads which are going to be the 

subject-matter of the present Volume. It must be 
remembered at the outset that we must make a clear 
division between the Old Upanishads and the New 
Upanishads, the Old batch comprising the Thirteen 
Upanishads to be enumerated presently, while the 
New Upanishads contain such of the remaining Upa- 
nishads as can be proved to be authentic by higher 
literary criticism. The four Upanishads which Dr. 
Schrader has discovered recently, namely, the Bash- 
kala, the Chhagaleya, the Arsheya and the §aunaka 
will not concern us in the present Volume, because 
their authenticity has not yet been universally ac- 
cepted. The Mahanarayanopanishad has . also been 
recently proved to be obviously of a later date, and 
hence it cannot be included in our Older batch of 
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the Upanishads. The Thirteen Upanishads, which 
will be the subject-matter of the present Volume, 
may be arranged according to the order of the Muktika 
canon as Isa, Kena, Katha, Pra§na, Mundaka, Man- 
4 ukya, Taittirlya, Aitareya, Chhandogya, Brihada- 
ranyaka, ^vetasvatara, Kaushitaki and Medtri. This, 
however, is an order which does not take the chrono- 
logical sequence of the Upanishads into account, and 
it thus becomes necessary in the light of modem 
literary criticism and a historico-philologicaj evalua- 
tion of the Upanishads to arrange them in proper 
chronological perspective. The problem has been so 
thoroughly treated by us elsewhere that it would be re- 
dundant to go over once more into the problem of 
the chronological arrangement of these Upanishads. 
We shall merely content ourselves with mentioning the 
conclusions that have been arrived at. Considering 
the Upanishadic age to have been placed somewhere 
between 1200 B. C., and 600 B. C., it becomes necessary 
to distribute the Upanishadic literature into chronolo- 
gical periods within the general limits that have been 
so fixed. Various tests have been employed as to the 
chi’onological arrangement of these Upanishads. (i) The 
language, the style, the vocabulary, the inflection and 
other grammatical peculiarities are one obvious test 
for determining the age of an Upanishad ; but this 
cannot be a final test, because an old Upanishad may 
have been written in a fairly lucid style, while a newer 
Upanishad may have been composed in an almost 
archaic style. (2) Nor is the distinction between prose 
and verse a suflicient criterion for the chronological 
arrangement of the Upanishads. It seems to have 
been taken for granted by critics like Deussen that 
the oldest of these Upanishads were written in prose, 
that others which followed them were written in 
verse, and that a few others that remained came to 
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be written in prose again. This is a gratuitous 
assumption which in the light of modem criticism 
does not seem to hold much water. (3) A third test, 
namely that of a successive elaboration of detail, is a 
fairly good test though it is not absolutely conclusive. 
Thus it may not be entirely incorrect to find the 
chronological order of certain Upanishads according 
to the elaboration of detail of the story of the “War 
of the Senses” as found in them. This story occurs in 
the Chhandogya, the Brihadaranyaka, the Aitareya, 
the Kaushitaki and the Pra^na Upanishads, and it 
must be legitimate to argue for the precedence or 
sequence of any of these Upanishads according to the 
elaboration of the detail of the story. (4) A fourth 
and a more difficult test, namely that of a regular 
ideological development, is not without its use. Thus, 
for example, the development of the idea of the rela- 
tion of the “ Two Souls,” the Individual Soul and the 
Universal Soul, which occurs in the Kathopanishad, 
the Mundakopanishad and the 6veta§vataropani- 
shad could be regarded as a legitimate test for the 
chronological sequence of these Upanishads in that 
order, inasmuch as in the story of the Kathopanishad 
the two Souls are regarded as being on a par with each 
other as enjoying equally the fruits of their action, 
while in the Mundaka only one is described as tast- 
ing of the fruits of action, the other being de- 
scribed simply as an on-looker, while finally in the 
^veta^vatara an addition is made to the con- 
ception in the Mundaka, namely that of the unborn 
Prakriti, consisting of the three qualities, the 
red, the white and the black, which the Individual 
Soul enjoys, but which the Universal Soul leaves off 
(S. 7). (5) A fifth test, which is only a particular casa 
of the last test, but which deserves separate mention 
on account of the importance it has attained at the 
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hands of certain modem writers, especially Prof. 
Keith, centres itself round the development of the idea 
of Transmigration in the Upanishads. Just as a 
similar attempt has been made in regard to the chro- 
nological arrangement of the Dialogues of Plato on 
the basis of the development of the doctrine of Ideas 
as found in them, similarly, an attempt is here 
made to find out the chronological sequence of the 
Upanishads on the basis of the development of the 
idea of Transmigration. It must be remembered, 
however, that this test comes very often to base itself 
upon negations, instead of positive assertions. Ab- 
sence of the idea of Transmigration does not neces- 
sarily prove the priority of an Upanishad, because, it 
may be, that the idea may not form the subject- 
matter of that Upanishad, while the Upanishad itself 
may not be amenable to the postulation of that idea. 
Prof. Keith has firgued, and many others have fol- 
lowed him in saying, that the Aitareya Aranyaka, 
especially in its older portion, must be regarded as 
very old indeed, because the idea of Transmigration 
does not occur in it. These writers seem to argue in 
a circle, because they hold that the older portion of the 
Aranyaka must be separated from the newer portion 
on account of the absence of the idea of Transmigra- 
tion in it, and then they say that the idea of Trans- 
migration must be regarded as late because it does not 
occur in the older portion. Now even supposing that 
we can succeed in making a division between the 
older portion and the newer portion of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, the absence of the idea of Transmigration 
in the older portion can be regarded as no argument 
for its chmonological severance from the newer por- 
tion ; while it is necessary to remember that the Fifth 
Chapter of the Second Section of the Aitareya Aranya- 
ka does definitely assert the fact of Transmigration 
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when it describes a man as veritably coming to life 
after death — a fact which it calls his “ third birth 
(6) Finally, the only test which may be regarded as 
being absolutely definite about the chronological 
arrangement of the Upanishads is that of inter-quota- 
tion. Thus we may say that the Taittirlya is definite- 
ly later than the Brihadaranyaka, inasmuch as the 
Taittirlya refers to the Brihadaranyaka in the very 
words in which this latter Upanishad states the doc- 
trine of “ quintuple existence ” (S. 8). But this test can 
have no universal significance because we find only few 
definite inter-quotations among the Upanishads. More- 
over, if we just take into account the different strata 
of composition in the various Upanishads, and divide 
each of the Upanishads according to the sub-units of 
which it may be composed, the problem of a general 
chronological arrangement of these sub-units becomes 
a hard one indeed ; but if we make all the allowance 
that we can for the existence of these strata in the 
Upanishads, and judge of the Upanishads as a whole, 
we may say that the Thirteen Upanishads, which we 
have mentioned above and which will form the theme 
of our present Volume, may be classed together into 
the following five different groups : — 

I. Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya. 

II. l^a and Kena. 

III. Aitareya, Taittirlya and Kaushltaki. 

IV. Katha, Mun^aka and ^veta^vatara. 

V. Prasna, Maitri and Mandukya. 

A study of the Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogya 
may easily lead us to regard them as belonging to the 
oldest group of the Upanishads. Even though they 
may be seen to consist of several sub-units, on the 
whole we may say that they belong to the oldest 
group. The Upanishads in group II, namely I4a and 
Kena, it is customary to relegate to a comparatively 
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late period ; but the language, the sentiment and the 
archaic tone of the l4a, especially the common ma- 
terial it has with the Brihadaranyaka and the Kena, 
which latter may be placed almost in the same category 
with it, may be regarded as constituting the second 
group. Of group III, the Aitareya must be regarded 
as an old Upanishad, but not necessarily as the oldest 
simply for the reason that has been adduced, namely, 
that it belongs to the earliest Veda, the Rigveda. 
The Taittirlyagoes in the same group with the Aitareya, 
while the Kaushitaki, even though it may be regarded 
as on the whole an unoriginal Upanishad, still in the 
parts which belong to it properly, may be classed 
along with the Aitareya and the Taittirlya to consti- 
tute gj'oup III. Group IV is quite definite. The 
Mundaka comes after the Katha, and the 6veta4va- 
tara comes after the Mundaka, and even though there 
is an evident archaism in the §veta^vatara and a clear 
sub-division of it into the first chapter on the one 
hand, and the other chapters on the other, on the 
whole it may be said to bring up the rear among 
these great poetical Upanishads. Of group V, the 
Pra^na which forms quite a pre-conceived unity 
entirely unlike the other Upanishads, must be re- 
garded as belonging to the latest group ; the Maitri 
whose vocabulary is quite peculiar to itself and which 
has evidently two or more definite strata in it, must, 
on account of its mythological and astronomical re- 
ferences, be regarded as coming quite near to the time 
when the Pauranika tradition began ; while the Man- 
dukya, which may be said to develop the thought of 
the Maitri itself in certain respects, namely, in postu- 
lating three and a half moree, while the Maitri postu- 
lates only three, of the symbol Om, as well as on ac- 
count of its aphoristic method of thought-presenta- 
tion, may be regarded as being the last of the Older 
3 
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batch of the Upaiiishads. It would be hard to determine 
the exact date of the composition of any of these 
Upanishads ; but the upward and the lower limits of 
the whole Upanishadic period may be fixed without 
much difficulty as being between 1200 and 600 B.C., 
and the later Upanishads of the above canon m.ay be 
seen to be dovetailed into that next period of Indian 
Thought, when Buddhism was germinating in India, 
when the Samkhya and the Yoga were being syste- 
matised, and when the Bhagavadglta was being com- 
posed to finally hush the voice of the materialist 
and the atheist by synthesising the points of theistic 
significance in the Samkhya and the Yoga, and by 
gathering together the red-letter pieces of Upanishadic 
philosophy and welding them all up together into a 
theistic-mystic poem — ^the pattern of many similar 
imitations in days to come. 

8. It would be necessary for us to review briefly 

the contents of the various Upani- 
The Brihadaranyaka. j^g arranged chronologically 

in the above outline, and to set forth in a brief way the 
main points of interest in those Upanishads from the 
philosophical point of view. A full analysis of the 
Upanishads is neither possible nor desirable in this 
place, but we refer our readers to our History of 
Indian Philosophy Vol. II. for a full account of the 
contents of them. In order, however, that our 
readers may understand and appreciate the problem- 
by-problem treatment of the Upanishads in the succeed- 
ing chapters of this work, it would be necessary for us 
to introduce them briefly to the contents of the various 
Upanishads. We may begin by an analysis of the 
Brihadaranyaka. This Upanishad contains six chap- 
ters, of which the second, the third and the fourth 
are alone of philosophical consequence, the others con- 
taining^ philosophical matters interspersed with much 
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miscellaneous reflection. In the first chapter, we have 
a good description of the Cosmic Person considered 
as a sacrificial horse ; then we pass to the theory 
of Death as the " archS ” of all things ; and then we have 
a parable in proof of the supremacy of Prana, which 
is followed by a number of creationist myths put 
together at random. In the second chapter, we have 
the famous conversation between Gargya, the proud 
Brahmin, and Ajatasatru, the quiescent Kshatriya 
king. It is in this chapter likewise that we are intro- 
duced for the first time to the great sage Yajnavalkya, 
who is making a partition of his estate between his 
wives, as well as to the sage Dadhyach Atharvana 
whose philosophical teaching we shall consider at a 
later stage in this chapter. The sage Yajnavalkya, to 
whom we are introduced in chapter two, becomes the 
prominent figure of chapters three and four, and just 
as in chapter two we see him discoursing with his 
wife Maitreyl, similarly in chapter three we see him 
discoursing with a number of philosophers in the court 
of king Janaka, and in chapter four with king Janaka 
himself. The philosophical teachings of Yajnavalkya 
we shall consider somewhat later ; but it would be 
necessary for us here to say something about his per- 
sonality. An irascible philosopher by nature, as may 
be seen from the fate to which he subjects ^akalya 
who was disputing with him in the court of king 
Janaka, he seems nevertheless to possess the kindness 
of human feelings, especially in his relations with his 
wife Maitreyl. Given to bigamy, he nevertheless 
maintains a strict spiritual relation with Maitreyl, 
while KatyayanI, his other wife, he regards merely as 
a woman of the world and prizes accordingly. Ad- 
umbrating as he does his doctrine of immanence to 
Gargi when she torments him with question after 
question, and wanting in chivalry as he seems, to us 
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as he proceeds without much ceremony to check her 
philosophic impudence, he nevertheless appears to be 
a shrewd man, who, when pressed by the sage Jarat- 
karava to some deepest questions, takes him by the 
hand out of the assembly and discourses with him on 
the topic of Katman, and a prudent man likewise 
who gives ad hoc answers to his controversialists, as 
may be seen from the way in which he ritualistically 
disposes of the ritualistic questions of Asvala. A 
eudaemonist by nature, who supposes that the accept- 
ance of presents is not incompatible with the im- 
parting of philosophical knowledge, and therein main- 
taining rather the Sophistic view of wisdom, than 
the Socratic view that a great spiritual teacher must 
never contaminate himself with the acceptance of 
presents, Yajnavalkya is, undoubtedly, the greatest 
philosopher of the Upanishadic times, who, by his 
consistent philosophical Idealism and by his thorough- 
going practical Atmanism, may give lessons to many 
a thinker of the present day. King Janaka, who 
seems to be an ardent lover of philosophical and spiri- 
tual wisdom, falls prostrate at the feet of this great 
philosopher, offering him his kingdom and his pos- 
sessions, which the philosopher scaixely avails himself 
of. This king Janaka figures largely in the third and 
fourth chapters of this Upanishad, in the third chapter 
being only a spectator of the great controversy in his 
court, and in the fourth taking the liberty to learn per- 
sonally from Yajfiavalkya himself. It is this king 
likewise who is also introduced for a while in the fifth 
chapter of this Upanishad, which contains many other 
things besides, such as a number of miscellaneous re- 
flections on ethical, cosmological and eschatological 
matters ; while the sixth and the final chapter of 
the Upanishad contains the celebrated parable of the 
senses, and we are introduced to the philosopher Pra- 
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vahana Jaivali whose celebrated doctrine of “Five 
Fires ” we shall notice below. This last chapter, as has 
been pointed out above, ends with certain supersti- 
tious Brahmanical practices, and contains, among other 
things, a statement of the genealogical tradition of the 
Upanishad which may be taken for what it is worth. 

9. The Chhandogya, which belongs like the Bri- 

The Chhandogya. hadaranyaka to our group I. is ^ 

Upanishad which does not rise 
to such high literary or philosophical eminence as 
the Brihadaranyaka, even though it is quoted and re- 
ferred to oftener by the later author of the Vedanta- 
sutras. Chapters six, seven and eight alone are of 
philosophical importance, the others not coming up to 
that level at all. The first and the second chapters are 
merely a Brahmanism redivivm, and if we just 
want to point to portions of the Upanishads in 
which the Brahmanical hturgy and doctrine exercise 
the greatest amount of influence, we may point to 
the first and second chapters of this Upanishad. 
There is a small cosmological argument here and 
a little philosophical disquisition there ; on the whole, 
these two chapters contain only such subjects as 
the significance of Om, the meaning, the kind and 
the names of Saman, and the genesis and fimction of 
Om. There is, however, one very good satirical piece 
towards the end of the first chapter of this Upanishad 
which is worth remarking. It concerns the singing of the 
Mantras with a material end in view. We are told how, 
once upon a time, Baka Dalbhya, or as he was also 
called, Glava Maitreya, had gone to a retired place to 
recite his Veda, how a white dog appeared before him, 
how a number of other dogs came to this dog and 
begged of it to chant certain hjmns because they said 
they were hungry and by its chants the white dog 
might procure food for them, how the white dog told the 
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other dogs that they might come to it the next morning, 
how Baka Dalbhya, who was intent upon seeing 
what this canine recitation of h5mms would be like, 
waited next morning to watch the dogs meet together, 
how the dogs, as previously settled, came together 
the next morning, each holding the tail of another in 
its mouth, as the priests do when they walk in proces- 
sion at the time of sacrifice each holding the gown of 
the fore-going priest in his hand, how when they sat 
down, they began to sing " Hih ! Om, let us eat, Om, 
let us drink, Om, let the gods procure food for us, 
O Lord of food, bring food to us, bring it to us, Om.” 
This seems to us to be a ridicule poured upon the 
Mantra-singers who went in for their business with the 
desire of obtaining some material end. It seems to us that 
this Canine Chant — ^the ^auva Udgitha as it has been 
called — ^may be regarded as a good invective against the 
Brahmanical belief in extemalism, in the interest of the 
assertion of the supremacy of the spiritual end to any 
material end whatsoever. The third chapter of this 
Upanishad contains the famous description of the Sun as 
a great bee-hive hanging in space. It also contains a de- 
scription of the Gayatrl Brahmana-wise, the bon mots 
of §andilya, a description of the world as a huge 
chest, the all- too disconnected instruction of Ahgirasa 
to Krishna who was the son of Devaki, and finally a 
piece of heliolatory, with the myth of the emergence 
of the Sun out of a huge egg. In the fourth chapter 
we have the philosophy of Raikva, the story of Satya- 
kSma Jabala and his mother, and the story of Upa- 
kosala who in his turn obtains philosophical wisdom from 
his teacher Satyakama Jabala. The fifth chapter con- 
tains the eschatological teaching of Jaivali, which is 
identical in substance with the account to be found 
in the Brihadaranyaka, while it also contains the 
famous synthesis of thought effected by ASvapati 
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Kaikeya out of the six cosmological doctrines ad- 
vanced by the six philosophers who had gone to learn 
wisdom from him. The sixth chapter is evidently the 
best of all the chapters of the Chhandgoya, and we 
have here the highly-strung " identitat ” philosophy of 
Aruni, who establishes an absolute equation between 
indi\udual and universal spirit, for whom, in other 
words, there is no difference between the two at all. 
Aruni is the outstanding personality of the Chhan- 
dogya, as Yajnavalkya is of the Brihadaranyaka. 
The ^atapatha Brahmana tells us that Aruni was a 
very renowned sage of anitiquity, and that Yajna- 
valkya was a pupil of Aruni. The philosophy which 
Aruni advances in the 6th chapter of the Chhandogya 
does really entitle him to that position. So far so 
good : but it seems to us that when once the reputation 
of Aruni as a great philosopher had been established, 
other Upanishads felt no scruple in utihsing him for the 
development of their own doctrine and we find Aruni 
plapng quite a subordinate and unimportant rfile even 
in such an admittedly late Upanishad as the Kaushl- 
taki. It is unfortunate that authors should feel the 
necessity of reviving the memory of a great man and 
turning it to bad account. A Falstaff reborn, as 
Shakespearian readers know, loses all the interest 
which he originally had when he first appeared. Even 
likewise with Aruni. He did play a great part, indeed, in 
the Chhandogya ; but later writers had no scruple in 
utilising his name, as we have said above, for very unim- 
portant purposes. The seventh chapter of the Chhan- 
dogya contains the famous discourse between Narada 
and Sanatkumara, the main points of which we shall 
discuss at a later stage of this chapter. Finally, the 
eighth chapter of this Upanishad contains some very 
excellent hints for the practical realisation of the Atman, 
as well as the famous myth of Indra and Virochana 
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which we shall have occasion duly to notice in a 
later chapter of this work. 

10. The I4a and the Kena Upanishads, which 
form our group II, are both named 
**** *^**** after the initial words of these trea- 
tises, just as the ancient chronicles 
of Scandinavia are named “ Heimskringla ” after 
their opening words. The Isopanishad is quite a small 
Upanishad, and yet it contains many hints which show 
an extraordinarily piercing insight. Within the short 
compass of i 8 verses, it gives us a valuable mystical 
description of the Atman, a description of the ideal Sage 
who stands unruffled in the midst of temptations and 
sorrows, an adumbration of the doctrine of Karmayoga 
as later formulated, and finally a reconciliation of the 
claims of knowledge and works. The most v^uable 
idea that lies at the root of the Upanishad is that of a 
logical S 3 mthesis which it attempts between the two 
opposites of knowledge and works, which are both re- 
quired according to that Upanishd to be annulled in a 
higher S 5 m thesis. It is this idea of the logical 5301 thesis 
of opposites which is an unconscious contribution which 
the Sage of the Upanishad makes to the development 
of Indian Thought. 

The Kenopanishad which consists of four sec- 
tions, two balancing against two, the first two being 
composed in verse, the last two in prose, exhibits also 
the division of the subjective and objective approach- 
es to the proof of Atman, namely, the psycho- 
logical and the cosmological. The verse part of the 
Upanishad gives us a psychological argument for the 
existence of Atman as the inspirer of the various 
sense-functions ; it also breaks the idols, literally and 
metaphorically, in fa-vmur of the worship of Ultimate 
Reality conceived as Atman ; and finally it makes an 
essay in spiritual agniology telling us in a paradoxical 
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fashion that those who know really do not know, and 
those who do not know may alone be said to know the 
ultimate reality. The prose part of the Upanishad 
gives us the famous myth of Indra and the Damsel 
and advances a cosmological argument for the proof 
of the Immeasurable Power which lies at the back of 
the forces of Nature. It teaches us a lesson of humi- 
lity, inasmuch as it tells us that no man who is not 
humble may hope to come into the presence of this 
Power ; while it lays the moral foundation for this 
“ esoteric doctrine ” when it tells us that austerity, 
restraint and action are its tovo-tS, the Vedas its 
limbs, and Truth its shelter. The Upanishad also 
advises us to find the same reality in objective as well 
as subjective existence, in the flash of the lightning 
as in the motion of the mind. 

1 1 , The Aitareya Upanishad, properly so-called, is 

TheAitareya,theTai- ^ larger Aitareya 

ttirtya, and the Kausbi- Aranyaka beginning with the 
taki upanishads. fourth Section of the second chap- 

ter of the Aranyaka and going to the end of that 
chapter. There are three chapters of the Upanishad 
itself, all of which are important. The first is given 
to a description of the creation of the world by the 
primeval Atman through the intermediary Viraj. 
The second contains the famous philosophy of “ Three 
Births ” probably belonging to the sage VSmadeva, a 
Vedic sage mentioned in Rigveda IV. 27. i, whose 
opinions are cited with approval in the present Upani- 
shad, and whose example is held up before the eyes of 
one who is desirous of gaining immortality. We shall 
discuss the philosophy of VSmadeva at a later stage in 
this chapter ,* but we caimot forbear from remarking 
here that the idea of life after death is definitely in- 
troduced in this chapter. Finally, the last chapter of 
this Upanishad is a very bold statement of the funda- 
4 
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mental doctrine of idealistic philosophy that all psy- 
chical and cosmical existences must be regarded as 
the expression of a common principle, namely, intellect. 

The Taittinya is divided into three chapters. In 
the first chapter occurs the famous physiological 
description of the "nipple-like” gland which hangs 
downwards in the brain, and which is regarded as 
the seat of the Immortal Being. In this chapter 
likewise occur two famous ethical descriptions, as well 
as the mystical utterances of Tri^anku. The second 
chapter is a collection of miscellaneous points contain- 
ing, among other things, the first mention of the so- 
called " Doctrine of Sheaths ”, as well as a description 
of the Beatific Calculus. The third chapter takes up 
the question of the Sheaths from the second chapter 
and exhibits these as a ladder of metaphysical exist- 
ences, and ends with that famous mystical monologue 
in which subject and object and the subject-object 
relation are all described as being ultimately one. 

The Kaushitaki is divided into four chapters, of 
which the first is merely an enlarged variant on the des- 
cription of the path of the Gods and the path of the 
Fathers, as occurring in theChhandogyaandtheBriha- 
daranyakaUpanishads,and the last is again a repetition 
of the story of Balaki and Ajata^atru as occurring in the 
Brihadaranyaka. It is only the second and the third 
chapters of this Upanishad which may be said to be- 
long to the Kaushitaki proper. The second chapter is 
a collection of quite disconnected units eind contains the 
doctrines of the four philosophers, namely, Kaushitaki 
who is described as " Sarvajit ”, or an all-conquering 
sage, as well as Paingya, Pratardana and Sushkabhrin- 
gSra. Moreover, it contains a description of a number 
of social customs of the time, which are superstitious 
and which may therefore be regarded as irreligious. 
In the third chapter, Pratardana is described as 
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imbibing the principles of philosophy from Indra. Now 
Indra is only a mythological name, a name of Vedic 
repute, and we may say that the points of philosophy 
contained in this chapter belong to Pratardana himself 
rather than to Indra. Nevertheless, we must consider 
the story as it is, and take into account the references 
that are freely made here to Indra's exploits as found in 
the Rigveda. Indra tells Pratardana that the only 
good for mankind here below is to know Him ; that 
He it was who had killed the three-headed son of 
Tvashtri ; that He it was who had delivered over the 
Arunmukhas to the jackals ; that having broken 
many a treaty. He it was who killed the sons of Pral- 
hada in the heaven, the Paulomas in the inter-mundane 
regions, and the Kalakanjas on earth ; and that even 
though He had done these deeds, not a hair of His 
body was injured ; and that finally any one who under- 
stands Indra to be of this nature, and to have per- 
formed these exploits, never suffers, even though he 
may kill his mother or father, or go in for a theft, 
or destroy an embryo ; nor does the bloom ever depart 
from his face. It is in this conversation also between 
Indra and Pratardana that Prana comes to be under- 
stood first as the principle of life, then as the principle 
of consciousness, and then is equated with Ultimate 
Reality, namely the Atman, and we are told that it 
is this Atman who is the cause of all good and evil 
actions in this world, and that all human beings are 
merely instruments in His hands. 

12. The Ka^ha, the Mun^aka and the 6veta4va- 

TheKatiia,theMun. t^ra Upanishads which form our 
daka, and the Sveta- fourth group are related to each 
svatara Upanishads. other asno three of the other Upa- 

nishads are. They all aim at envisaging the highest 
philosophical truths in a poetic manner, and thus be- 
come the chief sources from which the Bhagavadg^ta 
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and other philosophical poems later freely borrow, 
the only difference between the Upanishads being that 
the Kathopanishad is more or less a metaphysical 
work, the Mundaka an emotional work, and the ^ve- 
ta^vatara a commixture of philosophy and mysticism. 
All the three Upanishads seem, moreover, to have been 
written at a time when the Samkhya and the Vedanta 
had not yet parted ways. Of these the Katha has its 
natural termination at the end of the first Adhyaya, 
as may be seen from the repetition of words at the end 
of the Adhyaya, as well as the " phala^ruti ” which is 
also given at the same place. The second Adhyaya 
thus seems to be tacked on to the original redaction 
of the Upanishad, and even though this latter Adhyaya 
seems to furnish a sequel to the Nacliiketas-Death 
story as may be seen from the last verse of that 
Adhyaya, as well as from the repetition of words even 
here, still, as may be seen by reference to Kathopanishad 
II. 5. 6, Yama seems at this place just to be supplying 
an answer to the query of Nachiketas in I. i. 29, which 
suggests that all the intervening portion is a later 
addition. The Katha, like the Mundaka and the 
6 veta 4 vatara, will be so often quoted in this work 
that it would be needless for us to discuss its contents 
at any length. Two of the most prominent features 
of the Katha are the description of the ” Chariot of the 
Body”, and the death and dream approaches to the 
problem of reality. The whole of the Katha is sur- 
charged with lofty ideas about the Immortality of the 
Soul, as well as suggestions for the practical attain- 
ment of Atman. In one passage, the Katha brings 
out a distinction regarding the realisation of Atman in 
the various worlds. While we are dwelling in this 
body on earth, we can visualise the Atman only as in 
a mirror, that is contrariwise, left being to the 
right and right being to the left. In the world of the 
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fathers, we visualise the Atman as in a dream, the 
image leaving a psychical impression indeed, but 
being unread. In the world of the Gandharvas, we 
are told, we see Him as one sees a pebble under water, 
the image being true but refracted. It is only in the 
Brahman- world, we are told, that we can distinguish 
the Atman from the non-Atman as light from shade, 
that is, we can see the Atman as in broad day-light. 
This is a valauable contribution which the Kathopa- 
nishad makes to IJpanishadic thought. 

The Mundakopanishad is, as the name implies, an 
“ Upanishad addressed to Shavelings,” and may be 
classed according to its subject-matter along with the 
later Samnyasa Upanishads. Its eclecticism is apparent 
on the face. The position it takes in regard to 
ritualism is halting . Its cosmology is suffused both 
by Samkhya and Vedantic ideas. Its metaphysics is 
squarely based on Vedic ideas and has a ritualistic 
tinge. While as a work which can incite to mystic 
thought, it has no parallel in the whole literature of 
the Upanishads. 

The ^veta^vatara seems to have been written in 
the interests of 6aivism. It seems to have had its 
natural termination at the close of the first chapter, as 
may be seen from the repetition of the words at the 
end of it. The other chapters seem to have been 
added at a later stage. In the first chapter, we have 
suggestions for a good criticism of contemporary doc- 
trines, including even Atmanism, in favour of a 
§aivite trinitarian monism. The second chapter con- 
tains a classical description of Yoga. The third, the 
fourth and the fifth chapters are devoted to a discuss- 
ion of 6aivite and SSmkhya philosophies, and invite a 
discussion as to the meaning of the word " kapila ” 
which has been mentioned in V. 2 ; while the last 
chapter is the only imsectarian portion of the Upani- 
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shad which gives us a purely theistic view of the God- 
head, and introduces the idea of Bhakti to Guru as to 
God. As in the case of its compeer Upanishads, 
the 6veta6vatara was written at a time when the 
Saifakhya and the VedSnta were yet intermixed. 
" The Samkhya had not yet lost its God who is des- 
cribed as ruling the Pradhana (VI. lo), while the 
Vedanta had not yet definitely had its Maya, a mere 
metamorphosis of the Samkhya Prakriti. The three 
Gunas as in IV. 5 were yet the common property of 
both the Samkhya and the Vedanta, having had their 
origin so far back as the Chhandogya VI. 4. Nor had 
the Samkhya yet laid an emphasis on the subjectivity 
of sense-perception, which was primarily responsible 
for the parting of the ways between the Samkhya and 
the Vedanta. The doctrine of creation in the sense 
of evolution was mooted V. 5, but its full implications 
had not been yet thought out. The psychology and 
the metaphysics of the Samkhya were yet in the mak- 
ing, and had not yet been sundered from those of the 
Vedanta as with a hatchet. It is for all these reasons 
that we say that the ^veta^vatara, in which lie 
embedded side by side the Samkhya and the Vedantic 
doctrines of cosmology, psychology and metaphysics, 
is a very valuable Upanishad for the genetic study of 
the parting of the ways between the two great sys- 
tems.” 

13. The Pra§nopanishad, which evidently belongs 
to a very late date in the history 

The Prasna, the Mai- of Upanishadic Hterature, is a 
tri and the Mandukya • j ^ • 

Upanishads. preconceived systematic unity, as 

almost no other Upanishad is. The 
six Sages, who are mentioned as going to Pippalada to 
learn wisdom, ask each of them a question of Pippa- 
teda in such a way that the person last mentioned asks 
his question first, and the order of their questions is 
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such that they educe an evolving philosophy from 
Pippalada, which we shall consider later. The nature, 
the style and the manner of presentation of the argu- 
ment in the Pra^nopanishad are also comparatively 
modem. 

The Maitri is a very important Upanishad in the 
history of Upanishadic hterature, inasmuch as its 
vocabulary and its many references are peculiar to 
itself. It can be divided into two different strata, the 
first four chapters constituting the first stratum, and 
the last three constituting the second. We may even 
say that the first four chapters of this Upanishad may 
be taken to be a comparatively early redaction, and, 
therefore, alone relevant for our purposes. The last 
three chapters contain references, to such astrological 
names as ^ani, Rahu and Ketu (VIII. 6), Brihaspati, 
the author of a heretical philosophy (VII. 9), and a six- 
fold Yoga (VI. 18), which is the pattern of the later 
eight-fold Yoga. I'or the purposes of the present 
work which considers only the old Upanishadic philo- 
sophy, therefore, xe may even restrict our attention 
to the first four chapters of this Upanishad. Under the 
spell of the Samkhya and Buddhistic doctrines, king 
Brihadratha is introduced in this Upanishad as giving 
vent to a pessimistic mood, which is unusual in Upani- 
shadic hterature. 'I’his king goes to ^akayanya and 
begs of him to teach him the secret of philosophy, 
^akayanya tells him what he has himself learnt from 
the sage Maitri, who may thus be regarded as the pro- 
mulgator of the doctrines of this Upanishad. The 
first point in his philosophy is a description of the pure 
noumenal Self who “ arising from the body shines in 
his own greatness,” and the second is a description of 
the phenomenal Self called the Bhfltatman who is 
subject to the influence of actions good and bad, and 
who therefore undergoes transmigration. We do not 
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know how far to regard the description of the Rsjasa 
and the TSmasa qualities in this Upanishad as a har- 
binger of the later doctrine of the Bhagavadgita on 
that head ; but it is worth while remarking that this 
Upanishad mentions among Tamasa qualities such 
qualities as infatuation, fear, dejection, sleep, sloth, 
hurt, age, grief, hunger, thirst, niggardliness, anger, 
atheism, ignorance, jealousy, pitilessness, folly, shame- 
lessness, roguery, haughtiness and changeability ; and 
among Rajasa qualities such qualities as desire, affect- 
ion, passion, covetousness, injury, love, a longing eye, 
activity, rivalry, restlessness, fickleness, instability, 
greed, partiality to friends, the support of those who are 
round about us, aversion for the undesirable, and 
attachment to the desirable (III. 5). It is interest- 
ing to note that while the pure noumenal Self is re- 
garded as the Mover of the Body, under whose direct- 
tion the Bod)^ goes round like a wheel driven by a 
potter, the sensory organs being the rein, the motor 
organs the horses, the body the chariot, the mind the 
charioteer, and the temperament the whip (II. 9), 
the phenomenal Self is declared to be like a beast 
chained by the fetters of good and evil, bound like 
one in prison, subject to terror as one in the hands 
of death, deluded by pleasure like one intoxicated by 
liquor, rushing headlong like one possessed by an evil 
spirit, bitten by adversity as by a great serpent, 
bliiilii by prssioa as by night, filled by Maya as by 
sleight-of-hand, false like a dream, unsubstantial like 
the pith of the Banana tree, changing its dress like 
an actor, and falsely delighting the mind like a painted 
wall (IV. 2). So far about the earlier portion of the 
Maitri. In the later portion we have a heliotheism 
bordering upon pantheism, a number of astronomical 
speculations (VI. 14-16), the doctrine of the Word 
and the non- Word, non-Word being even superior to 
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Word, an exhortation to avoid the company of those 
who always live in a state of hilarity, those who beg, 
those who live on handicraft, those who perform sacri- 
fices for the unworthy, the Madras who learn scriptures, 
the rogues who wear knotted hair, dancers, merce- 
naries, prize-fighters, mendicants, actors, those who have 
been dismissed from king's service, those who pretend 
to allay the evil influence of sprites and goblins, those 
who wear red-dress, ear-rings and skulls, emd finally 
those who by their sophisms shake the faith of the 
people in the Vedas (VII. 8). We have also an adum- 
bration of the later Hathayoga practices such as those 
of pressing the tongue against the palate, and con- 
ve5dng the breath through the Sushumna (VI. 18-21), 
and finally a description of the seven mystical sounds 
which are heard in the process of contemplation, 
namely, those of a river, a bell, a brazen vessel, a 
wheel, the croaking of frogs, the pattering of rain, and 
finedly a voice which comes from a place of seclusion 
(VI. 22). 

The Mandukya which is the last of the early great 
Upanishads — we may almost call it “ the Last of the 
Romans ” — is noticeable as laying once for all the 
foundations of the later Vedantic philosophy. It parti- 
tions the symbol Om in three different morce and adds 
a fourth mora-less part, corresponding to which there 
are different states of consciousness, corresponding to 
which, again, are different kinds of Soul. The great 
originality of the Mandukya consists in positing the 
four states of consciousness, namely, wakefulness, 
dream, sleep, and a fourth un-nameable state of 
consciousness ; while it teaches that there is cm aspect 
of the Gf dhead corresponding to these states of con- 
sciousness, the last alone being ultimately real. The 
Absolute of philosophy surpasses even such a theo- 
logical conception as that of God. 
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14. After having taken a brief review of the contents 
The Methods of Upa- of the Upanishads, we shall 
nishadic PhUosophy. pass on to a discussion of the 

various methods that have been employed by the Upa- 
nishadic philosophers. There is not one method alone 
which is adopted by the Upanishadic philosophers : 
various methods have been resorted to by them at 
different times according to the necessities of discuss- 
ion. 

(i) In the first place, we must note the enigmatic 
method which occurs from time to time in these 
Upanishads. When SandUya said that reality was 
" tajjalan,” he was adopting a cryptic way for saying 
how God could be regarded as the origin, the end, and 
the hfe of all things. When the philosopher of the 
liavasyopanishad introduced the Vidya and Avidya, 
and the Sambhuti and Asambhuti triplets, he was 
also taking recourse to the same method, pointing to 
a synthesis of opposites underlying the apparent 
contradictions involved in the formulation of the two 
riddles. The best illustration, however, of the enig- 
matic method is to be found in the ^vetasvataropani- 
shad, where we are told that reality is like a great 
circumscribing felly, wdiose tyres are the three Gunas, 
whose ends are the sixteen Kalas, whose spokes are the 
fifty Bhavas or conditions of Sainkhya philosophy, 
whose counter-spokes are the ten Senses and their 
ten Objects, whose six sets of eights are the eights such 
as the Dhatus, the Gods, the eight-fold Prakritiand so 
on, whose single rope is the Cosmic Person, whose 
three paths are the Good, the Bad and the Indifferent, 
or yet again, the Moral, the Immoral, and the A-moral, 
and finally which causes the single infatuation of the 
Ignorance of Self on account of the two causes, namely. 
Good and Bad works (S. 9 . a). The philosopher of the 
^vetasvatara again tells us that he contemplates 
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Nature which is like a vast expanse of water contri- 
buted to by the five different streams of the Senses, 
whose springs arc the five Elements which make it 
fierce and crooked, whose waves are the five Pranas, 
whose fount is the Antahkaranapanchaka, whose 
whirl-pools are the five Objects of sense which entangle 
a man into them, whose five rapids are the kinds of 
grief caused by Generation, Existence, Transformation, 
Declination and Decay, which diverts itself into the 
fifty channels of the Bhavas of Saihkhya philosophy, 
and finally, which has the five tides of periodic overflow 
namely, at Birth, in Childhood, in Manhood, in Old age 
and at Death (S. q. b). Philosophy would be arid and 
dry, if it did not occasionally contain such enigmatic 
riddles. Even Plato describes how a man and no- 
man, seeing and not-seeing a bird and no-bird on a 
tree and not -tree, killed it and did not kill it, with a 
stone and no-stone. 

(ii) Then, there is the aphoristic method as employ- 
ed in the Mandukya, which is the pattern of the later 
Sutra literature of the various Systems of philosophy. 
This method has the advantage of compressing all the 
material of thought in short pregnant sentences, while 
leaving the commentator to scratch his head as best 
he may on the interpretation of them. It is for this 
reason probably that the same Vedanta-sutras, for 
example, came to be interpreted in such different 
fashions by the various commentators on them. To 
translate from the Mandukya, we are told how “ the 
syllable Om is verily all that exists. Under it is in- 
cluded all the past, the present and the future, as 
well as that which transcends time. Verily all 
this is Brahman. The Atman is Brahman. This 
Atman is four-footed. The first foot is the Vai^va- 

nara, who enjoys gross things in the state of 

wakefulness. The second foot is the Taijasa, who 
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enjoys exquisite things in the state of dream. 

The third is the Prajna, who enjoys bhss in the 

state of deep-sleep The fourth is the Atman, 

.... who is alone, without a second, calm, holy and 
tranquil". This passage has been verily the basis upon 
which all the later systems of Vedantic philosophy 
have come to be built. 

(iii) We have next the etymological method which 
was adopted in many places by the Upanishadic seers 
under the spell of Brahmanism, which had not yet 
ceased to influence the formulation of thought. In 
the Chhandogya we are told how “ svapiti " means 

sata sampanno bhavati,” or " svamapito bhavati," 
that is, becomes one with himself ; how “ a^i^ishati " 
means " apa eva tada^itam nayante," or water is 
leading off all that is eaten ; how " pif^sati ” means 
" teja eva tatpitam nayate,” that is how heat is 
drying up what is drunk (S. lo. a). The Brihadara- 
nyaka tells us that " purusha " is really “ puri^aya", 
that is inhabiting the citadel of heart (S. lo. b). Final- 
ly even such a late Upanishad as the Mandukya tells 
us that the first letter A of the syllable Om is equiva- 
lent to Apti_or attainment, because it possesses the 
property of Adimattva or beginningness ; the letter U 
means Utkarsha or exaltation, because it signifies 
Ubhayatva or intermediateness ; and the third letter M 
means Miti or Apiti, because it signifies measurement or 
destruction (S. lo. c). But we may put it to the 
credit of the Upanishadic philosophers that such 
word— puzzles are to be met with only occasionally 
in Upanishadic literature. 

(iv) The fourth is what we may call the mythical 
method which is resorted to very often in the Upani- 
shads. This method is adopted in the first place for 
the purpose of conveying a moral lesson, as for exam- 
ple, in the Kenopanishad, where the parable of Indra 
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and the Damsel is introduced to convey the lesson of 
humility, to show, in other words, that nobody can 
attain Brahman unless he is humble at heart. In 
the second place, the myth introduced may have an 
aetiological purpose, as for example, the myth of the 
Sun as coming out of the huge World-egg, the myth 
being serviceable here to mark the course of the 
generation of the world-system from a Primeval Egg, 
which itself originally came from Being, and Being 
from Not-Being. Thirdly, the transcendental myth 
itself is not wanting, when, for example, we are told, 
as in the Aitareya, how the Atman entered the human 
skull and became individualised as the human soul, 
from which place again he looked back ad his origin, 
and convinced himself that he was the Atman. Or, 
finally, we may have a myth introduced even for the 
sake of parody, as for example, the Canine Chant 
which we have already had the occasion to notice 
in a previous section of this chapter. 

(v) Then, again, we have the analogical method, 
which is to be found employed in many places by the 
Upanishads. When, for example, the sage Yajna- 
valkya introduces the analogy of the drum, the conch 
or the lute in order to explain the process of the ap- 
prehension of the Self, or when again Aruni introduces 
the analogy of the juices, which in constituting honey 
cease to be different from it, or yet again of the rivers 
that flow into the ocean and become merged in it, 
or of salt which becomes one with water when it is 
poured into it — all these illustrations serving to show 
the non-difference of the Individual Soul from the 
Universal Soul — we have the analogical method which 
tries to envisage by images what cannot be explained 
by the rigour of logic. 

(vi) Then, sixthly, we have the dialectic method 
which is the stock-in-trade of the Upanishadic argu- 
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ment, and could be seen employed at every stage of 
the development of Upanishadic philosophy. We 
must take care to understand the word " dialectic ” 
here in its root sense, as the method of the dialogue, 
instead of in the Platonic or the Hegelian sense in which 
it may otherwise be understood. The dialogue occa- 
sionally takes the foiin of a severe disputation as at 
the Symposium in king Janaka’s court, which unfor- 
tunately became a tragedy on account of the impreca- 
tion uttered by Yajnavalkya on his last disputant, 
namely, ^akalya. In short, unless the' superiority of 
the leading philosopher is implicitly acknowledged, a 
discourse very often takes the form of wrangling, and 
may end tragically, as it did at the Symposium we are 
referring to. 

(vii) As contrasted with the dialectic method, we have 
what we may call the synthetic method of philosophy. 
Here an attempt is made not to destroy, but to fulfil, 
as may be seen by the synthesis of thought effected by 
A^vapati Kaikeya out of the doctrines of the six 
cosmological philosopliers in the Chhandogya, or by 
Pippalada out of the six psycho-metaphysical ques- 
tions propounded to him by the six seers in the 
Prasnopanishad, or finally by Yajnavalkya out of 
the six metaphysical points of view suggested to 
him by King Janaka in Brihadaranyaka IV. There 
is neither a tn quoque argument here, nor any indiffer- 
ent and precise cutting of the knot, but a sympa- 
thetic inclusion of the points of view suggested by 
others in a higher synthesis. 

(viii) As against the dialectical and the synthetic 
methods, we have what we may call the monologic 
method, the method of soliloquy. The Upanishadic 
philosophers are generally very chary of impar ting 
spiritual wisdom ; but it so happens occasionally that 
when they have given the right answer to their ques- 
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tioners’ problem, they overhit themselves in their ex- 
position, and lose themselves in a soliloquy in the 
midst of many. • Thus it was that Yajnavalkya at the 
Symposium, after he had answered the question pro* 
pounded to him by Uddalaka, lost himself into a re- 
verie, and began to think aloud on the , universal 
immanence of God in the famous passage which has 
been known as the Antaryami-Brahmana. Thus was 
it also that Yajnavalkya poured himself out in his 
conversation with Janaka on the immutable nature of 
Atman in the Brihadaranyaka IV. 3-4. Finally, even 
though Yama, in the Kathopanishad, was unwilling to 
impart wisdom to Nachiketas on the third question 
which was asked him by Nachiketas, when once he 
began to speak, he spoke in a philosophical monologue 
which absolutely overhit the bounds of the original 
question. The truth is, that in the case of these Upa- 
nishadic philosophers, it does not generally rain ; but 
when it does rain, it pours profusely. 

(ix) We have next the ad hoc or temporising method 
which is also a noticeable feature of Upanishadic philo- 
sophising. Very often the philosophers are absolutely 
pertinent, and never illuminate on any topic except the 
one which is immediately before them, and according to 
the capacity of the learner. In the celebrated Indra- 
Virochana myth, their preceptor Prajapati tells them 
the secret of philosophy not all at once, but only 
when either of therri has prepared himself for receiving 
the wisdom to be imparted. It thus happens that 
Virochana is completely satisfied with the first answer 
of Prajapati, but Indra is not, and presses his Master 
again and again for the solution of his difficulties, 
Prajapati disclosing the secret of his philosophy only 
ultimately. It thus comes to pass that the Atman is 
successively proved to be no longer a mere bodily 
double, or as identical with the Self in the states of 
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dream or deep-sleep, but with the Self as-identical- 
with-itself. Prajapati only gives what his pupils need, 
and thus supplies us with an excellent example of the 
ad hoc method employed in Upanishadic philosophy. 

(x) Finally, we have the regressive method which 
takes the form of many successive questions, every 
new question carrying us behind the answer to the 
previous question. Thus it was that when Janaka 
asked Yajnavalkya what was the light of man, Yajna- 
valkya said it was the Sun. Janaka went behind 
answer after answer, carrying Yajnavalkya from 
the Sun to the Moon, from the Moon to the Fire, from 

the Fire to the Atman, which exists behind them 

all as the Light-in- itself (Bri. IV. 3). Thus it was also 
how Gargl took Yajnavalkya from question to question, 
asking him what was the support of water and Yajna- 
valkya answering it was air, asking again what was be- 
hind air and Yajnavalkya answering it was the inter- 
mundia, and so on, until from behind the intermimdia, 
the world of the Sun, the world of the Moon, the world 

of the Stars, the world of the Gods Gargl carried 

Yajnavalkya to the region of Brahman. But when 
Gargl asked again what lay behind the world of Brah- 
man itself, she exhibited the inordinate curiosity of 
the female kind, especially when given to philo- 
sophy, which leads necessarily to a regress ad infini- 
tum, Yajnavalkya checking the progress of the ques- 
tionnaire in the only appropriate way — “ Thy head 
shall fall off if thou inquires! again '' (S. ii). 


15 . There is a branch of the Upanishadic method of 


The Poetry of the 
Upanishads. 


philosophising which calls for treat- 
ment under a separate section. It 
is what we may call the poetical 


method of philosophy. This method does really suffer 


from the defect, that what is suggested under the garb 
of poetry can never be regarded as the rigorous 
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truth of philosophy. The poetical method is appli- 
cable to philosophy where an emotion is to be created 
about the nature of reality, or when this reality be- 
comes a fact of mystical apprehension. When such 
is the case, the seer gives no heed to the principles of 
metrification, and the metre he employs is wild and 
irregular, though at the same time pleasing by its 
wildness. " Like the Corybantes, who lose all con- 
trol over their reason in the enthusiasm of the secret 
dance, and during this supernatural possession are 
excited to the rhythm and harmony which they com- 
municate to men, these poets create their admired 
songs in a state of divine insanity.” And thus, as we 
may naturally expect, the Upanishadic poetry is mys- 
tical, moral, or metaphysical, rather than heroic, or 
lyrical, or given to the description of nature or love. 
It may be remembered that the moral tone of Upa- 
nishadic poetry is strictly subservient to its meta- 
physical implications, and it does not rise, as in the case 
of the hymn to Varuna in Rigveda VII. 88, to an 
expression of the innermost feelings of the human 
heart, to a confession of sin, or to a prayer for gracious 
atonment to divinity. The poetry of the Isopanishad 
is a commixture of moral, mystical and metaphysical 
elements ; that of the Kenopanishad is psycho-meta- 
physical ; that of the Kathopanishad has as its chief 
topic the teaching about the Immortality of the Soul 
and the practical way to the realisation of Atman ; the 
poetry of the ^vetaivatara rises in the sixth chapter to 
a theistic description of God, and a representation of 
Him as causa sui ; it is only in the Mun^akopanishad 
that we find the highest emotion of which the Upani- 
shads are capable. This of course is not yet of the 
highest order, but we may say that never elsewhere in 
the Upanishads do we find the stage of emotionalism 
that is reached in the Mun^aka. There are, however, 
6 
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a number of passages in the Upanishads which are 
couched in prose, and yet are highly poetic in 
sentiment. They are what a modem writer has called 
" conflagrations of prose-poetry”. Thus for example, 
as a piece of sustained imaginative composition in 
prose, we may take the passage from the Chhandogya 
which tells us that " the heaven must be regarded as 
the supporting beam from which the intermundane 
region hangs like a bee-hive. The Sun is the honey 
of the gods as preserved in this bee-hive. The rays 
which the Sun spreads in different quarters, namely, 
the eastern, the southern, the western, the northern 
and the upward directions are the different honey-cells 
looking in the various directions. The hymns of the 
four Vedas are the bees which work on the bee-hive 
from the various sides. The different colours of the 
Sun are the different kinds of nectar on which the 
various gods live”, and, we are told, these gods live 
on them not by the ordinary processes of drinking or 
eating, but by merely ” looking ” at them (S. 12. a) — 
an expression which gives us an insight into the 
ffetepta of the Upanishadic gods. As an example of 
allegory in the Upanishads, we may take the eschato- 
logical passage from the Kaushitaki M'hich speaks of 
” the river of agelessness, the hall of omnipresence, 
the couch of grandeur, the damsel of mind, the hand- 
maid of vision, the flowers of the worlds which these 
are intent on weaving, the passage of the Soul ihrough 
the river merely by the motion of the mind, the haven 
of safety which it reaches by the assertion of its identi- 
fication with the highest Brahman — a fit concatena- 
tion of circumstances that befall the Soul which is 
described as the Child of the Seasons." We have 
said above that the Upanishads do not contain 
either nature-poetry or love-pcctry, and hence the 
beautiful does not much fall within the scope of Upa- 
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nishadic thought ; but the Upanishads deal neverthe- 
less with the sublime in nature, or with the sublime 
in the region of mind, or even in the transcendental 
sphere. As an example of the sublime in nature, we 
may take the passage from the BrihadSranyaka which 
tells us that “ by the command of the imperishable 
Brahman, the sun and the moon stand in their places ; 
by the command of that Brahman, the heaven and the 
earth stand apart ; by the command of that Brahman, 
the moments and the hours, the days and the nights, 
the half-months and the months, the seasons and the 
years, all stand apart ; by the command of that Brah- 
man, some rivers flow out to the east from the White 
Mountains, and others to the west or some other 
quarter” (S. 12. b.). As an example of subhmity in 
the subjective sphere, we may quote the passage from 
the Chhandogya in which we are told that the city 
within is exactly like the city without, that the heart 
is tlie citadel of Atman as the universe itself is, that 
just as in the outer world there is that unending space 
which contains within it the heaven and the earth, the 
fire and the wind, the sun and the moon, the lightning 
and the stars, similarly, even here, within this little 
citadel, are they to be equally fotmd (S. 12. c). 
Finally, as an example of sublimity in the transcenden- 
tal sphere, we have the passage from the Chl^- 

dogya which tells us that ” Infinity alone is bliss 

When one secs nothing else, hears nothing else, imder- 

stands nothing else, that is the Infinite The 

Infinite is above, below, behind, before, to the right and 

to the left I am above, I am below, I am behind, 

I am before, I am to the right and to the left 

The Self is above, the Self is below, the Self is be- 
hind, the Self is before, the Self is to the right 
and to the left. He who knows this truly attains 
Swarajya ” (S. 12. d). 
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16. Let us now turn to a brief discussion of the 
doctrines of the great philosophers 
flJupJSSSSS'SS.S! Uved and thought in the 

Upanishadic period. We shall be 
considering the doctrines in detail in the later chap- 
ters of this work, where they would be found 
^distributed according to problems. At this place, we 
have to content ourselves with merely a concise 
statement of them for fear of repetition of the material 
in the later chapters. It is also necessary for us to 
introduce our readers to the names of the great philo- 
sophers, each of whom made some contribution to the 
development of Upanishadic thought, and, in the case 
of the metaphysical philosophers especially, to ex- 
hibit the logical link between their doctrines in order 
to indicate the lines for a fuller and systematic study 
of them. We shall severely exclude from our present 
conspectus the names of unhistorical or mythological 
personages. The dialogue between Indra, Virochana 
and Prajapati, for example, merely serves to bring out 
certain philosophical conceptions, without enabling us 
to attribute them to historical personages. Indra, Viro- 
chana and Prajapati are all of them mythological per- 
sonages, and hence we can attribute to neither of them 
the doctrines that have been advanced in that great 
story. It is unfortunate that the author of that story 
should have entirely hidden himself behind it. Simi- 
larly, in the dialogue between Indra and Pratardana 
in the Kaushitaki, between Bhrigu and Varuna in the 
Taittirlya, and between Nachiketas and Yama in the 
Katha, Indra, Varuna and Yama seem respectively to 
be imhistorical persons. Nachiketas may have been a 
historical personage ; while there is not much ob- 
jection to regard Pratardana and Bhrigu as historical. 
Then, again, it must be remembered, that many of the 
doctrines of the Upanishads are entirely untraceable 
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to their authors. Thus, for example, the doctrines of 
the Mundaka cannot be traced to any particular author. 
The author must have been a great eclectic indeed; 
but it is unfortunate that we cannot trace his person- 
ality. The doctrines of the 6 veta 4 vatara, on the other 
hand, could be definitely attributed to the sage 6veta- 
Svatara, whose name has been mentioned towards the 
end of that Upanishad (VI. 21). While, therefore, we 
shall notice in the following short survey the names of 
the persons, which, without objection, maybe regarded 
as historical, it is necessary to remember that there 
must have been many a philosopher who lived, and 
thought, and died unknown. His work has remained, 
though his personality has been lost. 

17 . Of the mystical philosophers, Tri^anku seems in- 
deed to have been a man of great 
insight, as may be seen from the 
little scroll that he has bequeath- 
ed to us in the Taittirlya Upanishad. Nor must we 
forget that Maitri himself, the promulgator of the 
Maitri Upanishad, was a great God-realiser, as may be 
seen from his description of “ the Atman as realised ” in 
that Upanishad. Rathitara, Pauru^ishti and Naka 
Maudgalya has each of them left to us the virtue 
which he regarded as of supreme importance, namely. 
Truth, Penance, and the Study of the Vedas. Mahidasa 
Aitareya seems to have been a philosopher interested 
in eugenics. His problem was the prolongation of 
human life, even though he tried to realise it ritualis- 
tically (S. 13. a). Aruni must have witnessed, if not 
practised, the fasting philosophy of ancient times 
(S. 13. b) . The sage Kaushitaki was the inventor of the 
doctrine of Prana as Brahman. He seems to have been 
an ancient “satyagrahin,” and to have practised the 
virtue of non-begging. He was the author of the doc- 
trine of the “Three Meditations,” namely on the Suoi 
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the Full moon, and the New moon, for the fulfilment of 
some specific desires. Paingya seems to have been the 
henchman of Kaushitaki in his doctrine that PrSna was 
the lord of the Senses as well as the Mind. Pratardana 
was a free-thinker of antiquity, disbelieving in the 
efficacy of external ritualism, advocating the doctrine 
of the inner sacrifice which is always going on within 
us, and contributing to thought, probably, the doc- 
trine of Prajnatman, a bio-psycho-metaphysical con- 
ception. Sushkabhringara seems to have taught that 
if a man regarded the Rigveda as supreme, all beings 
would worship him (archante) ; if he regarded the 
Yajurveda as supreme, all would join (yujyante) to 
prove his supremacy ; and that if he regarded the 
Samaveda as supreme, all would bow down to him 
(saifanamante). This is a philologico-philosophical con- 
tribution of ^ushkabhringara made under Brahmanic 
influence. Finally, the sage Jaivali seems to have held 
that the Universe exhibits at every stage the principle 
of sacrifice. “ When we cast our glance at the sky, 
he said, we see that the heaven is a great altar in which 
the sun is burning as fuel, his rays being the smoke, 
the day being the light of the sacrificial fire, the quar- 
ters the coals, and the intermediate quarters the 
sparks of the fire ; from the oblation that is offered in 
this sacrifice, namely ^raddha, rises the Moon. If we 
look at the sky again, we see that ” par janya” is the 
great altar in which the year is burning as fuel, the 
clouds being the smoke, the lightning being the light 
of the sacrificial fire, the thunderbolt the coals, and the 
rumbling of the clouds the sparks of the sacrificial 
fire ; from the oblation offered in this sacrifice, namely 
the Moon, rises Rain. Then again, the whole world 
is a great altar in which the earth bums as fuel, fire 
being the smoke, night being the light, the moon being 
coals, and the stars the sparks of the fire ; from the 
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oblation offered in this sacrifice, namely Rjiin, rises 
Food. Fourthly, man himself is a great altar in which 
the opened mouth is the fuel, the breath the smoke, 
the tongue the light, the eyes the coals, the ears the 
sparks ; from the oblation offered in his sacrifice, 
namely Food, rises Seed. Finally, woman herself is a 
great altar, in which Seed being offered as an oblation, 
rises Man. In this very peculiar way does Jaivali's 
philosophy connect the Sraddha libation with the 
Moon, the Moon with Rain, the Rain with Food, the 
Food with Seed, and finally the Seed with Man. This 
is his celebrated Doctrine of Five Fires. Finally, when 
a Man is cremated, fr 9 m out of the fire of cremation 
which serves as altar, a lustrous person arises, who 
goes either to the World of the Gods, or to the World 
of the Fathers, as his qualifications enable him to 
proceed ”. 

18. Of the cosniological philosophers, a passage from 

Cosmological and ChhSndogya (V. ii) tells us 

Psychological philo- that while Uddalaka held that the 
sophers earth was the substratum of things, 

Prachinasala held that it was the heaven which was so, 
while Budila, ^arkarakshya, and Indradyumna held that 
water, space and air were respectively the substrata of 
things, and Satyayajna said that the substratum was the 
Sun — the celestial fire. In this passage we have the 
names of the persons who held that the elements were 
the ultimate substrata of things, even though in many 
other Upanishads these doctrines have been left un- 
traced to philosophers. Raikva alone is elsewhere 
described as having held with Indradyumna that air 
was the substratum of all things. A4vapati Kaikeya, 
who adopts the synthetic method, is described in the 
Chhandogya as having incorporated these views into 
his doctrine of the Universal Atman, the Atman 
Vaisvanara, who is “ pradesamatra ” and “ abhivi- 
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mlna ” — expressions whose meaning we shall deter- 
mine later on — the heaven constituting the head of 
the Atman, the sun his eye, the air his breath, space his 
body, water his bladder, and the earth his feet (ChhSn. 
V. i8). A transition is made from cosmology to phy- 
siology when Satyakama Jabala teaches Upakosala 
that reeJity is to be found not in the sun, or the moon, 
or the lightning, but in the person in the eye (Chhan. 
IV), and from cosmology and physiology to psychology, 
when Gargya thinks that the physical categories such 
as the sun, the moon, and the wind, and physiological 
categories such as the eye are the ultimate reality, 
and Ajata^atru, his instructor, tells him that reality is to 
be found in the deep-sleep-consciousness (Bn. II). The 
very much greater interest that is taken in psychology 
rather than in cosmology by the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers is evident from the way in which they always 
ask questions about psychological matters. Of the 
interlocutors of Pippalada in the Pra^na Upcinishad, 
the first, namely, KabandhI Katyayana alone 
seems to be interested in cosmology when he asks — 
i' rom what primal Being are all these things 
created ? —while the others are interested in some 
kind of psychological question or other. Bhargava 
Vaidarbhi is interested in physiological psychology, 
and asks — What sense is the lord of all the 
others ? Kausalya A^valayana is interested in the 
metaphysics of psychology, and asks the question — 
From what being Prana, the lord of the senses, 
was born ? Sauryayani Gargya is an abnormal 
psychologist, taking interest in the problem of dreams. 
6aibya Satyakama is interested in mysticism, and 
asks the question about the efficacy of meditation on 
Om ; while Suke^I Bharadvaja is again interested 
in the metaphysics of psychology, when he asks 
the question about the nature of the Person with 
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Sixteen Parts. The philosophy of Pippalada emerges 
in the answers that he gives to these seers. Pippa- 
lEda is a great psycho-metaphysician of antiquity, ad- 
vocating the doctrine of Rayi and PrSna, which is 
equivalent to the Aristotelian doctrine of Matter and 
Form, as well as the doctrines of the supremacy of the 
vital breath above the senses and the primary emergence 
of the vital breath from the Atman. He regards the 
state of dream as one in which the mind of man has 
free play, bodying forth the forms of things inexpe- 
rienced as well as experienced, and the state of deep 
sleep as one in which the light of the man is over- 
powered by the light of the Self. Pippalada also 
teaches that by meditation on Om till the time of 
death, one goes to the celestial regions where one learns 
from Hiranyagarbha to see the all-pervading Person, 
while in regard to the doctrine of the Person with 
Sixteen Parts, he prepares the way for the later 
SSmkhya and Vedantic doctrine of the Lihga-sarira. 
Bhujyu and Uddalaka, who are mentioned in the 
Brihadaranyaka are both of them interested in psychi- 
cail research. The curious personality of Vamadeva 
which appears for the first time in Rigveda IV. 26, 27, 
is introduced again in the Brihadaranyaka I. 4. 10, 
where he declares himself as having been Manu and the 
Sun in a previous birth, as well as in the Aitareya II. 4, 
where the philosophy of “Three Births” is declared 
to have been in consonance with his teaching. This 
sage, who seems to have been intensely interested in 
the question of rebirth, declares that ” while yet in 
embryo he tried to know all the births of the gods. A 
hxmdred iron citadels tried to hold him ; but a hawk 
that he was, with swiftness he came down to the earth. 
In embryo indeed did Vlmadeva speak in this manner.” 
VSmadeva seems to have held that there were three 
births of man : the first birth of a man occurs whe^ 

r 
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the spermatozoon combines with the ovum ; his second 
birth occurs when a child is born to him ; his third 
birth takes place when he is himself reborn after death. 
Bhrigu, who is mentioned in the Taittirlya, was a 
great metaphysical psychologist, who held that food, 
life-breath, mind, intellect and bliss constituted, in 
the order of gradation, the expressions of Atman. 
Fin all y, we are introduced in Brihadaranyaka IV to 
the doctrines of certain psycho-metaphysicians, when 
we are told that Jit van ^ailini held that speech was 
the highest reality; Udahka ^aulbayana that breath 
was the highest reality ; Varku Varshna, Gardabhl- 
vipTta Bharadvaja, Satyakama Jabala and Vidagdha 
^akalya held respectively that the eye, the ear, the 
mind and the heart constituted the ultimate reality ; 
while Yaiijavalkya, following the synthetic method, 
found a place for each of these doctrines in his final 
synthesis. 

19 . Of the metaphysical philosophers, ^andilya. 

Metaphysical phiio- Dadhyach, Sanatkumsra, Aruni 
sopbers. and Ysjnavalkya are the most 

prominent, the last being the greatest of them all. 

(i) The complete philosophy of handily a is preserved 
for us in that small section of the Chhandogya, namely, 
III. 14, where ^andilya formulates for us the main 
doctrines of his philosophy. In 
sandiiya. place, ^he gives us the 

cosmological proof of the Absolute which he calls 
“ TajjalSn ”, that from which things are born, to which 
they repair and in which they live. Secondly, he 
teaches the doctrine of Karmandm^ says that fate 
alone betakes a man in the next world for which he 
has paved the way by his works in this life. In the 
third place, he gives us a characterisation of Atman 
in thoroughly positive terms. This stands against the 
later negative theology of Yljhavalkya. Fourthly, 
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he tells us that the Atman is both great and small; 
greater than the great, and smaller than the small ; 
infinite and infinitesimal. Lastly, he tells us that the 
end of human life consists in being merged in the 
Atman after death, a consummation, which, he is sure 
he will reach. 

(ii) The sage Dadhyach who, like Vamadeva, is a 
sage of Vedic repute, as referred 
Dadhyach. Rigveda I. ii6. 12, is also 

a sage who occupies a prominent place in Brihada- 
ranyaka II. The ‘‘MadhuvidyS” referred to in the 
Rigveda is in this Upanishad expounded in great detail. 
As regards his personal histor}^ we are told in the 
Rigveda that he knew the secret of the “ MadhuvidyS.,” 
and that he had been enjoined upon by Indra, on pain 
of capital punishment, not to disclose the secret to 
anybody. The Alvins wanted to learn that wisdom 
from Dadhyach, and, because they were convinced 
that Indra would fulfil his threat, they first cut off 
the head of Dadhyach themselves, and substituted on 
his trunk the head of a horse. Dadhyach thereupon 
spoke by the horse’s head to the Asvins, and taught 
them the " Madhuvidya.” Indra was very wroth to see 
that the secret had been imparted by Dadhyach, and 
so he cut off the head from the body of Dadhyach, 
upon which, the Asvins re-substituted the original 
head, and Dadhyach became whole again ! It was 
this sage Dadhyach who is introduced in the Briha- 
daranyaka as having held the doctrine of the mutual 
interdependence of things, because all of them are in- 
dissolubly connected in and through the Self. To 
quote from the History of Indian Philosophy Volume 
II, “ all things are in mutuum commercium, because they 
are bound together by the same vinculum suhstantiale, 
namely, the Self. The earth, says Dadhyach, is the 
honey of all beings, and all beings are the honey of 
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the earth, just because the same ‘lustrous,’ ‘ immortal ’ 
Self inhabits them both. The fire is the essence of all 
things, and all things are the essence of fire, just 
because the immortal self is the essence of both. Simi- 
larly, are the wind, the sun, the space, the moon, the 
lightning, the thunder, the ether, and even law, truth, 
and humanity the essence of all things whatsoever, 
and all things are the essence thereof, inasmuch as 
the same law, the same element, the same indissoluble 
bond connects them both. Finally, the individual 
Self is itself the essence of all things, and all things 
are the essence of the individual Self, inasmuch as 
both of them are held together by the same Universal 
Spirit. It is this Universal Spirit which is the lord 
and king of all things. As all the spokes are contained 
between the axle and felly of a wheel, all things and all 
selves are connected in and through the Supreme 
Self. It is on account of the Supreme Self, that all 
things stand related together. All things appear on 
the back-ground of this eternal curtain. ‘ Nothing 
exists that is not covered by the Supreme Self. He 
becomes like xmto every form, and all the forms are 
only partial revelations of Him. The Lord appears 
many through his magic power ’. Thus does Dadh- 
yach teach the doctrine of the supreme existence of 
the one, and the apparent existence of the many.” 

(iii) The third philosopher who invites our attention 

is the sage SanatkumSra of the 

Sanatlcuman. j .1 j. a 

Chhandogya, the preceptor of 
Narada. Leaving aside his sorites of psychological, 
physical and metaphysical categories which is of 
little consequence for philosophy, let us note here 
the points of value in his philosophy. In the first 
place, SanatkumSra seems to teach a spiritual hedo- 
nism. Happiness— and, in SanatkumSra's hands, happi- 
ness becomes the equivalent of spiritual happiness— is 
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the spring of all action ; action is the cause of faith ; 
faith, of belief ; when a man believes, he thinks ; when 
he thinks, he knows ; and when he knows, he reaches 
the truth. In this way, happiness, action, faith, 
belief, thought, knowledge and truth constitute, in 
SanatkumSra’s hands, a moral ladder to realisation 
(VII. 17-22). Secondly, it is Sanatkumara who teaches 
the doctrine of Bhflman. " Bhtiman ” is that infinite 
happiness which arises by the vision of the divinity 
all around. When anything else is seen, that is 
" Alpa.” Thus all possessions in the shape of cows 
and horses, elephants and gold, servants and wives, 
lands and palaces, are of little consequence as con- 
trasted with Bhtiman (VII. 23-24). Thirdly, the reali- 
sation of Bhtiman occurs when an experience such 
as is implied in the expression “ SohamStma ” is 
attained (VII. 25). Lastly, Sanatkumara teaches that 
Atman is the source of all things whatsoever. From 
Atman spring hope and memory ; from Atman spring 
space, light and waters ; from Atman everything 
unfolds, in Atman everything hides itself. Atman is 
the source of all power, all knowledge, all ecstasy 
(VII. 26). 

(iv) Aruni, the greatest of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers, barring of course Yajna- 
valkya, though he has been re- 
ported to be the latter’s philosophical teacher — as may 
be seen also from a number of points of resemblance 
between Aruni and Ysjnavalkya, especially in regard 
to their theories of Sleep ^nd Dream on the one hand, 
and of Monistic Idealism and Doctrine of Appearance 
on the other — is a philosopher, who, like his other 
compeers of the Upanishadic period, is a great psycho- 
metaphysician. In regard to his psychological theo- 
ries, we must remember that he advances the “Fatigue ” 
theory of sleep (VI. 8. 2 ), and tells us that in the state 
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of sleep, the individual Self becomes one with the 
Atman (VI. 8. i) — ^points which have become the 
current coin of Upanishadic thought. In regard 
to departing consciousness, he teaches that, while a 
man is dying, his speech first becomes merged in the 
mind, then his mind becomes merged in breath, then 
breath becomes merged in light, and finally light be- 
comes merged in the deity (VI. 15) — a theory which 
Yajnavalkya later borrows and expatiates upon. In 
regard to his metaphysical doctrines, he views Sub- 
stance from the cosmological point of view, regarding 
it as the final substratum of all things, in fact as the 
material cause of the universe, just as iron is the 
material cause of all iron-weapons, and gold of gold- 
ornaments (VI. 1. 4-6). Secondly, he tells us that 
this underlying Substance is " alone real ”, all else 
is merely a name. Aruni is an extreme nominalist 
who paves the way for the Doctrine of Illusion (VI. i. 
4-6). Thirdly, he tells us that what thus exists as 
the primal hypostasis cannot be regarded as Not- 
being, for from Not-Being nothing can come. Hence 
the hypostasis is Being (VI. 2. 1-2). This Being pro- 
duces from itself first fire, then water, then the earth, 
in that order (VI. 2. 3-4). Interpreted generally, the 
Sanskrit words he uses, namely Tejas, Ap, and Anna, 
could be interpreted as meaning respectively the 
energizing principle, liquid existence, and solid exist- 
ence. Fourthly, all things that exist in this world, 
animate as weU as inanimate, are made up of these 
elements by the process of Trivritkarana, a doctrine 
which Aruni first enunciates. Things are unreal ; 
the Elements alone are real ; and more than the Ele- 
ments, Being, which is the root of them all (VI. 3-4). 
Next Aruni teaches that it is this Being which is also 
the Self in man. ” That art Thou ” is the recurring 
instruction of Arimi to. his son ^vetaketu (VI. 8ff). 
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The spirit in nature is thus at the same time the spirit 
in man. It is interesting to note the parallel of Aruni’s 
idea with Green's. Cosmologically, this Being is the 
subtle essence which underlies phenomena, and which 
can be grasped only by faith (VI. 12), and by apt 
instruction from the teacher (VI. 14). Biologically, 
it is the supreme life-principle which gives life to the 
universe. The branches may die and yet the tree 
lives ; but when the tree dies, the branches die also. 
Similarly, the universe may vanish, but God remains ; 
but God cannot vanish, and hence the latter alterna- 
tive is impossible (VI. 11). Psychologically, it an- 
nihilates all individualities. Do not juices lose their 
individuality in honey, asks Ai'uni (VI. g) ? Do not the 
rivers lose their individuality in the ocean (VI. 10) ? 
Even likewise do all souls lose their individuality in 
the Atman. Viewed from the moral point of view, 
the Atman is truth. One who makes alliance with 
truth, makes alliance . with Atman also (VI. 16). 
Metaphysically, the Atman pervades all. As salt may 
pervade every particle of water into which it is put, 
the Atman fills every nook and cranny of the universe. 
There is nothing that does not live in Atman (VI. 13). 
We thus see how Aruni boldly postulates an idealistic 
monism in which there is no room for difference even 
from within. 

(v) Yajnavalkya, like his teacher Aruni, is a great 
psycho-metaphysician. We shall 
Yajnavalkya. Consider the points of his meta- 

physics first, and then go on to the consideration of his 
psychological doctrines. In fact, Yajnavalkya’s philo- 
sophy would be so much called upon in our later 
Chapters, that we can only indicate it here very briefly 
and for the purpose of giving a synoptic view of his 
philosophy. We shall not consider the points of Yajna- 
valkya's philosophy in the orjier in which he answers 
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the questions of his wife, and of the philosophers 
that meet him in King Janaka's court, and of King 
Janaka himself in the second, third and fourth chap- 
ters respectively of the Brihadiranyaka. We shall con- 
sider them only logically. In Chapter III of the Brihada- 
ranyaka, he had, no doubt, a formidable number of 
intellectual adversaries to grapple with. A^vala and 
Sakalya were interested more or less in ritualism and 
theology, and so they could be easily disposed of ; but 
Jaratkarava, who was interested in eschatology 
Bhujyu, whom we have already met with as a psychical 
researcher, Ushasta, who was interested in the 
nature of Ultimate Reality, Kahola, who wanted to 
know the practical way to the realisation of Atman, 
Gargi and Uddalaka, who were both interested in the 
problem of immanence, the one dynamically, the other 
statically, were, in any case, a formidable list of oppo- 
nents. The philosophy of Yajnavalkya which emerges 
in his conversation with these adversaries as well as 
his wife and king Janaka, may be briefly set 
down as follows. He teaches that all objects are 
centred in the Self, as all thoughts are centred in 
the mind, as all touches in the skin, as all waters in 
the ocean (II. 4. ii). The Atman pervades all. 
Yajnavalkya also uses the simile of the immanence of 
salt in water (II. 4. 12), borrowing it probably from 
his teacher Aruni. Secondly, Ysjnavalkya teaches 
that all things exist for the Self ; if we do not so re- 
gard them, they would vanish for us (II. 4. 6). Third- 
ly, he tells us that all things are dear for the sake of 
the Self. In every act of mental affection, the Atman is 
r ailin g imto Atman. The realisation of Atman is the 
end of all endeavour (II. 4. 5). Fourthly, Yajnavalkya 
says that this Atman alone is real; all else is "artam” 
— a mere tinsel-show (III. 4. 2 and III. 5. i). Yajfia- 
vallcya then proceeds to characterise the Atman in 
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negative terms ; the Atman is neither large nor small, 
neither short nor long ; he is flavourless, eyeless, 
odourless, and quality-less (III. 8. 8). Contrast this 
negative theology of Yajnavalkya with the posit- 
ive theology of San 4 ilya. As a proof of the exist- 
ence of Atman, Yajnavalkya draws upon the argu- 
ment from order : Atman is the " bund ” of all exis- 
tence : our very hours and days are measured by this 
Atman (III. 8. 9). The Atman is universally imma- 
nent. He is the inner controller of all things. We 
are merely like little dolls, and throw out our_ hands 
and feet according as the great Thread-puller, Atman, 
wishes to make us dance (III. 7). The Atman is the 
ultimate light of man ; all other lights are lights by 
sufferance. When Atman is realised as the light of 
man,_ one reaches self-consciousness (IV. 3. 1-6). 
The Atman alone is the ultimate hearer, seer, thinker ; 
there is no thinker beside Him (III. 4. 2). The Atman 
perceives himself. Only when there is a duality, 
then one may see another ; but when One alone 
is, processes of perception and thought are alike im- 
possible, and we are reduced to a state of solipsism 
(II. 4. 14). But Yajnavalkya takes care to say that 
the organs of perception of the percipient do not cease 
to function. That, from the epistemological side, is the 
relieving feature of his solipsism (IV. 3. 23-30). In 
psychology, Yajnavalkya teaches, like other Upa- 
nishadic philosophers, that when the state of dream 
occurs, the Atman spreads out his own light (IV. 3. 9). 
The Atman in this state moves out from his nest, 
guarding it nevertheless with breath (IV. 3. 12). It 
must be remembered, however, that the Atman only 
seems to move, or only seems to imagine in the state 
of dream, and does not really move or imagine (IV. 3. 7). 
Yajfiavalkya advises that when a man is dreaming, 
let no one wake him up suddeidy, for fear, appa- 
8 
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rently, that the Soul may depart (IV. 3. 14). A father 
in that state is not a fether ; a mother, a mother ; 
a thief a thief; a murderer, a murderer; aChan^ala, a 
Chantjala ; and analogically, a Brahmin a Brahmin 
(IV.3.22). As regards the state of sleep, he advocates, 
like Aruni, the fatigue theory (IV.3.19). He tells us, 
furthermore, that sleep is a twilight condition, where 
one sees this world as well as the other world (IV.3.99). 
As regards departing consciousness, Yajnavalkya 
tells the story of the process of death in such a realist- 
ic fashion that we cannot but regard him as an ex- 
ceedingly shrewd observer of nature. At the time of 
death, the corporeal self is mounted on by_the intelh- 
gent self, the ^arlra Atman by the Prajna Atman, and 
it moves along groaning like a heavy-laden cart (IV. 3. 
35). Before death occurs, the person in the eye first 
turns away (IV. 4. i). The end of the heart is lighted* 
and by that light, the soul departs either by the way 
of the eye, or the head, or any other part of the human 
body (IV. 4. 2). His “ Karman ” alone accompanies 
him ; it is the guardian of his destiny (IV. 4. 5). It is 
probably this doctrine of “Karman” that, we may say, 
Yajnavalkya imparted to Jaratkarava in III. 2. 13, 
and thus silenced him. Accorchng to Yajnavalkya, 
it seems that only when the Atman has prepared 
another abode for himself that he leaves the body. 
Not unless it finds another blade to rest upon would 
a caterpillar leave its original blade (IV. 4. 3). Ya- 
jnavalkya says also that the newer existence must be 
even a brighter existence : does not the goldsmith 
create from the old gold a newer and brighter form 
(IV. 4. 4) ? If the Self has left any desires in him 
while yet he lives in his body, he returns from his 
sojourn to this existence again; if no desires be left 
in him, he becomes one with Brahman (IV, 4.' 6). At 
that time no consciousness remains. -Goasciousiiess is 
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merely a “fleeting” phenomenon due to the entry of 
the Atman in the elements which produce the bodily 
form (II. 4. 12). Yajnavalkya’s wife was really 
frightened at the pass to which Yajnavalkya’s philo- 
sophy had led, but we, who understand Yajnavalkya’s 
absolute ideaUsm may not wonder if, from that point 
of view, he regarded even transmigration as a delu- 
sion. If we may be allowed to use Yajnavalkya’s 
own manner of philosophising, we may well ask, 
when the Atman alone is, at all places and at all times, 
from what would he transmigrate, and to what ? But 
all this is only implied in Yajfiavalkya. For fear of 
disturbing the ordinary routine of thought, of which 
his wife supplies us with an illustration, Yajfiavalkya 
hastily excuses himself from the impasse to which 
his doctrine had led him, by sa5dng that sufficient for 
the nonce was the wisdom he had imparted (II. 4. 13). 

20. Let us now examine somewhat the social con- 

Generai social con- ^ition in which these philosophers 
<****<>“• lived and made their speculations, 

(i) It seems the castes did evidently exist at the time 
of the Upanishads. We have the fonnulation of the 
caste system so far back as at the time of the Purusha- 
sukta, which must be, in any case, considered anterior 
to the Upanishads. In the Brihadaranyaka, there is 
a very unorthodox theory about the origin of castes. 
This Upanishad does not argue, hke the Bhagavadgita 
at a later date, that the castes were created by God 
according to " qualities and works.” On the other 
hand, we are told in the Brihadaranyaka that Brah- 
man was the first to exist ; but because it was alone, it 
did not fare well, and therefore it produced a better 
form, namely Kshatriya-hood. It was thus that from 
the original Brahman were created such heavenly 
deities as Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, 
Yama, Mrityu and I^a. These constitute the warrior 
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caste in the heavenly kingdom. Furthermore, after 
having created even Kshatriya-hood, Brahman did 
not fare well ; and therefore it created Vai 4 ya-hood 
in the heaverily kingdom, namely the Vasus, the 
Rudras, the Adityas, the Maruts and the Vi^vedevas. 
But even then it thought it was deficient, and there- 
fore, it created the ^Qdra order, represented in the 
heavenly kingdom by the god Pushan. In order 
to give itself completeness, again. Brahman created 
Dharma or Law, which probably binds all these castes 
together. Finally, Brahman assumed the form of Agni 
who was the Brahmin of the gods, and then we are 
told that the castes on the earth were created after 
the pattern of the castes in the heaven (S. 14). In 
this unorthodox theory, we have the origin of the 
earthly caste system on the pattern of a heavenly 
oaste system almost in the manner in which the 
ectypes in Plato's theory of Ideas are merely replicas 
of the archetypes. Then, again, as regards the exis- 
tence of A^ramas at the time of the Upanishads, we 
learn from the Taittiriya Upanishad that those of the 
student and the householder did definitely exist 
(S.15. a) ; while we have to conclude from other passages 
where one is advised “ to leave the world as soon as 
one becomes weary of it ” that the order of the reclu- 
ses did also exist ; and finally, from such Upanishads 
as the Mundaka as well as the mention of Samnyasa 
elsewhere, that the order of the Samnyasins came last 
and was the completion of the three previously 
mentioned. In the Chhandogya we have all the four 
orders enumerated deliberately. The householders are 
advised to give themselves up to sacrifice, study and 
charity: the recluses to penance; and the students to 
a life of celibacy with the master and extreme emaci- 
ation in his service. All these verily reach the holy 
worlds after death ; but we are told that he alone who 
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lives in Brahman, referring probably to the life of 
the SamnySsin, attains to immortality (S. 15. b). 
When we rearrange these orders, we find that the 
foundations of the future Airama system are already 
to be found firmly laid even in such an old Upanishad 
like the Chhandogya. So far about castes and orders 
at the time of the Old Upanishads. 

(ii) Now about the position of women in society in 
the Upanishadic times. In the Upanishads, we meet 
with three chief different types of women : Katyayani, 
the woman of the world, who is only once mentioned 
in the Brihadaranyaka ; Maitreyl, the type of a spiri- 
tual woman, a fit consort to the philosopher Yajna* 
valkya ; and GargI, the Upanishadic suffragette, who, 
fully equipped in the art of intellectual warfare, dares 
to wrangle with Yajna valkya even at the court ot 
King Janaka where a number of great philosophers 
are assembled, and declares that she would send two 
missiles against her adversary, Yajnavalkya, and that 
if he succeeds in shielding himself against those mis- 
siles, he may certainly be declared to be the greatest 
of the philosophers that had assembled. Bold and 
sturdy, she presses Yajnavalkya to a regressus ad infi- 
nitum, and had not Yajnavalkya checked her impu- 
dence by an appeal to the argumentum ad caput, 
she would have succeeded in nonplussing Yajna- 
valkya. But, even though she was to all appearances 
vanquished, she appears again a second time with 
two more moderate questions, and elicits from Yajna- 
valkya his doctrine of d5mamic inunanence (S. 16), 
(iii) As regards the relations of the Brahmins and 
the Kshatriyas, the Brihadaranyaka declares that a 
Brahmin ought to take his seat below a Kshatriya at 
the Rajasflya sacrifice, thus giving him the honour that 
he deserves. On the other hand, the Kshatriya must 
remember that because Kshatrahood has been born 
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from Brahminhood, therefore,, even though he may 
attain to the highest state, he must rest upon the 
Br ahmin as his source, that is, must live under the 
control and guidance of the Brahmins (S. 17,- a). In 
the ChhSndogya we are told by Jaivali that Aruni was 
the first man in the Brahmin circle to receive spiritual 
wisdom, and that therefore it was the Kshatriya caste 
that reigned supreme (S. 17. b); In the Brihadaran- 
yaka, we are told that it was only when Aruni went 
with the desire of living like a pupil to Jaivali, 
whom he regarded as superior to himself, that Jaivali 
could be prevailed upon to impart to him his spiritual 
wisdom (S. 17. c) ; and yet again in the Kaushitaki 
King Chitra Gargyayani complimented Aruni who had 
gone to him, fuel in hand, upon having approached 
him in an humble manner and therefore having been 
really worthy of Brahminhood, whereupon he proceeds 
to instruct him in spiritual knowledge (S. 17. d). All 
these passages indicate both the earthly and the spiri- 
tual supremacy of Kshatriyahood to Brahminhood. 
On the other hand, in certain passages as in the Bri- 
hadaranyaka and Kaushitaki, where Gargya, the proud 
Brahmin, had gone to King Ajata^atru to learn wis- 
dom, we read that Ajataiatru told him that it was 
against the “ usual practice ” that a Kshatriya should 
instruct a Brahmin in spirituality, but that Ajata^atru 
in the course of his conversation with Gargya felt his 
superiority so much that he could not be prevented 
from imparting his higher wisdom to Gargya, when, 
fuel in hand, the latter approached him in an hum- 
ble manner (S. 18). It w'ould seem from the above 
passage that the Brahmins were usually superior to 
Kshatriyas in spiritual knowledge, but that occasion- 
ally a Kshatriya might be superior to a Brahmin in that 
respect. Finally, in certain passages from the Upa- 
nishads, especially in the Brihadaranyaka and the 
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Maitri, we find that certain Brahmin sages stood very 
much superior to Kshatriya kings, who learnt wisdom 
from their Brahmin masters. " Here, O Yajnavalkya, 
is my kingdom,” said King Janaka when he stood 
astonished at the great intellectual and spiritual wis- 
dom of the Sage, " and here am I at your service ” 
(S. 19 . a). In the Maitri Upanishad we read that 
King Brihadratha, filled with repentance 
and remorse, went to the Sage ^akayanya, and 
implored him to help him out of the world of existence, 
as one would help out a frog from a waterless well 
(S. 19 . b). From these passages, it would seem that 
the Brahmins did very often maintain their intellec- 
tual and spiritual superiority. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that occasionally a Kshatriya, and occa- 
sionally a Brahmin, would be the intellectual and 
spiritual head of his age according to his abihties and 
powers, and that no charter was given either to Brah- 
min-hood or Kashatriya-hood that it alone should be 
the repository of intellectual and spiritual wisdom, 
and that, therefore, it would be ridiculous to argue, on 
the one hand, that the Brahmins alone, or on the 
other, that the Kshatriyas alone, were the custodians 
of spiritual culture, and thus, as in modern times, even 
a man belonging to the lowest order of society could, 
if he possessed the necessary ability and means, be in 
the vanguard of those who knew. 

21. It is only in the fitness of things that we should 


The Problems of 
Upaoishadic philo- 
sophy. 


close this introductory chapter 
with a statement of the chief pro- 
blems that emerge out of a con- 


sideration of the doctrines of the Upanishadic pMlo- 
sophers, as well.- as exhibit their inter-ration. Won- 
der, as.Plata said, , was the root of plulo^phy in Greece 
as in fndia. iThe Upanishadic phUosophers, we haye 
seen, .ceased to understand the forces of nature as 
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certain heavenly deities before whom they had to bow 
down their heads in unconscious awe. From the 
Rigveda to the Upanishads we find the same transi- 
tion as we find in the History of Greek Philosophy 
from Homer and Hesiod to Thales and Anaximander. 
Natural forces cease to be personified, and a definite 
attitude comes to be taken which is worthy only of 
speculative thinkers. " What is that,” asked the 
Upanishadic philosophers, “ which being known, every- 
thing else becomes known ” (S. 20)? In short, they 
wanted to know the “ arche ” of knowledge. They 
first tried to find this in the cosmological sphere ; but 
having failed to find it therein, they began to search 
after it in the psychological domain. What is it, they 
asked, which persists when the body is dead ? What 
is it, again, which lives and persistently creates, even 
though the body may go into a state of sleep (S. 21) ? 
Not without reason did Yajnavalkya stand victorious 
in the intellectual arena in Janaka’s court when he 
appealed to the transmundane problem of the persis- 
tence of the Self after death. What is the real root, 
he asked, from which the tree of life springs again 
and again, even though knocked and cut down by 
that Dark Cutter, Death (S. 22) ? We may well 
imagine how Janaka, who saw in the elephant, on 
which he was riding, a former sage, namely Bu 4 ila, 
must have been regarded as a very wise man of the 
day (S. 23). Eschatological knowledge was regarded 
as the most precious of all. But even then, the desire 
of man to know the Ultimate could not be finally 
quenched. He must know the answer to the most 
central problem — What is the Real, What is the 
Atman, What intellectual construction could he make 
about it ? An attempt to solve this problem would 
lead the Upanishadic philosopher into the very heart 
of metaph3rsics, and when a certain intellectual solu- 
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tion was arrived at, the next problem would be how 
practically to attain to that knowledge, what should 
be the norm of conduct following which one may hope 
to “ appropriate the God-head.” As the culmination 
of this practical endeavour would come in the mystical 
attitude, which would complete the moral endeavour, 
which, without it, would be like the Hamlet with 
Hamlet out. Mysticism was the culmination of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, as it is the culmination of all 
philosophies, and one who does not understand that 
the cosmology and the psychology, the metaphysics 
and the ethics of the Upanishads are merely a propae- 
deutic to their mystical doctrine can scarcely be 
said to have understood the spirit of Upanishadic 
philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UPANISHADIC 
COSMOGONY 

1. When Sir Henry Maine said that except the 
Search after the blind forces of nature nothing 

Substratum. moves in this world which is not 

Greek in its origin, he should have at least excluded 
from the scope of his assertion the Upanishadic philo- 
sophy, and more particularly, the Upanishadic cosmo- 
gony. The hey-day of Upanishadic philosophy was 
that great millenium before ever the earliest Greek 
philosophers, Thales and Anaximander, began to specu- 
late, and as in Greek philosophy, so in Upanishadic 
philosophy, the primary impulse to thought came from 
cosmologic, and more particularly from cosmogonic, 
speculation. The starry heavens above, the regula- 
rities of the moving seasons, the roaring of wind in the 
firmament, the conflagrations of the all-powerful fire, 
the periodical inundations of waters, in general, the 
settled recurrence of all happenings in nature, must have 
filled the natural inquirer with an impulse to find out 
the real meaning of all these phenomena ; and it is no 
wonder that as in Greek philosophy, so in Upanishadic 
philosophy, the primary search was after the 
of things. What is that which abides in the midst 
of changes ? What is that, which as the Upanishad 
puts it, may be called the "Tajjalan ”? What is that 
from which all things spring, into which they are re- 
solved, and in which they live and have their being ? 
(S. I. a) ? From the Taittirlyopanishad we kain that 
“that ^one might be regarded as the Ultimate 
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Reality of things, from which all these beings were 
bom, by which they live when bom, to which they 
repair and into which they are finally resolved ” 
(S. I. b). This is very much like the way in which 
Aristotle tells us the early Greek cosmologists con- 
ceived of their primary substance : ei oS yUp ea-nv Sttki/tk 

T« oi^«, Kou ot ytyv€TKi irpwTov K«t eij o (li9eipiT«.i TektvTouvv . . . ■ 
rovTo (TToiyeiov kou rcKVTtjv ^px^v (jiocaiv elvou r!^v ovrtjbv. ThcH 

again, when the Sage of the ^vetasvataropanishad 
asks in wonder at the very beginning of his trea- 
tise, " From whom are we born, in whom do we live 
and have our being ?” (S. i. c), we are put in mind of 
a similar remark of Hesiod at the opening of his 
“Theogony” when he asks “ Who made all this, and 
how did he make them ?”. The search after the 
ultimate cause of things, the substratum, the (pio-is of 
things, is as characteristic of the early Upanishadic 
cosmogony, as it is of the later Greek cosmogony ; 
and even though, as we may see in the sequel of 
this chapter, there is no justification for saying that 
Greek cosmogony was derived from the Upanishadic, 
still on account of the universally acknowledged, and 
definitely proved, priority of the Upanishadic spe- 
culation, he must be a bold man indeed who dares to 
say that all things except the blind forces of nature 
have come from Greece ! 

2. Coming to the details of Upanishadic cosmo- 

Proftress of the gony, even though it may not be 
Chapter. impossible for us to trace the pro- 

bable historical evolution of the different theories held 
on the subject of the genesis of the universe by the 
Upanishadic seers, based upon a more or less final 
chronological stratification of the different passages 
in the Upanishads, — a task which has been attempted 
by us elsewhere, — ^the necessities of methodology require 
that in a work like the present which professedly 
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takes a synoptic view of the problems of Upanishadic 
thought, we should re-arrange the theories in such a 
way as to enable us to institute a comparison between 
those theories and the theories held on the subject in 
a country like Greece. We may thus at once proceed 
to divide the theories of Upanishadic cosmogony into 
two main groups : the impersonalistic and the person- 
alistic. Among the impersonalistic theories may be 
included the theories which regard either or all of the 
elements as the substratum of things, or even such 
abstract conceptions as not-Being, or Being, or Life-force 
as lying at the root of all things whatsoever. Among 
the personalistic theories are theories which try to ac- 
count for the origin of creation from the Atman or 
God, and insist in various ways either on the 
dualistic aspect of creation, or the emanatory, or even 
the highly philosophic aspect implied in Theism proper. 
When the Upanishadic Sages regard the elements as 
the source of things, we must take them to mean 
what they say, and not, as certain later com- 
mentators under the spell of their theological idea have 
done, regard those elements as equivalent to deities. 
Thus for example, when it is said that either fire or 
water or air is the source of things, we have to imder- 
stand the Upanishadic sages to imply that it is the 
elements that go by those names that are to be re- 
garded as responsible for the unfoldment of creation. 
All theological commentators on the Upanishads 
such as Sankara and Ramanuja have understood 
these elements as meaning deities and not the ele- 
ments proper. But if we just consider for a while the 
naivete with which the theories were ushered into 
being, it may seem impossible for us to doubt that the 
Upanishadic seers meant by the elements the elements 
proper, and not the deities corresponding to those ele- 
ments. It is true that the word “ divinity ” is, on certain 
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occasions, used in the case of these elements, but it 
must be remembered that a similar word dths was 
used in the case of their elemental substrata even by 
Greek philosophers, and it is not without reason that 
Aristophanes should call such apotheosisers of ele- 
ments by the name of «6eot. Then again, the idea 
of creation ex nihilo seems to be generally repugnant 
tp the Upanishadic mind, and as in Greece, so in India 
we have the firm belief of the Upanishadic sages in the 
impossibility of the generation of anything from out of 
Nothingness, or Not-Seing. When, again, it seems to 
have been felt impossible by the Upanishadic seers 
that either the elements, or such abstract conceptions 
as Not-Being or Being could be held responsible 
for the explanation of creation, they felt the neces- 
sity of explaining that genesis from Life-force or 
Cosmic-force. Finally, when even this could not be 
regarded as a sufficient explanation of creation, they 
were obliged to take recourse to the idea of the Person, 
by whom the creation could be said to have been 
brought into being. We must also note that there is 
not much room for the idea of creation in an absolu- 
tistic system of metaphysics, which would try to 
explain away all creation as being only an illusion or 
appearance. We shall take this aspect of the problem 
of creation idso into account before we proceed, at the 
end of the Chapter, to say what the theistic idea of 
creation in the Upanishads was, especially in the 
account given by the 6veta§vataropanishad. 

3. To begin with the elements as constituting the 
Water as tbe of things, we have first to 

sabstratnm. take into account the theory in 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad which tells us almost 
in Thalesian fashion that water was the source of all 
things whatsoever : “ I» the beginning, verily, the 
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Waters alone existed ; from the Waters was bom 
Satya or Truth ; Satya produced Brahman, Brahman 
gave birth to Prajapati, and from Prajapati were bom 
the gods ; these gods worship Satya alone ” (S. 2. a). 
In this passage we are told not that the Atman or any 
personal Being existed originally, but that the waters 
were the first to exist, and that everything later came 
from them. It is curious to note also that Brah- 
man is here declared to have been created from Satya, 
which means that we have not to understand the word 
Brahman in the sense of primal reality as we under- 
stand it later. Then, again, when it is said that Satya 
was bom from Water, we have to understand by 
Satya the ultimate “ concrete” existent. We are also 
told that the Satyam consists of three syllables ; the 
first is Sa, the second is Ti, and the third is Yam, 
the first and the last being real, and the second unreal 
(S. 2. b). Freely interpreted, this passage would mean 
that unreality is enclosed on both sides by reality : 
the present moment which is evanescent is enclosed 
on both sides by an eternity which is real : we move 
from eternity to eternity, halting for a short while 
in the caravansary of the present ; and it is wonderful 
to notice that the whole of the ” Satyam ” has been 
supposed to have come out of the primeval waters. 
This is almost Thalesian, for Thales regarded water as 
the origin of all things and his philosophy did not 
need the hypothesis of a God as responsible for the 
creation of Water, unlike the Genesis which required 
the spirit of God to move upon the face of the prime- 
val waters, or unlike Manu who said that water was 
only the first existence that was created by God. The 
Brihadaranyakopanishad, like Thales, regards Water 
as the origin .of all things whatsoever, dispos- 
ing of a belief in God as the creator of the Water 
itself. 
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4. After water comes air. Raikva, who holds the 
^ theory of air as the final “ ab- 

sorbent ” of things, and therefore 
probably as the origin of them, has an interesting story 
connected with him. Once upon a time, we are told, 
king Jana^ruti was wandering in a forest when he 
happened to overhear the conversation between two 
swans. One of these swans said to the other, just as 
all the lower throws of dice merge in the highest 
throw, that is, pass to the winner, similarly all the 
good things that people do in the world pass to the sage 
Raikva, the philosopher with the car. Now Jana^ruti 
was so astonished at the conversation, that he at 
once sent his attendant to inquire and return to him 
with the knowledge as to where this sage Raikva 
dwelt. The attendant, after having visited different 
places, found out Raikva who was scratching his itch 
beneath a car, and then returned to his master 
to tell him that he had found out Raikva. King 
Jana^ruti went to Raikva with a number of cows, a 
gold necklace and a chariot drawn by a she-mule, 
and prayed to the Sage to teach him what god 
he worshipped. The sage Raikva replied that he 
had no business with the cows, the necldace and the 
chariot of the ^ijdra king, and advised him to return. 
King Jana^ruti returned, but went back again to the 
Sage with the cows, the golden necklace, the chariot, 
as well as his beautiful daughter ; whereupon, the sage 
Raikva seemed to be satisfied, and having lifted the 
beautiful daughter's face towards himself, said, “Verily, 
O ^tidra, you are making me speak on account of this 
face,” and then he imparted to the king the knowledge 
which he possessed, namely that he believed that the 
Air was the final absorbent of all filings. ” When 
fire is extinguished it goes to the air, when the sun 
sets it goes to the air, when the moon sets it goes to 
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the air, when the waters dry up, they go to the air : 
thus verily is Air the final absorbent of all things 
whatsoever ” (S. 3 ). In this way did the sage Raikva 
with his car, who reminds us singularly of Diogenes 
with his tub, tell king Jana^ruti that Air was the 
end of all things. The logical conclusion from such 
a position is that if air be the end of all things, it 
may also be regarded as the beginning of them. In 
fact, Raikva’s philosophy is like that of Anaximenes, 
the Greek philosopher, who taught that air was both 
the beginning and the end of all things : only Raikva 
does not say definitely that air is the but 

only leaves us with the remark that air is the end of 
all things. This is indeed a very crude conception 
and has not much scientific value, because Raikva 
does not explain the actual process of the absorption 
of all things into air, as Anaximenes later explained 
both the origin and the end of all things in air by the 
processes of rarefaction and condensation. We must, 
however, praise Raikva for having had the boldness to 
regard Air as the final absorbent of all things, more par- 
ticularly, of both Water and Fire, which according to 
other philosophers of his time, were regarded as con- 
stituting the <t>va-is of all things whatsoever. 

5. The theory of fire as the origin of all things is not 
maintained very explicitly in the 
*■ Upanishads ; but there is a passage 

in the Kathopanishad whcih teUs us that Fire, 
having entered the universe assumed all forms 
(S. 4 . a), which is almost equivalent to the Heracleitean 
formula that Fire is exchanged for all things and 
all things for Fire. On the other hand, in the 
Chhandogyopanishad, we are told that Fire was the 
first to evolve from the primeval Being, and that from 
fire came water, and from water the earth (S. 4 , b). It 
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is interesting to note that in this passage the Hera- 
cleitean idea of the Way Up and the Way Down is also 
brought in, inasmuch as it is maintained that from 
fire is bom water and from water earth, while, 
counter-logically, at the time of dissolution, the earth 
may be dissolved in water, the water in fire, and the fire 
in the Primeval Being. It is rather difficult for any 
philosopher to hold the opinion that fire is the origin 
of all things, inasmuch as it seems evident that fire 
bums up all, and is therefore a fit instrument for the 
process of a general cK-nvpacrts, and it is not difficult 
to deduce from the theory advanced in the Chhandogyo- 
panishad the idea of a periodic conflagration of 
things. The difference, however, between the Chhan- 
dogyopanishad and Heracleitus is that while Heracleitus 
regards Fire as the very origin of all things, the 
Chhandogyopanishad makes Fire the first evolute from 
the primeval Being ; while the Chhandogyopanishad 
does not insist upon the idea of change, of which Fire 
seems to be the very type to the change-loving mind 
of the Ephesian philosopher. 

6. When we come to Pravahana Jaivali’s doctrine of 
Space space as the origin of all things, we 

come to a much higher conception 
than has yet been reached in the schemes of the fore- 
going philosophers. Even in Greek philosophy, the con- 
ception of space as the " arche ” of things came very 
late in the development of thought. With Thales, Anaxi- 
menes, Heracleitus and Empedocles we meet with the 
conceptions of water, air, fire, earth, either indivi- 
dually or collectively. It is only when we come to 
the time of Philolaus, that, according to Aristotle’s evi- 
dence, we get to the notion of space as the " arche ” 
of all things. Fire, air, water and earth are more or 
less tangible ; but “ space ” to be regarded as the 
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“ arche ” of all things requires a higher philosophical 
imagination. When Prav3hana Jaivali was asked 
what was the final habitat of all things, he answered 
it was Space. " All these beings emerge from space 
and are finally absorbed in space ; space is verily 
greater than any of these things ; space is the fin^ 
habitat ” (S. 5. a). This passage from the ChhSndogyo- 
panishad is corroborated by another passage from 
the same Upanishad in which we are told that “ space 
is reaEy higher than fire. In space are both the sun and 
the moon, the lightning and the stars. It is by space 

that man is able to call In space and after space 

are all things bom. Meditate upon Space as the 
highest reality " (S. 5. b). According to these passa> 
ges from the Chh3ndogyopanishad, then, we must re- 
gard space as a higher entity than any of the concep- 
tions that have been hitherto reached. 

7. There are certain passages in the Upanisbads 
which teach that Not-Bein/sr, to op , 
was the primary existent. The 
Taittirlyopanishad tells us that “ at the beginning of all 
things what existed was Not-Being. From it was bom 
Being. Being shaped itself of its own accord. It is 
thus that it is called well-made or self-made ” (S. 6). 
Commentators on this passage who do not want a 
privative conception like not-Being to be the “ arche” 
of all things, rightly understand this passage to signify 
that at the very beginning of things it was “as if " 
nothing existed and not that not-Being was verily 
the first concrete existent, and that it was from such 
a semblance of non-existence that Being was created. 
We could very well conceive how philosophers like 
SankarSchSrya who believe in an Ultimate Being would 
explain such a passage ; but it must be remembered 
that in t^ a^^ostic conception of a primed non- 

II 
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existent, the Taittirlyopanishad is anticipated by that 
famous Stikta in the Rigveda, which is called after its 
opening words, the Nasadlya Stikta, which tells us 
that at the beginning of all things, there was neither 
Being nor not-Being, but that what existed was only 
an ocean of Night (RV. X. 129). It must be remem- 
bered that the conception of a primary Void or Night 
is to be met with even in Greek philosophy in the 
theory of Epimenides. A passage from the Briha- 
dSranyakopanishad also tells us that "in the begin- 
ning of all things, verily nothing was existent but 
that everything was covered by Death or Hunger, for 
Hunger is verily Death. Death made up his mind, 
let me have a Self, and thus worshipping, he began to 
move. From his worship were born the waters. The 
froth of the waters solidified, and became the earth. 
Death toiled on the earth, and as a result of his toil, 
fire was produced” (S. 7). Here we have the origin 
of the elements water, earth, and fire from primeval 
Not-Being, call it either Death or Hunger, or equate it, 
if you please, with the Void or Night of Greek philo- 
sophy. In any case, it seems to be implied in such 
passages that there is a stage in the development of 
human thought, when finding it impossible to grapple 
with any concrete existence, it is compelled to take 
recourse to a privative logical conception like Not- 
Being, from which even positive Being comes to be 
later explained. Even in such highly developed 
systems of philosophy as those of Plato and Aristotle, 
we have the recognition of a Not-Being, and it can- 
not be gainsaid that at least for the purposes of logic 
the existence of Not-Being has to be taken account 
of even in positive constructions of philosophy. 
When, on the other hand, philosophers like Gorgias try 
to prove that there is a real Not-Being as contrast- 
ed with the Being of Parmenides, we must suppose 
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that they are doing so merely for the purposes of 
eristic ; for by what other name shall we call that 
process by which from the equational fact of Not- 
Being being Not- Being, they deduce the existence of 
Not-Being, from which, contrariwise, they tiy to prove 
that Being does not exist ? We need not be con- 
cerned with such an eristic philosophy like that of 
Gorgias, but we must netds take into account the 
recognition of Not-Being in philosophies of positive 
construction like those of Plato and Aristotle. It was 
in this sense, it seems to us, that the passages from the 
Taittirlyopanishad and the Brihadaranyakopanishad 
are to be explained, and by Not-Being we must under- 
stand not absolute Not-Being but only relative Not- 
Being, the primal semblance of existence as contrast- 
ed with later concrete existence. 

8. There is however, an interesting side to the 

Not-Being and the Egg tl^^ory of Not-Being as the “arch€” 

of the Universe. of all things. The Chhandogyopani- 

shad connects the philosophy of Not-Being with the 
myth of the Universal Egg. We are told in the 
Upanishad that “ what existed in the beginning was 
Not-Being. It then converted itself into Being. It 
grew and became a vast egg. It lay in that position 
for the period of a year, and then it broke open. Its 
two parts were, one of gold and the other of 
silver. The silvery part became the earth, and the 
golden part became the heaven. The thick membrane 
of the egg became the mountains ; the thin membrane 
became the clouds ; the arteries of the egg became 
the rivers of the world ; the fluid in its interior 
became the ocean ; while what came out of the egg 
was the Sun. When the Sun was born, shouts of 
hiurrah arose ” (S. 8). Readers of coniparative 

mythology need scarcely be reminded as to how 
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similar the myth from the Chhfindogyopanisbad is 
to corresponding myths in Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Persian, and Greek mythologies. In Greece, 
we know, how in the Orphic cosmogony, Chronos 
and Adrastea produced a gigantic egg which divided 
in the midst, and with its upper half formed the sky, 
and with the lower the earth, and hew out of the 
egg came Phanes, the shining God, containing^wilhin 
himself the germs of all the other gods. It is interest- 
ing to note that behind Chronos and Adrastea, as we 
have them in this myth, are ideas of time and necess- 
ity respectively. The word ASp^rreix occurs in Greek 
literature so far back as the 8th century B.C. ; 
and it is customary to derive it from itipiiaxa and 
take it as signifying “that which is not inclined to 
run away.” May we venture to make a suggestion 
that the word Adrastea seems very much to be the 
Greek counterpart of the Sanskrit ” Adrishta ” which 
also signifies necessity ? One does not know how, but it 
seems probable that, the idea of Adrishta was conveyed 
to the Greek people at a time when the Greek and 
the Indian Aryans lived together. To return to our 
argument, however, the myth of the Sun coming out 
of the egg has parallels in the mythologies of many 
ancient peoples ; but the creation of this egg from a 
primeval Non-existent seems to be peculiar to the 
Indian myth as we have it in the ChhSndogyopa- 
nishad. We must notice also that just as the universe 
was regarded by the Upanishadic sages as a huge egg, 
similarly it also came to be regarded as ” a huge chest 
with the earth as its bottom and the heavens as its 
upper lid, the sky as its inside and the quarters as 
its corners, containing in its inside a rich treasure” 
(S. 9). We are noting here this alternative concep- 
tion of the universe regarded as a huge cubical chest 
merely for the purpose of contrasting it with the 
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universe regarded as a great spherical egg, though it 
has got nothing to do with the philosophy of Not- 
Being. 

9. After the conception of Not-Being as the “archs" 
of things we come to the con- 
* ”** ception of Being. A passage from 

the ChhSndogyopanishad tells us directly that Being 
alone existed at the beginning of things. It takes 
to task those who suppose that the primeval Existent 
must be regarded as Not-Being, and that Being 
must be regarded as having been produced therefrom. 
" How could it possibly be so,” asks the Upanishad, 
*' how could Being come out of Not-Being, existence 
from non-existence ? It is necessary for us to suppose 
that at the beginning verily all this was Being, and 
it was alone and without a second. This Primeval 
Being reflected, let me be many, let me produce ; 
having bethought thus to itself, it produced fire. Fire 
thought, let me be many, let me produce ; and it pro- 
duced water. Water thought, let me be many, let me 
produce ; and it produced the Earth (food or matter) *’ 
(S. 10. a). ” The Primeval Being then thought, 
verily I am now these three deities. Let me enter 
into them by my Self, and imfold both Name and 
Form. Let me make each of them three-fold and 
three-fold " (S. lo. b). '* It thus comes about that 
what we call the red colour in a flame belongs really 
to fire. Its white colour is that of water and its black 
colour belongs to the earth. Thus does vanish the 
flame-ness of a flame. The flame is indeed only a 
word, a modification and a name, while what really 
exists is the three colours. What we call the red 
colour in the Sun, is really the colour of fire, its white 
colour is the colour of water, its black colour is the 
colour of the earth. Thus verily vanishes the sun- 
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ness of the Sun. The Sun is only a word, a modifica- 
tion and a name. What really exists is the three 
colours. Thus likewise does depart the moon-ness of 
the moon, and the lightning-ness of the lightning. What 
really exists is the three colours only ” (S. lo. c). It 
is interesting to note in these passages, in the first 
place, that the primeval existent is regarded as Being, 
and is described as being one without a second. In 
' the second place, we see how from this primeval 
Being is produced the three-fold Prakriti which we 
might call ” tejobannatmika ” Prakriti, that is con- 
sisting of fire, water, and earth. Then, thirdly, it 
must be noted that the Chhandogyopanishad teaches 
us definitely the doctrine of “ trivritkarana ” which 
is the Upanishadic prototype of the “ panchikarana ” 
of later Vedanta. Just as in the Vedantic theory of 
panchikarana, out of the five original elements, fire, 
air, water, earth, and space, half of each element was 
regarded as being kept intact, while the other half 
was regarded as being divided into four equal differ- 
ent parts, four such parts from the different elements 
one after another going to make up a half, which 
in combination with the half of the original element 
made up one transformed evolute of the original 
element, similarly, in the case of the Upanishadic trivrit- 
karana each of the three original elements namely 
fire, water and earth is to be regarded as being divided 
into two equal portions, one half being kept intact, 
while the other half is divided into two equal portions, 
the two quarters of the two other elements in combi- 
nation vith the one-half of the original element 
making up a transformed evolute of the original ele- 
ment. This idea of the mixture of the elements in 
the Upanishads is a very interesting one from the 
point of view of its analogy with a similar idea in 
the philosophy of Anaxagoras who taught that there 
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was a portion of everything in everything, and thus 
that the elements came to be mixed with each other 
and gave rise to transformed products. Then, fourthly, 
we must remember that the Chhandogyopanishad tells 
us that there are three different colours belonging to 
the three different -elements namely the red, the white 
and the black, which it must be noted were 
later borrowed by the Saihkhya philosophy and made 
to constitute the three different colours corresponding 
to the three different qualities of the Saihkhya Pra- 
kriti. Finally, the Chhandogyopanishad tells us that 
what really exists is the three different colours, or the 
three different elements, while all such objects of 
nature as, the sun, the moon, and the lightning, which 
are constituted out of the three original elements 
or colours are merely words or names or modi- 
ficatory appearances of the original elements. In the 
spirit of an extreme nominalism, the Chhandogyo- 
panishad tries to reduce all later products to mere 
semblance or appearance, while it keeps the door open 
for the real existence of the three elements alone, all 
of them having been born from the Primeval Being— 
a sort of a philosophical trinitarian monism ! 

10. When we come to the conception of Prana as 
the <pv<ris of things, we rise to 
a higher conception than was 
reached in Greek philosophy. Prana originally meant 
breath ; and as breath seemed to constitute the life 
of man. Prana came to signify the life-principle ; and 
just as the life-principle in man came to be called 
Prana, similarly the life-principle in the universe came 
also’ to be designated Prana. By Prana is thus 
meant either life-force or cosmic-force. When Ushasti 
Chakrayana was asked in the Chhandogyopanishad 
what might be regarded as the ultimate substratum of 
all things, he said it was Pra^ia : for " verily it is into 
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Pr 3 na that all these beings enter and it is from PrSna 
that they originally spring” (S. ii. a). Of the same 
import is the doctrine of Raikva in the ChhSndo- 
gyopanishad when he tries to bring out a correspond- 
ence between the macrocosm and the microcosm, and 
when he says that just as air is the life-principle of 
the universe— a theory which we have already noticed— 
similarly breath’ is the life-principle in man. ” PrSna 
is verily the final absorbent ; for when man sleeps, his 
speech is reduced into PrSna, his eye and his ear 
and his mind are all absorbed in PrSna. It is PrSna 
which is the final absorbent of all these things” 
(S. II. b). " We may thus say,” says Raikva,” that 
there are these two absorbents ; one in the macrocosm 
and the other in the microcosm, the one being Air, 
and the other being PrSna ” (S. ii. c). Having re- 
cognised this supremacy of PrSna, the ChhSndogyo- 
panishad, in the doctrine which SanatkumSra imparts 
to NSrada, has no difficulty in maintaining that, “ just 
as all the spokes of a. wheel are centred in its navel, 
similarly all these beings, and in fact, everything that 
exists is centred in PrSna” (S. 12. a). PrSna may 
thus be regarded as the very navel of existence. The 
philosopher Kaushltaki tells us that ” PrSna is the 
ultimate Reality, the mind being its messenger, the 
eye the protector, the ear the informant, and the 
speech the tire-woman. To this PrS^ as the Ultimate 
Reality, all these beings make offerings, without PrS^a 
having ever sought them ” (S. 12. b). We thus see in a 
g^er^ way how PrSna comes to be recognised as supe- 
rior to all the organs of sense in the human system. 

11 . There are, however, one or two classical pas- 

The c««trovT.y bet- ^ Upanishads which teU 

wMa Pnsw and tb« us in the language of myth the 
Organs of Sense. Supremacy of PrSna. It was once 

resolvedi we are t(dd in the ChhSndogyopanisbad, by 
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1!)R aesses oi man to decide which of them wiaa 
siqveiiie, and for that reason they went to 

their Creator. The Creator replied that th#t 
seme might be regarded as the soverign of them 
tdiidi after de|»rtmg leat^es the body pcrmalest asd 
is. z pitiable condition, tepon which the senses reidned 
t9 ran ftie race for supremacy, ^at&ch was the first 
to go. out of the body, and having lived ontside fat a 
year, came back mid wondered how the body^ could 
eadst in spite of its absence. It was told that the body 
lived like a dumb man not speaking, but breathing 
with the lareath, seeing with the eye, hearing with the 
ear, and thinking with the mind, upon which speech 
returned. Then the organ of vision departed, and 
having lived outside for a year, came back and wondered 
how the body could live in sjute of its absence. It 
was told that the body lived like a blind man. not 
seeing, but breathing with the breath, speaking with 
the mouth, hearing with the ear, and thinking with 
the mind, upon vdiich the eye re-entered. Then, 
the organ of audition departed, and heving lived out- 
side for a year, came back and wondered how the bo^ 
could still exist in spite of its absence. It was told 
that the body lived like a deaf man not hearing, but 
breathing with the breath, speaking with the mouth, 
seeing with the eye, and thinking with the mind, 
upon which the ear returned. Then the mind Went 
ont, and having lived outside for a year, returaad and 
vnsideted how the body could still exist in spite at its 
absence. It was told that the bedy hved like a efaild 
widiotit mind, but breathing with the breath, speidw 
ing with the mouth, seeing with the eye, and heafieg 
widi the ear, upon which the mind re-entered. Then, 
finally, when the breath was on the point of depatt- 
it tore up the other senses as a well-bred horse 
nqj^ tear up the pegs to which it is tetbwsd. Theit 
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the organst of- sense assembled together and said to; 

‘ ;Sir, thou art our lord ; depart not from us^;- 
and the tongue $aid to the Pram, ‘ if 1 aih richest, it is 
rpally*t:iicm that itrt richest and the- eye said; ‘ if P 
aiii'.the shppoi:t,-it ia‘ really thou tlia't art .-fhe -support S'* 
anddhs-ear said;--'if. Lahv wealth, -it is; really -fhourthat' 
artrivealth-.’; - and ,the mind sahh. . ‘ if I - am the -final; 
abode, -it ris really thou -.that art . f he '-final abode'c' 
It." ’is:.- for. .tiiis. Teasoji .that. people, have declared, .the- 
primdey not of the organs, of sense, of the speech,- or the 
eye, for the ear, or tlie mind, but of breath. For the' 
breath is verily all these (S. 13. a). This passage in 
the Chhandogyopanishad is probably the earliest and 
the most classical as illustrating the controversy be- 
tween the organs of sense and Prana, and the resuitiiig 
supremacy of piana over the organs. With a litlk- 
variation, the .same .story occurs in the Kaushitafci 
llp^ishad also (II. 14), which, being so niucli the. 
later, we are. not much concerned with as merely re- 
peating for . us the story of the Chbandogyopanishad. 
But there are one or two pcinl.s in the story of the 
cohtroversy of the Senses and Prana in the Prainops- 
nishad which we ceinnot leave unnoticed. There, in 
the.'firet place, the elements namely space, wind, fire,; 
water, and earth join hands with the organs ol sense,' 
namely, speech, mind, eye and ear in the controversy 
with- Prana. In the second place, we must note, the 
two- simiiies employed in the Pra^nbpanishad. The; 
body. is there called Bana, which,, as Max MuUer .'sug- 
gesds^ maywell be taken to mean a harp, and tlieeleV 
mente us Well as the organs of sense contend that they 
l^ve the power to uphold this harp and to modulate, 
it.. : Incidentally, it is interesting to notice the descrip^ 
tion of the body in the Piasnopanishad as a harp, 
which is almost Pythagorean or Platonic. Then again 
PrSna' -Wants to go out, it ijs compared to the 
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qtt«nt-l»ee, which,: when it goes Q'nt, is; accompanied 
.hy. all the -bees that move. aft et.it, and which, when. it 
!S back;, is . likewise followed by the bees .that, jcr 
r forthwith. Thirdly, there is an .almost henotheia- 
tic worship bi PrSna :by .. the organs of sense -Ja.the 
PraSnopanishad where it is regarded not merely as 
the sovereign of the organs of sense, but also as the 
sovereign of the’ deities of the universe^ It is -thus 
tMt PrSna comes to be identified with Agni, with 
Stitya, with Parjjfriya', with VSyu, Witfi Being, ;as"WeU 
aS Nbt-Berng ; and in the' spirit of the prayer .offered 
in"the Chh5ndogyopahished, here also the PrSna i* 
•retju^ted not to move 'out, as it is the PrSna; which 
informs, and is immanent in, fhe 'oirgans of ^se, 
such’ as speech and hearing and vision,- as -WeHias 
mirid^s. 13; i)): ■ ; 

’■..A2’. V In the account of PrSna which we find in “the 
..•;Pttinii;ibia.peyciio. Kaushitflki Fpanishad; there. are 
cppcep- noticeable features which 

do riot oOGur either in the ChhSrdogyop anishad or the 
PraSnopanishad. ' In the first place, PrSna is directly 
identified Wdth life (Ayuh). This is as much as to 
•say that life exists so long as ' PrSna exists and life 
-depart’s'a's soon as PrSna departs. Then again, PrSna 
is identified with’ consciousness (PrSjfiS). It is interest- 
ing to Mote that consciousness is here distinguished ffoift 
life’ a::S‘ the higher categof y of existence. There may 
-be fortno of life' without consciousness ; but wbgfever 
there -is^ cofiscioTferiess thete -must’ be, life; afiiiithe 
Ski UpSnish^d ’ seems, to recdj^ise this’ diffep- 
and "descfibefe PrSha not merely; 'cls the principle 
bflife'butns the prificiTje of cOnStibuSness alsl)'. 
"tliJfdly,- -the /T^pan-ishad identifies;’ Frina ...wtffi "the 

'iJftffiOrtai, Whfeii- d 0 eS’-‘‘not*“ 1 fmTease 
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iflttRM «er liuniaish by jbad actkms 24)- It ibsf 
tsmm ^out that is Uk iGom thie biciliDgicia 

-paint at ^viaw, conacioittness frcsn ^ pe3«:hoiciskRl 
paint oi view, and Atman iiom the mirtaEpihyHCiJ 
paint of view. This is verily a philosophical apothoo- 
ais ef M^a. 


i$. We now ofifiie to the pe«o»aliMic theories of 
creation. Hitherto we h^ 


cussed theories which re^rd ^thcr 
or all of the elements, namely hfc, 

■ *** ah, water, earth mid space, or ev«n 


such p»«m*ive conceptions as Not-Heing or 
w Huni^ or JDeath, or such an abstract meta^ 
pi^aiealaoneaptton as Being, or finally the highly dtewa- 
loped bio-psycho-metaphysical concepts® of 
as the ew«« of things. We must note that in all 
these theories of creaticm, no creator wkh a personal 
Mtisteiioe is brought in for the purposes of cnatien. 
We have a more or less naturalis'tic account of co^eo* 
generis. On the other hand, in the theories which we 
are now about to discuss, we shall have to take acooimt 
of the personal element in creation. In the Fresno* 
paniriiad we are told by Pippalida that at the begin* 
ning of creation, the creator became desirous of ciaeat* 
ing, and, with that end in view, practised penance, 
and after having practised penance, first cheated « 
pair namely Ravi and Prina, corresponding lespac' 
tivs^ to matter and spirit, with the intention of 
areati^ all existence whatseev^ from them- While wy 
imift give omdR to Pippilada for havmg oonoaiwed 
the notien of a duality of primary existences, Rayi 
and Piipa, ahneri in the spuit of Ar^otk's lifotfcr 
aatd Penn, the ..appUeatien whi^ Pippalida malfos 
afl# twoialdpr^lde is mtJwrainufing. TbamaMi 
if maMer, ha ta^, while the aun is apMt ; ^ 
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id Hit iafhfirs is iiiatter, wMe the path id the 
cods s spint ; the daxic half of the month is matta:, 
vdule the bdgbt is spirit ; night is matter, 
while day is spirit. It was in this way that tbt 
Ciaator was able to create all the dual existence what* 
soever in the world (S. 15. a). In a similar spirit 
does the Taittirl3ropanishad tell us that the Oxator 
at the begmning of things practised penance, and 
harving practised penance, created all things that fsist,* 
and having created them entered into them, and hav* 
ing enered into them, became himself both 'Uie maid* 
fest and the unmanifest, the defined the undefined, 
the supported and the unsupported, the conscious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false ” ^S. 15. b). 
Though the Taittirlyopanishad agrees with the Trndnr 
panishad in positii^ a Creator who at ibt 
of things was required to practse penance, still it 
di&rs from it in substituting the philosopibical duality 
of the defined and the undefined, the conscious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false, instead of 
the mythological duality of the Pra^nopanishad, 
namely, the dark half of the month and the bright 
half of the month, the path of the fathers and the 
path of the gods, night and day, the moon and the 
sun, and the rest . But it is evident that in the 
two passages we have been considering, we haw the 
idea of a Creator introduced, which enables us to say 
that these passages logically mark an advance over 
the earlier ones which give merely an impersonaUstic 
account of creation. 


14 . Another explanation of the duality of existence, 

The Atnmn. uul tbe 

of tto anaHty QCCUTS in the Brihadfranyakopa* 
****** nishad, where we are told that 

" the Atnmn alone existed in the b eg uari ng td thiiigi. 
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arid :he.had -tlie -form of-man/; . ..-He fir^ said.' 49 
bimSelf, I am He, and it was fcr this reason, that' he 
came to be called I. It is for this reason also that 
when a main is asked who he is, he first replies it is’ I, 
and then. he gives out his name. . . ; . .This Atman was 
afraid; it is for that reason that when a man is alone, 
he fears. Then the Atman began to reflect, why 
should I fear if there is nothing existing beside me, of 
I -might be afraid ; it was thus that all, fear de- 
parted from him . .1 . . ..It is said verily that fear pro- 
ceeds: only from a second.' But the Atman' could not 
.^Ul find satisfaction ; for that reason it is that when a 
man is alone, he does not find satisfaction. The Atman 
therefore vished for a second, and having divided 
•himseH into, two halves, .became; both the husband 
arid thie’ "wife, man as. well as woriian. The woman 
began to reflect, ‘how ha\nng generated me from him- 
selfi he seeks intercourse with m.e ?’ ‘ Let me hide 
myself ' she said, and so she became a cow ; the Atrnan, 
however, became a bull and had intercourse with her. 
...-■. ..She became a mare, while he became a horse. 
She became a she-ass, and the other became a he- 
ass and had intercourse with her. It was thus that 
both the male and the female creatures were created 
by the Atman up to the very ants. All these were 
created by him ” (S. 16). It must be noted, as we 
have pointed out above, that this passage gives us an 
explanation of the generation of- the duality of • sex 
frorii the Atman in the organic wrorld, but it yet leaves 
the inorganic generation entirely unexplained. 


J5;' A' very .‘much .'rriore elaborate explan^tioft ' of 

'Crwtilm'bjr'Atina-- generation of.^1 the ql^^ts 
'Ibtanpa- ; in. the universe is .bill'd' m.'.the 
• • ‘ • ’ Aitareyopanishad, which we mij^t 

yfiy’vyfiJl^f^4vas‘'grvirig' us- ■fee -fullest ?acciunt>o'f 
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the Jact of creation in the Upanishads. . We are told 
there, that in tlie heginning 'the AtmaK alone existed, 
and ttiat there was no other blinking . thing -whato- 
ever. The Atman thought to himself, -let me -create 
tli.e worlds; whereupon he created the. four worlds, 
liamely tlrose of thc supcr-celestial region dl waters, the 
heaveiis with their celestial lights, the mortal earth, and 
the s^bferfaneah- region of Waters. ‘ It was thus that 
the heaven and the earth ’were encompassed ' oft the 
upper and the nether sides by regions of water. 
After these worlds were created, the Atman pro- 
ceeded to create first ' a World-Person — an inter- 
mediate entity subsisting between the Atman, the 
primary reality, and the Universe, the object of later 
creation— whom he lashioncd out of wateis, and 
breathed into hi.s nosIriJs the breath of life. It is 
intei'esting to note in passing that this is the only 
analogue in tlie Upanishadic cosmogonies to the con- 
ception of Logos in Greek or Christian philosophy-, blit 
it must be remembered that this Logos in the Upani- 
shadic philosophy phiys quite a subservimt and se- 
condary part to the Atman. The Atman then brood- 
ed upon this World- Person, and as a result of his 
brooding, created first his various organs of sense, 
then the functions conesponding to them, and lastly 
the deities or the world governois corresponding to such 
functions in the Cosmos. 

e He -first created the Mouth from which proceeded 

- Speech, and from Speech, Fire. * . ^ 

- He. created the Nostrils from which proceeded 
■ Breath, and- from Breath, Air. 

-' He created the Eyes from which proceeded Sights 
. and from Sight, the Sun. . : 

* He created the Ears from which proceeded .Heating, 

' end from- Hearing, the Quarters. 
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He created' the Skin from which proceeded Hair, 
and from Hair, the Herbs and Trees. 

He created the Heart from which proceeded Mind, 
and from Mind, the Moon. 

Be created the Havel from which proceeded the 
Down-Breath, and from Down-Breath, Death. 

Finally, he created the Generative Organ from which 
pcQCceded Semen, and from Semen, Water.” 

It is interesting to note that in this explanation of 
the creation of various categories of existence, the 
function always follows the structure in the microcosm 
of the intermediary Person, but always precedes it 
in the macrocosm of the Universe. Thus the organs 
of sense, such as the mouth, the nostrils* the eye and 
the ear were created in the Person before their 
functions namely, speech, breath, sight, and hearing, 
which having been created were the cause of the crea- 
tion of objective existences such as hre, air, the sun 
and the quarters in the macrocosm of the Universe. 
The Atman thereupon attacked the Person with 
Hunger and Thirst, which, in the Aitareyan cosmogony, 
reminds us of Love and Hate in Empedoklean cosmo- 
logy. Htmger and Thirst said to the Atman, find us 
places in this creation. The Atman replied to them 
that he would find them places in the deities them- 
selves, and thus he made them co-partners with them. 
It is for this reason that whenever any offerings are 
made to a deity. Hunger and Thirst are always allot- 
ted a share in those offerings. After the creation in 
this fashion of the Worlds, the Cosmic Person, the 
Worfd-govemors, and Hunger and Thirst, the Atman 
next proceeded to create Matter as food for than ah, 
..... ..which being created, the Atman finally pro- 
ceeded to create the Soul in die human body. ' How 
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shall this body live without me ?’, he thought to him- 
self, ' but how may I enter this ?' Having thus be- 
thought himself, he rent open the place where the hair 
are made to part, and entered by that door. This is 
called the " door of division This also is the " place 
of rejoicing”. It is at that place that women part 
their hair. It is at that place that on the skulls of 
children we see a hole. It is on that spot that when 
a SamnySsin dies, a cocoanut is broken with the 
purpose of releasing his pent-up Soul. To come to 
our argument, when the Atman entered the body by 
the door of division, and was so born as the individual 
Soul, he began to be subject, so the Aitareyopanishad 
tells us, to the three states of consciousness, namely, 
the waking, the dreaming and the deep-sleep state of 
consciousness. After having been born, the indivi- 
dual Soul began to look about himself at all things to 
see whether they proclaimed a frepos, but to his 
great astonishment only saw the supreme Brahman 
spread everywhere. It is for the reason that the 
individual Soul saw (dra) the Brahman (Idam) spread 
everywhere that he is called Idandra, which by con- 
traction has become Indra, a mysterious name given 
to the Godhead by the mystery-loving gods (S. 17 ). 
We thus see how the individual Soul was the last 
object to be created by the Atman and how ultimately 
there is a metaphysical identity between the indi- 
vidual Soul and the supreme Soul. 

16. So far we have had more or less m 5 d:hological 
explanations of the creation of 
objects from the primeval Atman. 
We have said at the beginning of 
the chapter that there are a few descriptions in the 
Upanishads which come very near to full-fledged 
theories of creation. But before we proceed to 
these accounts, we must consider briefly how in the 

13 
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Taittrlyopanishad we have an emantaory theory of 
cosmogony where we are told that “ from the Atman» 
iti the first instance, proceeded space, from space air, 
from air fire, from fire water, and from water the 
earth " (S. i 8 ). This is a complete enumeration of the 
five different Elements which are described as having 
proceeded one after another from the primeval Atman, 
who, to all intents and purposes, is described in the 
passage as not playing any very active part in 
creation. It is important to remember that the 

expression that is used in the passage to designate 
the fact of emanation is Sambhutih. From the 
Atman emanated Space, and from Space in the 
course of progressive generation the rest of the Ele- 
ments. We are not told that the Atman “ created ” 
Space, and from Space created Air, and so on. It is 
also important to notice in this passage the 0S65 
and the oSo? At the time of the origin of the 

universe, from the Atman proceeded space, and from 
space air, from air fire, from fire water and from 
water the earth : this is the Way Down. At the tim.e 
of destruction, countrr-logically, the earth would be 
resolved in water, water in fire, fire in air, air in s[;ace, 
and space in the eternal Atman : this is the Way Up. 
In general, we may say that the passage from the 
Taittirlyopanishad wliich W'e are discussing is very 
significant for us, first, as enumerating most definitely 
for the first time in the whole region of Upanishadic litera- 
ture the five different Elements ; secondly, for having 
introduced the Heracleitean conception of ti c \\'ay 
Up and the Way Down; thirdlJ^ for tl.c thctny of ( mana- 
tion as apposed to creation implied in it ; and lastly, 
for the realistic trend of its argument which has been a 
standing crux to all absolutistic interpreters of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, w'ho would try to reduce every- 
thing except the Atman to an appearance or illusion. 
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17. The Mun(Jakopanishad offers a connecting link 

The Personai-imper. between such an emanatorv theory 
sonai theory of creation of Creation and a tlicistic theory 
In Mundaka. ^ ^veta^vatara which vve 

shall presently discuss by suggesting a personal-im- 
personal theory of the origin of the universe and tell- 
ing us that “ at the beginning of creation, there 
existed a heavenly Formless Person who was im- 
born, without a mind, lustrous, and super-immut- 
able. From him were bom life, mind, senses, 
space, air, light, water, and earth, which last is the 

basis of the universe From him also were born 

gods of various descriptions, angels, men, beasts, 
and birds. From him were bom rice and barley, 
penance and faith, truth, celibacy, and religious law 
He was likewise the source of all the oceans 


and mountains, the rivers which run to and fro, the 
herbs and trees,, and the essence which runs through 
them, by which verily the inner Soul holds them all 
together ” (S. 19 ). In this way were all earthly and 
celestial existences, all organic and inorganic nature, 
all moral and psychological qualities bom from the pri- 
meval Person, who is yet described as formless and 
beyond even what we call the immutable. Even this 
accoimt of the origin of the universe from the primeval 
Person is not entirely untainted by mythological con- 
siderations ; but it stands much higher than any of 
the afore-discussed theories, and approaches the tmly 
theistic theory of creation which accounts for the crea- 
tion of all sorts of existences by the primeval Person. 
The truly theistic tinge, however, is yet lacking, because 
the passage from the Mundakopanishad which we are 
discussing describes the Person as impersonal and 
speaks of emanation (Syandante) or generation (jSyate) 
instead of creation proper. 
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1 8. This entirely personal setting for the supreme 
Godhead is to be found in the 
▼■tara. Svetasvataropanishad. It is true 

that the Svetasvataropanishad was written in the 
interest of a Saivite theory of theism ; but if we just 
divest our minds of this sectarian aspect and equate 
the god &va of the Svetasvataropanishad with the 
supreme Godhead, which has, in fact, been done in many 
places by the Svetasvataropanishad itself, we may see 
how the SvetaSvataropanishad tries philosophically to 
account for the creation of the world by the Godhead 
by the method of construction through criticism of the 
various extant opinions on the subject of the origin of the 
world. The passage from the SvetaSvataropanishad 1.2 
makes a classical enumeration of the various opinions 
held at the time of the Upanishad on the subject of 
the origin of the world. ” Some people say ”, says the 
Upanishad, ” that it is Time, others Nature, others 
Necessity, others Chance, others the Elements, others 
yet the Person, still others the Combination of these, 
and yet a few others the Atman, which is the cause of 
all things whatsoever ” (S. 20. a). The ^vetaivataro- 
panishad in the course of its chapters criticises all 
these theories and puts forth a constructive programme 
of ^aivite theism in explanation of the origin of the 
imiverse. We cannot say, says the ^veta§vataro- 
panishad, that Time is the origin of all things, for, 
is not God, it asks, the very Time of Time, or as an- 
other Upanishad puts it. Death to the very God of 
Death ? (S. 20, b). We cannot try to explain the 
origin of the world from Nature, says the ^vetS^vataro. 
panishad ; for is not Nature itself brought to maturity 
by the presence of God inside it ? (S. 20. c). Nor 
can we say that Necessity and Chance are the origin of 
things : they are either too fatalistic or too unphiloso- 
phical wa}rs for the explanation of creation. The jBIe- 
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ments cannot be regaded as the " archS ” of things, 
for the elements are merely the garment of God, and 
it is due to His supreme skill in work that earth, water, 
fire, air and space were created (S. 20. d). Nor can 
we say that the Combination of all these elements is 
a veritable “ arche,” because for these to be combined, 
we must have an eternal Being who is the primal cause 
of their combination (S. 20. e). Nor can we finally say 
that either the Purusha of the SSmkhyas, who is too 
free from creation to be ever regarded as responsible for 
it, or the Atman of the Vedantins, who is really a power- 
less Being if we just consider that he is the cause of 
happiness as well as of sorrow, can be regarded as 
responsible for creation. Rudra alone who rules the 
world by his powers, who stands before every being 
at the time of destruction, and creates the universe 
at the time of its origin, can be regarded as the Creator 
of all things that exist. He is the supreme Godhead, 
to whose power is due the whirling round of the wheel 
of the universe (S. 20. f). He is the supreme cause, 
the lord of all Souls ; of him there is neither generator 
nor protector ; he is the self-subsisting mover of the 
unmoving manifold, and causes the one primal seed 
to sprout in infinite ways (S. 20. g). In this manner 
does the ^veta^vataropanishad advance a truly philo- 
sophic theory of creation, in which all power is ulti- 
mately due to a personal Godhead who causes the 
whole universe to move round his finger — " Im Kreis 
das All am Finger laufen Hesse.” 

19 . We have hitherto considered both the imper- 

Tbe Theory of inde- sonaHstic and the personalistic 
orthe theories of creation, pointing out 
incidentally the analogies which 
Boptaies. subsist between the Upanishadic 

qp d the Greek theories of cosmogony. Even though, 
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however, the similarities have been pointed out, they 
have not yet been explained. The problem of the rela- 
tion of Greek and Indian cosmogonies, and in general, 
of Greek and Indian philosophies, is a very interesting 
problem, and it may just be worth our while to at- 
tempt a brief solution of it. The problem of the rela- 
tion of the two philosophies is only a branch of the 
general Graeco-Indian problem of the relation of the 
two cultures. In an analysis of the two cultures in 
the various departments, we may say that there are 
three theories which can be advanced to explain 
their extraordinary similarities, (i) The Theory of 
Borrowal either by Greece from India or by India 
from Greece could find historical justification only after 
the date of Alexander. Just as Greece left a mark 
upon Indian progress in the departments of sculpture 
and numismatics after Alexander’s invasion, similarly, 
India left a deep impression upon the Platonists of 
Alexandria as seen especially in the all-to Yogic 
ecsatasy of the Neo-Platonists, and their borrowal 
of the three qualities vvefMriKoi ylrvxtKoi. vAncol from 
Samkhya philosophy. But the far more important 
question in the general Graeco-Indian problem is how 
the two cultures were related before the invasion of 
Alexander. Diogenes, the biographer of Greek phi- 
losophers, and Jamblichus, the Neo-platonist, narrate 
to us stories of the visit to Brahmins of early Greek 
philosophers, among them philosophers like Thales 
and Pythagoras. But this fact has yet to be 
historically proved. The absence of a single reference 
in Plato to Indian philosophy forbids the truth of 
such a statement. (2) Thus, in order to explain the 
many analogies of Comparative Mythology and Com- 
parative Philology, we have to take recourse to a 
second theory, namely the Theory of Common Origin. 
The story for example, of the Universal Being as" an 
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egg-like sphere, and Phanes, the shining god, coming 
out of its two lids, namely, the earth and the sky ; 
the bi- partition of the primeval Atman into two por- 
tions, tlie man and the wo-man, with its analogy in 
Hebrew literature ; and the similar descriptions of the 
Asvattha in the Kathopanishad and the Igdrasil in 
Scandina\’ian mythology, may all be traced to a time 
when the European and the Indian Aryans lived to- 
gether. Similarly, about Comparative Philology. The 
present writer has proved in his essay on " the Compa- 
rative Study of Greek and Sanskrit ” that the many 
great analogies of the entire grammatical structure of 
the two languages could hardly be explained except on 
t he theory of a continued stay together of the two peoples, 
thus reinforcing from an altogether different point 
of view the truth of the Theory of Common Origin in 
certain departments of the two cultures. (3)Finally, there 
is the I'heory of what we may call Independent Parallel- 
ism, which is of especial value to us in explaining the 
analogies of philosophical concepts. We have already 
noticed how the definitions of the primary substance 
in the two philosophies are identical ; how the query 
of Hesiod at the beginning of his work corresponds 
almost exactly to the query at the beginning of the 
^velasvataropanishad ; how the conception of water 
as tlie “ arche " in the BrihadSranyakopanishad has its 
counterpart in the theory of Thales ; how the doctrine 
of air as the final absorbent in the Chhandogya has its 
analogue in the theory of Anaximenes ; how the Hera- 
cloitcan conception of the exchange of fire for all 
tlnrgs is to be met with in the Kathopanishad ; how 
the e.arth as the basis of the cosmos as we find it in 
the Mcndakopanishad is echoed in Hesiod ; how the 
conception of Space as the fifth element recognised in 
the Taittiilyopanishad has its parallel in the theory 
of Philolaos ; how the conceptions of Not-Being and 
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Being in theXaittirlya and theChhSndogyaUpanishads 
have their parallels in the theories of Gorgias and 
Parmenides ; how the Way Up and the Way Down in 
Taittirlyopanishad are repeated in the theory of Hera- 
cleitus ; how, finally, the conception of Trivntkarana 
in the Chhandogya Upanishad has its analogue in the 
Anaxagorian doctrine of there being a portion of 
everything in everything. So far about the cos- 
mological resemblances proper. Nor are the extra- 
cosmological resemblances of the two philosophies less 
interesting. The Pythagorean doctrine of Transmi- 
gration aud its Indian analogue dating so far back as 
the days of the Rigveda, the Phaedrus myth of the 
Charioteer and the Horses and an exactly similar myth 
in the Kathopanishad, the representation of the idea 
of the Good in Plato as the Sun of the world of ideas 
having its counterpart in the description in the 
Kathopanishad of the Atman as verily the Sun who is 
the eye of the world and is free from all imperfections, 
the oi> of Plato corresponding phonetically, philo- 
logically and even philosophically to the Maya of 
the Vedanta, Parmeides’s attack in Plato against the 
Universality of the Idea represented to a word 
in the famous criticism by Sankara of the Naiyayika 
idea of the Universal, the analogy of the Vak in 
BUgveda to the Logos in Heracleitus, the Stoics, 
and Greek philosophy generally — all these could 
not be said to be less interesting specimens of 
the analogies of Greek and Indian Thought. How 
may we explain these cosmological, and extra- 
cosmological, analogies ? Not by the Theory of Bor- 
rowal, for this cannot be historically proved. Nor by 
the Theory of Common Origin, because, in spite of the 
similarities, the philosophical concepts of the two 
lands are placed in a setting all their own, the Pytha- 
gorean theory of Numbers and the Platonic theory of 
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Ideas being as peculiar to Greek thought, as the 
Upanishadic doctrine of the Turlya and the Mimah- 
saka doctrine of the Sphota are peculiar to Indian 
thought. We must needs take the help of the Theory 
of the Independent Parallelism of Thought, where no 
borrowing or common origin could be historically 
proved. The Gita conception of God as the A of the 
Indian alphabet and the Gospel conception of God as the 
Alpha and Omega of things, and the Kalidasian descrip- 
tion of the stream of love as raging all the more on account 
of hindrances in its path finding its echo in the Shakes- 
pearean description of love in the“Two Gentlemen,” are 
instances how imagination may work absolutely alike 
in regions of poetry or philosophy. There is nothing 
to prevent the ^hts of genius from achieving 
the same ends wherever it maybe placed. Neptune 
might be discovered by Adams and Leverrier at the 
same time. Darwin and Wallace might simultaneously 
discover the principle of Natural Selection. Scott and 
Amundsen might reach the North Pole at the same 
moment. What might prevent Philosophers from graspn 
ing the same point of view, even though separated by 
Time and Place ? 
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CHAPTER HI 

VARIETIES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL REFLECTION 


1. If we were to consider the date at which the 

. A.. ^ • Upanishadic seers lived in India, 

and Rational Pay we would be surpnsed to find that 
choiosy. could have to their credit such 

an amount of psychological reflection. The Upanishad- 
ic seers were foremost in their age in philosophical 
reflection in general, and psychological reflection in 
particular. The three departments of their speculation 
in the field of Psychology may be classified as the 
Empirical, the Abnormal, and the Rational ; and even 
though their Empirical Psychology was less develop- 
ed than the Abnormal, and the Abnormal less than 
the Rational, we would have to take account of their 
speculation in all these fields before we could adjudge 
the value of their psychological reflection as a whole. 

I-EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

2. We must, however, bear in mind that Empiri- 

cal Psychology is a science 

MtodtoAHmiftetioll. of ^ocent growth, and thus we 
must not expect to find a full-fledg- 
ed empirical investigation of mental science in the days 
of the Upanishads. We inust, on the coQtiery, be content 
with what little information is supplied to us under 
that head in the various Upanishads. The Upani- 
shadic philosophers believed that the mind for its 
formation was dependent upon alimentation. The mind 
was supposed to be manufactured out of the food 
that we take (S. i. a). "The food that we eat”, 
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says a passage, " is transformed in three differ- 
ent ways : the heaviest part of it becomes the 
excrement, that of medium density is transformed 
into flesh, and the subtlest part goes to form the 
mind ” (S.i.b). " Just as in the churning of curds, the 
subtlest part rises up and is transformed into butter, 
so when food is eaten, the subtlest part rises 
up and is transformed into mind” (S. i. c). Later, 
even in the days of the BhagavadgItS, we find that 
the three different mental temperaments, the SSttvika, 
the RSjasa, and the Timasa were supposed to be due 
to the different kinds of food that we eat (XVII.8-10). 
When once it was believed that the qualities of the 
food consumed formed the quality of the mind of 
the consumer, it was natural to insist, in the interest 
of the highest morality, upon a kind of katharsis in 
alimentation. When the food is pure,” says a pas- 
sage (S. 2), the whole nature becomes pure ; when 
the nature becomes pure, memory becomes firm ; and 
when a man is in possession of a firm memory, 
all the bonds which tie a man down to the world 
become unloosed. It was because he (N 3 .rada) had 
his impurity destroyed, that the venerable Sanat- 
kumara pointed out to him the way beyond dark- 
ness”. The way which leads us beyond darkness, 
therefore, must be sought for in purity of alimenta- 
tion, which involves in its train the purity of mind. 

3 . One of the acute observations which these 
ancient seers made concerns the 
snsi^nsloB of breath. that in the process of at- 

tention we always hold our breath, 
and seem neither to breathe out nor to breathe in. 
When we speak, we neither expire nor inspire 
(S. 3. a). When we do an action which involves 
voluntary effort, as, for example, “producing fire 
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by rubbing two sticks together, or mining a race, 
or bending a bow and stringing it, we neither exhale, 
nor inhale " (S. 3 . b). Our attention in such acts 
is concentrated on the action itself, and it cannot 
be diverted to such subsidiary processes as those of 
breathing out and breathing in. This is what in 
the Kaushitaki Upanishad is called the "inner 
sacrifice”, which goes after the name of its discoverer, 
the sage Pratardana, and is called the PrStardana 
sacrifice. Pratardana said, that while a man is 
speaking, he is not able to breathe, and therefore 
may be said to sacrifice his breath in his speech ; on 
the contrary, while a man is breathing, he is not 
able to speak, and may be said to sacrifice his 
speech in his breath. "These two endless and im- 
mortal oblations,” said Pratardana, " man offers 
always, whether waking or sleeping. All other obla- 
tions have an end, for they consist of works. Know- 
ing this, the ancient sages did not offer the 
ordinary sacrifice” (S. 3 . c). In this passage, a 
justification is found for not performing the ordinary 
sacrifice when one knows that an inner sacrifice 
is ever going on inside him. 


4. Another curious observation which these seers 
, , , . , made may be mentioned in pass- 

mg . This concerns the analysis 
of the emotion of fear. It is only when a feeling of 
otherness gains lodgment in us (S. 4 . a) that we come 
to entertain the emotion of fear. The primeval 
Atman feared, as he was alone ; but " on finding out 


that there was no other per-^on whom he should fear, 
he became fearless ; for it is only from (the idea or 
existence of) a second that fear proceeds ” (S. 4 . b). 
It is in this way that all feeling of fear departs from 
a man who recognises his own true Self, because 
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this recognition implies that beside his own true Self 
there is no other entity which might cause fear. 

5. Another very important point in connec- 
tion with the psychology of the 
for Upeinishads is the conflict mani- 
fested in the ChhSndogya Upa- 
nishad beween the respective claims for pri- 
macy of the Will or the Intellect. Here we 
have in brief the indication of a future quarrel 
between Voluntarism and Intellectualism. The fol- 
lowing passage most eloquently describes the stress 
which the seer first lays on Will as the primary rea- 
lity: “All these therefore centre in will, con- 

sist of will, abide in will. Heaven and earth willed, 
air and ether willed, water and lire willed. Through 
the will of heaven and earth, rain falls ; through the 
will of rain, food wills; through the will of food, 
the vital airs will ; through the will of the vital airs, 
the sacred hymns will ; through the will of the sacred 
hymns, the sacrifices will ; through the will of the sa- 
crifices, the world wills ; through the will of the world, 
every thing wills. This is Will. Meditate on Will. 

He who meditates on Will as Brahman he is, 

as it were, lord and master as far as Will reaches — 
he who meditates on Will as Brahman ’’ (S. 5 ). The 
seer of this tJpanishad is evidently imbued with the 
all-pervading power of Will. It seems that this 
passage among others must have influenced the philo- 
sophy of that admirer of the Upanishads, Schopen- 
hauer, who laid so much stress on Will as the Dingr 
an-sich. We may compare the following passage from 
The World as Will and Idea (Book i). “If we observe 
the strong and unceasing impulse with which the 
waters hurry to the ocean, the persistency with which 
the magnet turns ever to the north pole, the readi- 
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ness with which iron flies to the magnet, the eager- 
ness with which the electric poles seek to be reunited, 
and which, like human desire, is increased by obsta- 
cles ; if we see the crystal quickly take form with 

such wonderful regularity of construction, if we 

observe the choice with which bodies repel and 

attract each other, if we observe all this, I say, it 

will require no great effort of the imagination to re- 
cognize, even at so great a distance, our own nature. 
That, which in us pursues its ends by the light of 
knowledge, but here, in the weakest of its manifesta- 
tions, only strives blindly and dumbly in a one-sided 
and unchangeable manner, must yet in both cases 
come under the name of Will. ” According to the 
doctrine which is common to this Upanishad and 
Schopenhauer, the whole world seems to be filled 
with the force of will ; and “what appears as motiva- 
tion in human beings is the same as what appears 
as stimulation in the vegetative life and as mechanical 
process in the inorganic world ’’—motivation, stimula- 
tion, and mechanical process being different manifest- 
ations of the same force of Will. 


6. As against this primacy of Will, the seer of 
the Chhandogya Upanishad goes 
fM very ^ next section of 

that work to ^rm the primacy 
of Intellect. The affirmation of Will is the thesis, to 
which the seer opposes the affirmation of Intellect 
as the antithesis ; "Intellect is better than Will. 
For it is only when a man thinks that he wills. .... 
All these centre in Intellect, consist of Intellect, 
abide in Intellect. Therefore, if a roan does not 
think, even if he knows much, people say of him, he 

is nothing But if a man thinks, even though he 

knows little, people indeed desire to listen to him. 
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Intellect is the centre, Intellect is the self. Intellect 
is the support of all these. Meditate on Intellect. 

He who meditates on Intellect as Brahman 

he is, as it were, lord and master as far as Intellect 
reaches — he who meditates on Intellect as Brahman’' 
(S. 6. a). The seer of this Upanishad is here defini- 
tely asserting the supremacy of Intellect over Will : 
Voluntarism here makes way for Intellectualism- 
This conclusion is supported by another passage from 
the Maitri Upanishad, where the writer speaks of the 
mind in its reflective aspect as being the fount and 
source of all mental modifications whatsoever : “He 
(man) sees by the mind alone ; he hears by the 
mind ; and all that we call desire, will, doubt, belief, 
disbelief, resolution, irresolution, shame, thought, 
and fear, — all this is but mind itself” (S. 6. b). 


7. This intellectualistic way of thought finds its 
culmination in the Aitareya Upa- 
in?nS"S*ate”s“ nishad, where, by a bold stroke 

of genius, the seer of that Upani- 
shad makes a noteworthy classification of the various 
mental functions, at the basis of which, he sa}^, lies 
Intellection. This passage is remarkable as being the 
earliest contribution to a classification of mental 


states : “Sensation, perception, ideation, conception, 
understanding, insight, resolution, opinion, imagina- 
tion, feehng, memory, volition, conation, the will-to- 
live, desire, and self-control, all these are different 
names of Intellection ” (S. 7). It is remarkable 

that the seer not merely mentions the different levels 
of intellectual experience such as sensation, percep- 
tion, ideation, and conception, as different from one 
another, but also recognises the other two characte- 
ristic forms of experience, feeling and volition ; makes 
a distinction between volition which need not involve 
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the idea of activity, and conation which does; 
as well as recognises the processes of imagination 
and memory. Finally, the intellectualistic trend 
of thought in the seer is apparent from the way in 
which he makes Intellect the fount and source of all 
mental activity whatsoever. 


8. It is no wonder if this intellectualistic psycho- 
logy makes room for an idealis- 


Intelleetaallstlc Psy- 
chology and Idealistic 
Metaphysics. 


tic metaphysics. The intellect- 
ualistic seer of the Aitareya Upa- 
nishad is an idealist as well. In 


the very section that follows the one we have quo- 
ted, the author goes on to point out how Intellect is 
the backbone, not merely of psychical functions, 
but of reality itself : “This god BrahmS, and this 

god Indra, these five great elements (earth, air, 

ether, water, fire) creatures born from the egg, 

from the womb, and from perspiration, sprouting 
plants, horses, cows, men, elephants, whatsoever 
breathes whether moving or flying, and in addition 
whatsoever is immovable — all this is led by Intellect 
and is supported on Intellect. The world is led by 
Intellect. Intellect is the support. Intellect is the 
final reality" (S, 8. a). This is as outspoken an Idealism 
as Idealism can be. The author says that all the mova- 
ble and immovable objects in this world, all those crea- 
tures which walk or fly, all the elements and gods 
exist by virtue of intellect and in intellect. This is in 
the very spirit of Berkeley who says in his “ Treatise," 
*‘A11 the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, 
in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world have not any subsistence with- 
out a mind ; that their being is to be perceived or 
known ; that consequently so long as they are not 
actually perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind 
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or that of any other created spirit, they must either 
have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind 
of some Eternal Spirit : — ^it being perfectly unintelli- 
gible and involving all the absurdity of abstrac- 
tion to attribute to any single part of them 
an existence independent of a Spirit”. Of like 
import is the passage from the Maitri Upanishad 
which tells us that it is the inner self which 
governs "external” existence, that, in short, the in- 
ner Pr3na is the source of the existence of the Sun — 
a knowledge, which, the passage says, is given only 
to a few (S. 8. b). 

II-ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 

9. We now pass on to consider the aspects 
of Abnormal Psychology as 
******* developed in the Upanishads. 
The question as to what 
beooines of a man’s soul after the death of the 
body recurs time aft«: time in the Upanishads. Not 
content with a discussion of man’s life here below, 
the seers of the Upanishads make the eschatological 
question assume quite an extraordinary importance » 
The question is very often asked — what must be 
considered the root of human life ? " The tree, if hewn 
down, springs anew from the previous root ; what 
miist be the root of a man’s life in order that it 
may si^g up again, even though hewn down 
by (%a g^reat cutter) Death ” (S. g. a). It is sup- 
plied, naoreover, that ^chatological knowledge is 
the highest kind of knowledge. Let nobody 
call himself wise unless he knows what becomes 
of a man after death. It was thus that the 
Sage Jaivali accosted ^vetaketu, the son of Aruni, 
and proved to him that even though he reckoned 
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himself wise, he was after all merely an ignor- 
amus 

“ Boy, has your father instructed you ? ” “ Yes, Sir.” 
“ Do you know where all the creatures go to from 
hence ?” ” No, Sir. ” 

“Do you know how they return again ?” “ No, Sir.” 
“ Do you know where the path of the gods and the 
path of the fathers diverge ?” “ No, Sir, ” 

“ Do you know why that (the other) world never 
becomes too full ?” “ No, Sir.” 

" Then, why did you say that you had been instructed? 
How can a man, who does not know these (simple) 
things, say that he has been instructed ? ” (S. 9. b). 

10 . The most important passage, however, where 
eschatological knowledge is re- 
garded as the “ highest good ” 
occurs in the celebrated dialogue 
in the Katha Upanishad between Nachiketas and 
Yama, the God of death, where Nachiketas, being 
offered tliree boons by Yama, and having chosen two 
already, declines to choose for the third boon any- 
thing short of the knowledge of the soul’s existence 
after the death of the human body: — 

N: “There is this doubt in the case of a dead 
man ; some say that he is, others say he is not. I 
would like to be instructed by thee in this matter. 
This do I choose for my third boon.” 

Y:"Even the gods have formerly entertained 
doubt about this matter. Nor is this matter easy of 
comprehension, being a subtle one. Choose another 
boon, O Nachiketas, press me not, and let me alone 
on this point.” 

N: “ Verily, the gods themselves have entertain- 
ed doubt about this matter ; and thou hast thyself 
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said that this matter passes comprehension. It is 
impossible for me to find another instructor in that 
subject beside thyself, nor do I find that any other 
boon would be equal to this.” 

Y : “ All those desires which are impossible to be 
satisfied in this world of mortals, ask me for them if 
you so wish : these damsels with chariots and musical 
instruments, such as are indeed impossible for men 
to obtain — be waited upon by these, which I shall 
present to you; but, Nachiketas, do not ask me about 
death.” 

N: "All these, O God of death, are but ephemer- 
al objects, and wear out the vigour of the senses. 
Moreover, life itself would be short (for their full 
enjoyment) ; keep them unto thyself- these horses, 
these dances, and these songs. What mortal would 
delight in a long life, after he has contemplated the 
pleasures which beauty and enjoyment afford ? No. 
That which has become a matter of doubt and in- 
quiry, O Death, speak to me about that great Here- 
after. Nachiketas chooses no other boon than tlsat 
which concerns this great secret.” (S. 9. c). 

11 . After the question of the nature of death. 

The problem of Sleep: ^he question of the nature of 

the Fatigue and Purl- sleep, which is only a palliated 
tat theories. , ^ . ,. 

form of death. On this subject 
we find very interesting theories advanced by those 
seers of antiquity. One passage proclaims unmistaka- 
bly an explanation of the nature of sleep given by 
modem physiology— the ‘ Fatigue ' theory of sleep : 
“As a falcon or any other bird, after having flown 
in the sky, becomes tired, and folding his wings re- 
pairs to his nest, so does this person hasten to that 
state where, when asleep, he desires no more desires, 
and dreams na more dreams.” (S. 10). But beyond 
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this proper physiological explanation of sleep, 
we find very curious theories held on this point 
by the sages of the Upanishads. The seer of the 
Pra^na Upanishad holds that sleep is caused by the 
senses being absorbed in that highest ‘sensorium,’ 
the mind : “ as all the rays of the Sun, O Gargya, 
become collected into the bright disc at the time 
of sunset, and emerge again from it at the time of 
sunrise, so do all the senses become collected into 
that highest sensorium — the mind ; that is the 
reason why (in deep sleep) man is not able to hear, 
nor to see, nor to smell. People say about him that 
he has slept.” (S. ii. a). This same seer qualifies his 
statement a little further, and says that the reason 
of the deep sleep is that the mind is merged into 
an ocean of light: “and when he is overpowered 
by light, then does this god (Soul) see no dreams, 
and at that time great happiness arises in the body.’ 
(S. II. b). Another theory which is advanced in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad is, that sleep is caused by 
the s ml getting lodgment in the arteries : “ When a 
man is fast asleep, and being happy knows no 
dreams, then his soul has moved in the arteries." 
(S. II. c). This same idea is elaborated in the Bri- 
hadaranyaka Upanishad, where a physiological ex- 
planation, which in the light of modem science 
appears almost a mythological explanation, is offer- 
ed according to the ancient ideas. It was imagined 
that the heart sent forth about 72,000 arteries 
to the ‘Purltat ’, which Deussen translates as ‘peri- 
kardium’, and which Max Mtiller, following the 
commentator, wrongly translates by ‘ the surrounding 
body’. This Purttat corresponds to the pineal gland 
of Descartes, so far as function is concerned ; but 
it differs from it in its anatomical location. The Pu- 
rltat must be considered^as meaning a kind of mem- 
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braneous sac round the heart. It was imagined by 
those ancient seers, that in deep sleep the soul 
moved from the heart by means of the arteries and 
got lodgment inside the Purltat, whence sleep follow- 
ed. This same idea was later developed in the 
Nyaya philosophy where sleep was explained as be- 
ing due to the moving of the soul right inside the 
Purltat, the state of dream being explained as due 
to the soul’s position just on the threshold of the 
Purltat— the soul knocking for entrance inside it,— while 
it was imagined that during the waking state the 
soul kept moving from the heart to the Puritat. 
The origin of this doctrine in the Nyaya philosophy 
is to be traced to the passage in the Brihadaranyaka 
which we are at present discussing: ‘ ' When a man is 
fast asleep and when he is not conscious of anything, 
his soul moves by means of the arteries, called Hitah, 
which are 72,000 in number, and which are spread 
from the heart to the Puritat ; there he sleeps like 
a youth, or a great king, or a great Brahmin who 
has reached the summit of happiness.” (S. ii. d). 

12 . Another explanation of the phenomenon of 
sleep is offered by the seer of the 
S ChhSndogya Upanishad when he 
man theories. says that sleep occurs when the 

mind is merged in Prana, that is 
breath or energy : " As a bird when tied by a string 
flies first in every direction, and finding no rest any- 
where, settles down at last on the very spot where 
it is fastened, exactly in the same manner, my 
Son, the mind, after flying in every direction, and 
finding no rest anywhere, settles down on breath ; 
for indeed, my Son, mind is fastened to breath ” 
(S. ii.e). The next explanation of sleep occurs in 
the BrihadSranyaka Upanishad where we are told 
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that sleep occurs when the soul goes to rest in the 
‘space’ inside the heart. In order to prove this to 
Gargya an experimental inquiry was undertaken by 
Ajata^atru. He took Gargya by the hand and came 
to a place where a man was sleeping. He then 
called out to him by these names, “ Thou, Great one, 
clad in white raiment. Soma, King of all ”, and (yet) 
he did not rise. Then he rubbed him with his hand, 
(struck him with a stick — Kau.,) and he got up. 
Then said Ajata^atru “when this man was asleep, 
where then was this Person full of intelligence, 
and from whence did he return?” Gargya did not 
know the answer. Thereupon, Ajata^tru said 
" when this man was asleep, then the Person full of 
intelligence (i.e. the Soul) lay in the space which 
is in the heart.” (S. ii. f). The last explanation 
offered of the phenomenon of sleep is the very curi- 
ous explanation, that, in deep sleep, the Soul is at 
one with Brahman ! This is like saying that when one 
has no explanation to give, one might excuse himself 
with the Absolute ! A passage from the Pra^na Upani- 
shad, again, tells us that in deep sleep “the mind, which 
is the sacrificer, is carried every day to Brahman, ” 
which is corroborated by another passage from 
the Chhandogya, which says "when a man sleeps, 
then, my dear son, he becomes united with the True, 
he is gone to his own (Self). Therefore they say, 
‘ svapiti ’, he sleeps, because he is gone (apita) to his 
own (sva).” (S. ii. g). The idea was that in deep sleep 
the Soul was at one with Brahman, and thus deep sleep 
was likened to the state of ecstasy. There is, in fact, 
as much likeness, or as little, between sleep and 
ecstasy, as there is, as Spinoza would have said, between 
God and Dog : the same letters, but what an important 
difference ! It seems that this difference was later 
appreciated even in the Upanishads when it was said 
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that even though the soul was at one with Brahman 
in deep sleep, it still did not know this, was not 
cognisant of it : " as people, who do not know a 

field, walk again and again over a golden treasure 
that is hidden somewhere in the earth, and yet 
are not able to discover it, thus do all these creatures 
day after day become merged in Brahman, and 
yet do not discover it, because they are carried away 
by untruth.” (S. ii. h). 


The Dream Problem. 


13 . The next question to consider is the analysis 
which the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers malce of the dream-state of 
consciousness in reference to the state of sleep. A 
famous passage in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
tells us how, at the end of sleep, the soul “ moves 
away from his nest” wherever he Ukes 5 “ guarding with 
breath the lower nest, the immortal one moves away 
from bis nest, to where he can roam at will— That 
golden person, the lovely bird! Going hither and 
thither at the end of sleep, the God creates manifold 
forms for himelf, either rejoicing with women, or 
eating, or seeing terrible sights.” (S. 12. a). The same 
passj^e tells us how the states of sleep and dream 
constitute an intermediate state between consciousness 
and unconsciousness : “ there are two states for that 
person, the one here in this world, the other in the 
other world, and there is an intermediate third state 
(which we may call the twilight state of consciousness), 
consisting of the states of dream and sleep ; remain- 
ing in this third state, he sees both those states which 
belong to this and tlie other world.” We are also 
told how the soul in this state resembles a fish 
moving from bank to bank ; ” as a large fish moves 
along both the banks, the nearer and the farther, so 
does this person move along both these states, the 
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state of sleeping and the state of waking.” And it is 
also said how the soul puts forth a great deal of 
creative activity in this state; “And there are no 
chariots, nor horses, nor any roads, but he himself 
creates the chariots and the horses and the roads; 
there are no joys, nor pleasures, nor any blessings, 
but he creates the joys and the pleasures and the 
blessings ; there are no ponds, or lakes, or rivers, but he 
creates the ponds and the lakes and the rivers— because 
he is indeed the Maker.” We see here what a great 
stress is laid on the constructive activity of the soul 
in the state of dream. Finally, we are told in a passage 
of the Pra4na Upanishad, how dreams, even though 
they are usually a mere replica of actual waking ex- 
perience, also occasionally involve absolutely novel 
construction ; “ There that god experiences greatness 
in sleep. What is seen over and over again, he sees 
once more (in the dream); what is heard over and 

over again, he hears once again (in the dream) 

...What is seen and not seen, what is heard and 
not heard, what is enjoyed and not enjoyed, he ex- 
periences all, because he is the All.” (S. 12 . b). Tiiis 
must indeed be regarded as a very subtle analysis 
of dream-experience. 

14. As the Upanishadic philosophers made this 
acute study of the sleeping and 
search^ ''®" dreaming states of consciousness, 

they were not slow to take into 
account the aberrations of consciousness as manifested 
especially in the phenomena of mediumships and 
possessions. If we might say so, they conducted their 
own psychical research, however rudimentary, and 
however noiseless, it might have been. We have a 
definite illustration of this kind to show that the 
problem of psychical research had attracted their 
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attention even in those , old days. For example, we are 
informed in a passage of the Brihadaranyaka Upani- 
shad (S. 13 ) how the sage Bhujyu, the son of 
Lahyayana, in his student days, went to the Madra 
country and came to the house of Patanchala, the 
son of Kapi. This Patanchala had a daughter who 
was possessed by a Gandharva, an aerial spirit, and 
who thus served as a medium. Bhujyu asked the 
spirit who he (the spirit) was, and received the answer 
that he was Sudhanvan, the son of Angiras. On know- 
ing this, Bhujyu asked the spirit two more questions : 
one was as to the actual extent of the world, and the 
other as to where the sons of Parikshit were, who, 
by the bye, at that time, must have been regarded 
as historical personages. What answer Bhujyu received 
to these questions we are not told ; but we see definite- 
ly how Bhujyu must, on account of these questions, 
be regarded as an occultist who worked according to 
his own lights in his days on the lines of modern 
Psychical Research. 

15. Finally, we must notice the very great stress 
that is Wd in various passages 
of the Upanishads on what the 
New Psychology calls “Thought-power”. “He who 
knows and meditates on the foot of Br ahm an, 
consisting of the four quarters as resplendent, becomes 
(himself) endowed with splendour in this world;” 

“ he who meditates on the Brahman as lustre Becomes 
himself illustrious, reaches the illustrious and bright 
worlds ; ” “ when the Sun was bom, all sorts of shouts 

rose round about him ; he who knows this, and 

meditates on the Sun as Brahman, him shall reach 
pleasant shouts from all sides, and shall continue, yea, 
shall continue ; ” "if one meditates on Brahman as 
support, he himself will find support ; if as greatness, 
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he himself will become great ; if as mind, he himself 
will receive honour ; if as the parimara of Brahman, 
round about {pari) him shall die {mri) all the enemies 
who hate him and lastly " he who meditates on 
Brahman as Not-Being, shall himself cease to exist ; 
he, on the other hand, who will meditate on Brahman 
as Being shall (always) exist ; this is what they know” 
(S. 14 ). We recommend these passages to all those 
who believe in the thaumaturgy of thought. 

Ill — R ational Psychology 

16. Modem writers on Psychology give no atten- 
tion to Rational Psychology ; they 
se^ie/*^*^****'**^^ * consider it either useless or meta- 
physical. As Prof. James Ward 
points out, modem psychologists vie with each other 
in writing a psychology ohne Seele. Ihe ancient 
conception of Soul has evaporated, and in its place 
we find a self, which is regarded as a ” centre of 
interest,” and which is supposed to be generated w^hen 
a new interest springs up and destroyed as soon as 
the interest terminates. The impasse into w'hich such 
a view brings the Psychologists may be realised at a 
glance when w^e consider that some of them have 
been forced to recognise the continuance of such a 
bloodless self even after the death of the body, and in 
place of the old-world view of an immortal Soul we find 
the idea of a " centre of interest ” which survives (!) 
after the death of the body when the interest is not 
fulfilled in the person's life-time. The old-world view, 
as in Plato so in the Upanishads, planted itself squarely 
on the recognition of the Soul as an entity which was 
free to take on a body, as it was also free to go away 
and transmigrate. 'S^atever the limitations of such 
a view, it was a view which one could at least under* 
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stand ; but the modem notion of an anaemic " centre 
of interest,” which could continue to exist after the 
death of the body, passes absolutely beyond the com- 
prehension of anybody except a metaphysician who 
makes such concessions to naturalism as to make an 
entire farrago of his philosophical ideas. 


17. The first question with which a Rational Psy- 
chology may be concerned is the 
8«!?of?he8o“ *** question of the seat of the soul. 

And when this question is asked, it 
is not unusual to answer it by taking a spatial view of 
the habitation of the soul. It is likely to be ignored 
that the soul is an unextended entity, and that as 
such it is bereft of all spatial connotation. And yet. 
Rational Psychology has concerned itself with a dis- 
cussion of the part or parts of the body with which the 
soul comes more directly into contact. Prof. James 
says : "In some manner our consciousness is present 
to everything with which it is in relation. I am cogni- 
tively present to Orion whenever I perceive that constel- 
lation, but I am not dynamically present there, I work 
no effects. To my brain, however, I am dynamically 
present, inasmuch as my thoughts and feelings seem 
to react upon the processes thereof. If, then, by the 
seat of the mind is meant nothing more than the 
loccdity with which it stands in immediate dynamic 
relations, we are certain to be right in saying that its 
seat is somewhere in the cortex of the brain.”' The 


views that have been held in regard to this question 
have been many emd various. I. H. Fichte, as we 
know, supposed that the soul was a space-filling prin- 
ciple. Descartes imagined that the seat of the soul 
was the pineal gland, while Lotze maintained that the 
soul must be located somewhere in the " structureless 
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matrix of the anatomical brain-elements, at which 
point. . . .all nerve-currents may cross and combine.” 
We have already seen the opinion of Prof. James that 
if the soul’s activity is to be referred to one part of 
the body more than to any other, it ought to be referred 
to the cortex of the brain. Aristotle supposed that the 
seat of the soul was in the heart ; and he came to this 
conclusion by observing ” (i) that the diseases of the 
heart are the most rapidly and certainly fatal, (2) that 
psychical affections, such as fear, sorrow, and joy cause 
an immediate disturbance of the heart, >(3) and that 
the heart is the part which is the first to be formed in 
the embryo.”' The Upanishadic psychology agrees 
with the Aristotelian in locating the soul in the heart. 
We have already seen how important a part the “ peri- 
cardium” plays in the Upanishadic psychology of sleep. 
The Upanishadic philosophers felt no difficulty in loca- 
ting the soul in the heart ; and it is not till we reach a 
later era in the evolution of Indian thought that we find 
that the seat of consciousness is transferred from the 
heart to the brain. It is only in the Yogic and the 
Tantric books' that the cerebro-spinal system comes to 
be recognised, and it is there that consciousness comes 
to be referred to the brain instead of to the heart. 


18. In one important Upanishadic passage, however. 


The heart and the 
brain as seats. 


we already find an incipient tran- 
sition from the one view to the 


other. Though in the Upanishads 


as a whole we find that the heart is regarded as the 


seat of the soul, in a passage of the Taittirlya Upani- 
shad, in a very cryptic style and with a good deal of 
prophetic insight, the Upanishad-seer gives his reflec- 
tions as to the way in which the soul in the heart 


1 Hammond, Aristotle s Psychology p, xxiii. 

2 Vide Seal's Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus pp. 2iS-2Z9- 
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moves by a passage through the bones of the palate 
right up to the skull where the hairs are made to 
part, and on the way greets the Brahman who is 
his lord and master. It is important to remember 
that while the soul in the heart is characterised as 
the manomaya purusha, the Brahman that resides in 
the brain is called manasaspati, the soxd’s overlord. 
" What we know as the space inside the heart, 
therein is this immortal golden being, namely mind 
(or soul). What we know as hanging like a nipple 
between the bones of the palate, through it is the 
entrance to the Lord’ on the passage right up to the 
skull where the hairs are made to part. Bhuh.. 

Bhuvah Suvah Mahah — when these (mystic) 

words are uttered, the soul moves right up to 
Brahman. The soul gains autonomy, joins the Ruler 
of mind (or soul), becomes the lord of speech, the 
lord of sight, the lord of hearing, the lord of know- 
ledge, becomes (in short) the Brahman who bodies 
himself forth in space” (S. 15), A great deal of difficulty 
has been experienced in the interpretation of this 
passage. The passage no doubt tells us that the sense- 
centres as well as the intellect -centre are to be referred 
to the brain, inasmuch as it says that the soul can 
obtain mastery over these only by moving to the brain 
from the heart ; yet, the actual path which has been 
indicated in the above passage cannot be traced with- 
out difficulty. What is the "nipple-like ” appearance of 
which the Upanishad speaks ? Is it the uvula, or the 
pituitary body ? Deussen and Max Muller have both 
understood it to be the uvula. Are we then to under- 
stand that the Upanishad-philosopher was so struck 

I Indra, elsewhere paraphrased as Idandra, breaking throvgh tlu skull ; c£. 

t Jtr'T HdR'S 

^ I'f 1 1. a-M- 
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by the inexplicably hanging uvula that he regarded 
it to be the door to the overlord of soul, and are we 
to understand that Deussen and Max Muller took into 
account the experiences of the mystic who regards the 
uvula as the medium by which he comes to taste the 
nectar which oozes in the state of ecstasy from the 
ventricles of the brain into the pharynx ? Or, are we 
to suppose that the Upanishad-philosopher was so 
fortunate as to witness a skull dissected open and to 
observe that the pituitary body is situated just above 
the pair of bones of the hard palate, and then to be 
able to suppose that the soul in the heart could travel 
along the course of the sympathetic nerves to the 
pituitary body, and through it move further to its over- 
lord in the lateral ventricle, around which, in the .grey 
matter, are situated the various special sense-centres ? 
The latter interpretation is not improbable ; but one 
does not know whether the Upanishad-philosopher 
knew anatomy enough to trace the actual path, or 
was interested in occultism enough to see the path 
with his mental eye ! 


19. However this may be on the physiological side, 
we may say that the Upanishadic 
bodJ\ndtheTou/. philo.sophers definitely raised the 

psychological question of the rela- 
tion between body and soul. The Maitri Upanishad, 
though it is a late Upanishad, raises the question of an 
efficient cause, and in Platonic fashion endows the soul 
with the power of motion. It tells us that there were 
certain sages in ancient times called the Valakhilyas who 
went to the Prajapati Kratu and asked him who was the 
driver of the chariot of the body : “ The body, vene- 
rable Sir, is verily like an unmoving cart ; may your 
Honour be pleased to tell us if you know who is the 
mover of it." And the Upanishad tells us that the 
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answer which they elicited from the PrajSpati was 
that the mover of the body-chariot was the soul, 
" the pure tranqioil, imperishable, unborn entity who 
stands independently in his own greatness” (S. i6. a). 
Moreover, the Kaushitaki Upanishad tells us that the 
soul must be regarded as the master of all bodily 
faculties, the lord of all sense-functions ; "As a razor 
is placed in the razor-case, or fire in the fire-hearth, 
similarly does this conscious self pervade the body up 
to the very hairs and nails. These senses depend 
upon the soul as the relatives upon the rich man. As 
the rich man feeds with his kinsmen, and as the kinsmen 
feed on the rich man, even so does this conscious self 
feed with the senses and the senses feed on the self” 
(S. i6. b). This passage tells us how the various bodily 
senses are dependent on the self and how the self is 
immanent in the whole body. 

20. The passage quoted above leads to the view 
^ ^ that the soul fills the whole of the 

The history of the , , , , . , . 

spatial extension of the body, a doctnue which IS not im- 

likely to have led to the Jaina 
doctrine that as large as the body is, even so large 
is the soul,— that the soul of the elephant is as large as 
the body of the elephant, while the soul of the ant is 
only as large as the body of the ant—" hastipudgalam 
prS,pya hastiptidgalo bhavati, pipUikapudgalam praPya 
pipUikapudgalo bhavati” This is the reductio ad absur- 
dum of a belief in the extended nature of soul, 
which will not allow us to think of the soul except 
under spatial limitations. The history of the doctrine 
of the space-filling natinre of the soul as advanced in 
the Upanishads is a very interesting one. In the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad we are told that "the 
intelligent luminous self in the heart is as small as 
a grain of rice or barley, and yet it is the ruler p 
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aU and lord of all, overruling all this and whatsoever 
else exists” (S. 17. a). In a passage of the Katha 
Upanishad, as well as elsewhere, we find that the soul is 
no longer conceived as of the size of a mere grain of rice 
or barley, but is thought to be of the size of a thumb 
— an idea which plays a very important part in the 
Upanishads : “ The soul, who is the lord of all things 
that have been and that are to be, and is therefore 
over-awed by none of them, is of the measure of a thumb 
and dwells in the midpart of the body (that is, in the 
heart) ” (S. 17. b). In a passage of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, the soul is imderstood as not of the size 
of a thumb, but of the measure of a span (S. 17. c). 
The soul is here called “ pradesamatra ” and ” abhi- 
vimana.” These words have occasioned a very great 
difficulty to the commentators. Sankaracharya, who 
understands the soul as all-pervading, cannot bring 
himself to be reconciled to the statement that the 
soul should be merely a span long, prade^matra.' 
Now the word pradesa is really an important word. 
In the Amarakosha,* it is understood as meaning a 
span, as also in the Medinikosha.® Sankaracharya 
himself knew that the word pradesa was “ elsewhere ” 
used in the sense of a span,^ which his schohast Anan- 
dagiri explains as being the meaning of the word in 
Jabalasruti. According to Sankara, the word pradesa 
elsewhere signified not merely a span’s length but 


I 


2 


This is the reason why he e^cplains the expression as 


Commenta- 


tor explaids by saying that it means 


I 


3 irr^ l 


^ I c. on ^ V. 18. I. 
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the span's length from the forehead to the chin. This 
is a very significant fact as we shall presently see. 
In the Mahabharata,* Bhimasena has been described 
as being a span’s length taller than his younger brother 
Arjuna. In the Maitri Upanishad/ the word pra- 
de 4 a has manifestly the same meaning. Under these 
circumstamces it is but natural that the word prade^a 
in the passage which we are discussing may be taken 
to mean a span, especially, as Sankara points out, 
the span's length between the forehead and the chin. 
The word “ abhivimana ” has a’so caused a great deal 
of difficulty. The interpretation which ^afikaracharya 
has put upon it, and with which Deussen, Max Muller 
and Rajendralal Mitra have all agreed, seems after all 
to be an unnatural interpretation. Thus Sankara* ex- 
plains the word as meaning one who knows himself — ■ 
the Kantian “I am I” — an interpretation which does not 
come out of the expression “ abhivimana.” Deussen* 
translates the whole passage in a w'ay which only sup- 
ports the meaning of Sankara so far as the_ word 
" abhivimana ” is concerned ; Wer aber diesen Atman 
Vaisvanara so [zeigend] als eine Spanne gross auf sich 
selbst {ahhi) bezogen {vimana) verehrt, der isst die 
Nahrung in alien Welten, in alien Wesen, in alien 
Selbsten.” Max Muller* translates “ abhivima^na ” as, 
" identical with himself,” while Rajendralal Mitra® 
says it means “ the principal object indicated by the 
pronoun I.” All these interpretations err in under- 

' i n. *it. V. 51. 19. 

* bri: 1 Si. 

VI. 38. 

3 1 c. on rt. 

V. 18 . I. 

Sechzig Upanishad^s pp. 150*131, 

5 Sacred Books of the East Vol. I. p. 88 

6 Twelve Principal Upanishads by Tukaram Tat3ra p, 578, 
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standing too much by the preposition ahhi. By no 
manipulation, however clever, could the meaning of 
“ self ” be extracted out of it as Deussen and others 
have tried to do. Would it not be much more natural 
to understand “ abhivimana ” as meaning simply “ mea- 
suring ”? The expression “ pradesamatram abhivi- 
manam ” could then be understood as equivalent 
to “ measuring the span’s length from the forehead to 
the chin,” and the interpretation of the whole pas- 
sage becomes easy : “ He who worships the Self as 
measuring the span’s length from the forehead to the 
chin, and as existing in all men, he enjoys food in all 
worlds, in all beings, and in all selves.” In fact, we 
are asked in this passage to worship the Soul who re- 
sides in the span’s distance between the forehead 
and the chin, and who is therefore the master of 
the head, which by a consensus of opinion is recognis- 
ed in Hindu thought as the “ uttamahga ” or the best 
part of the body. No wonder that Prof. James could 
trace the feeling of Self in certain cephahc movements 
of his, and say that " the Self of selves, when care- 
fully examined, is found to consist mainly of the col- 
lection of these peculiar motions in the head, or bet- 
ween the head and the throat.”' 


21 . We have hitherto seen some of the stages in the 
logical, not necessarily historical. 

The soul, both infini- , j , • 

tely large and infinitely evolution ot the idea ot the extension 

of the soul. Being first regarded 
as merely of the size of a grain of rice or barley, it was 
then regarded as of the size of a thumb, and later of the 
size of a span, while we have also seen that the Kaushi- 
taki Upanishad speaks of the soul as filling the whole 
extent of the body and being hidden in it as the razor 
is hidden in a razor-case. We now come to treat of 


i8 
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the idea of the soul as not being restricted to any 
part of the body, but being verily infinite and 
occupying all space. The Mundaka Upanishad speaks 
of the “ eternal, all-pervading, omnipresent, subtle, 
and imperishable Soul who is the origin of all beings, 
and whom the wise alone can perceive,” and the 
Katha Upanishad lends its support to this statement 
by saying that “ the wise man ceases to grieve 
when he has known this great all-pervading Soul ” 
(S. 17. d). The Maitri Upanishad, not being able to 
choose between the rival theories about the size of the 
soul, offers an easy eclecticism by combining all of them 
together in a promiscuous statement. It tells us that 
a man “ reaches the supreme state by meditating on 
the soul, who is smaller than an atom, or else of the 
size of the thumb, or of a span, or of the whole body” 
(S. 17. e). In this promiscuous statement it is difficult 
to make out which theory this Upanishad advocates. 
An eiltemative interpretation of the passage can also 
be offered, as it has been offered by Cowell and Max 
Muller, following the commentator Ramatlrtha, but to 
say as Ramatirtha says that the soul is ” of the size 
of a thumb in the span-sized heart in the body ” does 
not lessen difficulties. That the Upanishadic philoso- 
phers felt the necessity of reconciling such contrary 
statements as that the soul is only of the size of a 
grain of rice or barle}^ and that it is all-pervading and 
omnipresent, may be seen from a passage in the Katha 
Upanishad which asks us to believe the contradiction 
that ” the soul of the living being is subtler than the 
subtle, and yet greater than the great, and is placed in 
the cavity of the heart, ”— a statement which, with 
equal seeming contradiction, is corroborated by the 
philosopher of the Chhandogya .Upanishad who says : 
” My soul in the heart is smaller than a grain of rice 
or barley, or a mustard or a canary seed ; and yet my 
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soul, which is pent up in the heart, is greater than the 
earth, greater than the sky, greater than the heaven, 
greater than all these worlds ” (S. 17 . f). The Nemesis 
of the theory which attributes a spatial extension to 
the soul lies just in these contradictions, and there is 
no way out of the difficulty except on the supposition 
that the soul transcends all spatial limitations. 

22. And yet, so far as the soul comes to inhabit the 

body, it must be recognised as 

Analysis of the states • j • i. • i 

of consciousness. passing through certain psychical 

states ; and the analysis which the 
Mandukya Upanishad makes of the four states of con- 
sciousness must be regarded as very acute, and consider- 
ing the date of its production, wholly extraordinary. 
The credit which a modem psychologist gives to Swami 
Vivekananda for having introduced the conception of 
the “ superconscious” in psychology must be rightfully 
given to the author of the Mandukya Upanishad. 
There are not merely the three obvious states of con- 
sciousness, says the philosopher of this Upanishad, but 
a fourth must also be recognised, which corresponds 
to what is usually called the superconscious.” But 
the word superconscious in our opinion is an unhappy 
word to designate this fourth state : to speak of a 
” superconscious state of consciousness ” is to utter 
a solecism. And so, we here propose to use the word 
" self-conscious ” to designate this fourth state. The 
soul, then, according to the Upanishad, experiences 
four chief states, namely, those of wakefulness, dream, 
deep sleep, and pure self-consciousness : ” This soul 
is four-footed (that is, has four conditions). The 
first condition is that of wakefulness, when the soul is 
conscious only of external objects and enjoys the gross 
things, and then it is to be called Vai^vanara. The 
second condition is that of dreaming, when the soul 
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is conscious of internal objects and enjoys the subtle 
things, and then it is called Taijasa. When the 
person in sleep desires no desires, and dreams no 
dreams, that state is to be called the state of sound 
sleep. Thus, the third condition of the soul is that of 
sound sleep, when being centred in itself and being 
full of knowledge and bliss, it feeds on bliss : it is then 
called Prajna. The fourth state of the soul is that 
of pure self-consciousness, when there is no know- 
ledge of internal objects nor of external ones, nor of 
the two together ; when the soul is not a mass of in- 
telligence, transcending as it does both consciousness 
and imconsciousness ; when it is invisible, imcommu- 
nicable, incomprehensible, indefinable ; when it is 
beyond thought emd beyond the possibiUty of any 
indication, being virtually the quintessence of self- 
intuition, in which all the five kinds of sensation are 
finally resolved ; when it is tranquil and full of auspi- 
ciousness and without a second : it is then to be called 
Atman” (S, i8). 


The microcosm and 
the macrocosm. 


23. This recognition of the four chief states of in- 
dividual consciousness, the waking, 
the dreaming, the sleeping, and the 
self-conscious, cis well as the names 
which are assigned to the soul in these states, namely 
those of Vai^vanara, Taijasa, Prajna, and Atman, have 
played a very large part in the later more systematized 
Vedanta. This is the reason why the Mandukya Upani- 
shad has been regarded as a late Upanishad. But 
it is to be noted that the Upanishad does not makp 
mention of the corresponding four states of the con- 
sciousness of the Cosmic Self. In later Vedanta, the 
Cosmic Self as it passes through its four states 
comes to be called the Viraj, Hiranyagarbha, l4a a nd 
Brahman respectively , Corresponding to the four 
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aspects of the microcosm, there come to be recognised 
the four aspects of the “ makranthropos, ” a decidedly 
better word to use than “macrocosm”. The Cosmic 
consciousness comes to be regarded as corresponding 
state by state to the Individual consciousness, and 
what is in the Individual comes to be found also in the 
World. Even though this idea is not fully brought 
out in the Upanishads, we already trace in them 
an incipient tendency towards that view. Leib- 
nitz’s theory of representation is already present in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad : ” Within this city of 
Brahman (this body), there is a small lotus-like place 
(the heart), and within it a small internal space ; 
that which is within this small space is worthy of 
search and understanding .... Of the very kind as 
this outer space is, of the same kind is this internal 
space inside the heart ; both heaven and earth are 
contained within it, both fire and air, both the sun and 
the moon, both the lightning and the stars ” (S. 19 ). 
Here we see the root of the theory that the individual 
is to be regarded as the world in miniature, and the 
world only the individual writ large, and that the indi- 
vidual object serves as a mirror in which the whole 
of reahty is reflected — a theory to which Leibnitz gives 
expression when he says : ” In the smallest particle of 
matter, there is a world of creatures, living beings, 
animals, entelechies, souls. Each portion of matter 
may be conceived as like a pond full of fishes.’” 

24. Another interesting problem in connection with 
the Upanishadic psychology is the 
The “ sheaths ” o* problem of the so-called sheaths 
or bodies of the soul. We all 
know what importance has been attached to the con- 
ception of these “ bodies of man ” by modem Theoso- 

I Monadologjr 6i-67» 
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phists. Corresponding to these bodies, they have ako 
recognised seven different planes, on which, according 
to them, the several bodies of man keep functioning. 
Thus, the various planes which they recognise may be 
said to be respectively the physical, the astral, the 
mental, the intuitional, the spiritual, the monadic, and 
the divine. Let us see what justification there can be 
for such a view in the light of the theory which the 
Upanishads advance. In fact, the only Upanishad 
where we find mention of a theory of tliis kind is the 
Taittirlya Upanishad. In the second chapter of this 
Upanishad, we are told that " within this physical 
body which is made up of food, is another body which 
is made up of vital air ; the former is filled with the 
latter, which is also like the shape of man. More 
internal than the body which is made up of vital air is 
another body which consists of mind ; the former is 
filled with the latter, which is again like unto the shape 
of man. More internal still than the mental body is 
another body which is full of intelligence ; the former 
is filled with the latter, which is again like unto the 
shape of man. Finally, still more internal than this 
body of intelligence is another body consisting of bliss; 
the former is filled with the latter, which stiff is like 
the shape of man” (S. 20. a). Here we are told that 
various bodies are pent up within this physical body,— 
as if the physical body were like a Pandora’s box, — 
that the wise man is he who knows that there are 
what may be called by sufferance the ph3^cal, astral, 
mental, intuitional, and beatific ‘bodies” of man, 
that every internal body is enclosed within an external 
one, and, finally, that all these bodies have the shape 
of man. It was possibly such a passage as this which 
has been responsible for spreading such a notion as 
that of the ” paficha-ko&is ” or the five bodies of 
man. 
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25. Among modem Theosophists, this theory has 
assumed quite an extraordinary 
moSn“toterpretetioii“ importance. The etheric double, 

they say, is exactly like the shape 
of the human body, that it lingers a few days after 
the death of the physical body, that the etheric 
double of a child Ungers onty for three days after its 
death but that in the case of an adult it may linger for 
a sufficiently long time to allow for the penod of 
mourning, that in dreams while we are having the 
curious experience of flying Uke a bird in mid-air 
or swimming like a fish in the seas' it is our etheric 
double which by a kind of endosmosis is transmitting its 
experience into the physical body, that the scheme of 
the five bodies mentioned in the Upanishads is only a 
description of the ” manifest ” bodies of man, and that 
over and above these, there are two more " unmanifest” 
bodies which may be called the Monadic and the Divine, 
the Anupadaka and the Adi, or in Buddhistic termino- 
logy, the Parinirvana and the Mahaparinirvana. So far 
as we apprehend it, the general mistake of this theory 
consists in taking words for things, in refusing to see 
that what arc by sufferance called the “ bodies ” of 
man in the Upanishads are nothing more than mere 
allegorical representations of certain psychological 
conceptions. Man is made up of a physical body, of 
vital air, of mind and intellect, and of the faculty 
which enables him to enjoy an ecstatic dewpi^. This 
only is what is meant by the passage in question. 
To ignore its mere psychological aspect and to pro- 
ceed to erect an occultist philosophy upon the doc- 
trine is hardly justifiable. The great Sankara did 
recognise the ” ko^s,” but he understood them as 
having merely an ideal existence. We have to dis- 

I The Spencerians would explain these experiences as being due to a rem- 
nant of racial experience that may have been transmitted to the individual^ 
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criminate in thought {viveka),^ he says the five differ- 
ent ko4as, and to find our true Self beyond the physical 
body, beyond the or vital principle, beyond the 
mind and intellect, and beyond even our beatific 
consciousness. He wavers,^ however, in deciding as 
to whether we should identify the Brahman with 
beatific consciousness, or whether we should even 
penetrate beyond it to find the Brahman ; but in any 
case, he insists that the kosas or sheaths have no real 
existence, and that a theory which is built upon the 
conception of the sheaths is a theory which is “ built 
upon ignorance.” 


26. That the words ” anna, prana, manas, vijnana, 
. and ananda ” are not to be under- 

The problem of .1177 

Sheaths, at bottom the stood as meaning veritable sheaths 
problem of Substance. , x x 

may be seen by reference to a 
celebrated passage in the third chapter of the same 
Taittiriya Upanishad, where the author is discussing 
what should be regarded as the of things ; and 
he rules out of order the theories that “matter,” “life,” 
“ mind,” or “ intellect ” could be regarded as the prin- 
ciple of tilings, and comes to the conclusion that 
“ intuitive bliss ” alone deserves to be regarded as the 
source of reality. The seer of that Upanishad makes 
Bhrigu approach his father Varuna, and ask him about 
the nature of ultimate reahty. The father directs 
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him to practise penance and learn the truth for him- 
self ; he only gives him the hint that the ultimate prin- 
ciple should be one "from which things spring, in 
which they live, and into which they are foially re- 
solved.” The boy after practising penance returns 
to his father and tells him that food (or matter) may 
be regarded as the principle of things. The father is 
not satisfied, and asks him to practise penance again. 
The son comes back with the answer that vital air 
may be regarded as the principle, and so on. The 
father is not satisfied with the successive answers 
which his son brings him, namely, that the ultimate 
reality may be regarded as vital air, mind, or intellect, 
and when the son finally brings the answer that it may 
be beatific consciousness which may be regarded as the 
source of all things whatsoever, the Upanishad breaks 
off, and we have no means of knowing whether the 
father was satisfied with the final answer. We are 
only told that this piece of knowledge shall be forever 
mysteriously known as the Bhargavl Varunl Vidy3 
and that this is “ exalted in the highest heaven ” 
(S. 20 . b), meaning thereby that it is honoured even 
amongst the gods. 

27. We now pass on to discuss the question of 

The Idea of Trans- Transmigration in the Upanishads, 
migration, an Aryan but we cannot understand its full 
significance unless we see it on 
its background, namely the form which it takes in 
pre-Upanishadic literature. The question of Trans- 
migration may fitly be regarded as the crux of 
Early Indian Philosophy. We have been often told 
that the idea of Transmigration is of a very late 
origin in Indian thought, that it did not exist at 
the time of the Rigveda, that it was an un-Aryan idea, 
that, as Professor Macdonell puts it, " it seems more 
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probable that the Aryan settlers received the first im- 
pulse in this direction from the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India,”* that even though “ the Aryan Indians bor- 
rowed the idea from the aborigines, they certainly 
deserve the credit of having elaborated out of it the 
theory of an unbroken chain of existences, intimately 
connected with the moral principle of requital.” 
Having said that the idea of Transmigration is of un- 
Aryan origin and that it was received from the abori- 
gines by the Indian Aryans, Professor Macdonell is 
obhged to account for the appearance of the same idea 
in Pythagoras by saying that the “dependence of 
Pythagoras on Indian philosophy and science certainly 

seems to have a high degree of probability The 

doctrine of metempsychosis in the case of Pythagoras 
appears without any connection or explanatory back- 
ground, and was regarded by the Greeks as of foreign 
origin. He could not have derived it from Egypt, as 
it was not known to the ancient Egyptians.”’ Since 
the appearance of Herr Rohde’s book on Psyche, Seelen- 
kult and Unsterblichkeitsglaube dcr Griechen in 1894, we 
have come to see that the real source of a belief in 
transmigration among any people, under certain cir- 
cumstances, lies in their own ethno-psychological de- 
velopment, and not in an improven or unprovable 
inter-influence from one country to another. It is 
upon this fruitful hypothesis that we can see the 
upspringing and the continuance of the idea of trans- 
migration among the Greeks from Homer downwards 
through Orpheus to Pythagoras in their own native 
land ; it is upon the same hypothesis that we can see 
the development of the same idea among the Indian 
Aryans from the !^gveda through the Brahmanas to 
the Upanishads, without invoking the aid of any 

-I History of Sanskrit JUiteratur©. p. 387. 

. Loc. dt. p. 422. 
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unwarrantable influence from the aborigines of India. 
And thus, the idea of transmigration, so far from 
being merely an un-Aryan importation in Aryan 
thought, appears clearly to devlop stage by stage in 
Aryan thought itself. 

28. It is quite true that in the major part of the 

1. Rigveda, the idea of Transmigra- 

the Rigveda : the xth tion seems conspicuous by its ab- 
Mandala. . 

sence. The cheerful and joyous 

attitude of the Indian Aryans made it impossible for 
them to think too much of the life after death. They 
believed in the world of the gods, and they believed in 
the world of the fathers, and they did not care to be- 
lieve in anything else. It was sufficient for them to 
know that the godly men went to a Heaven which 
overflowed with honey,* and that the commonalty 
went to a world where Yama had the privilege first to 
go and to gather a number of men about him,— a not 
uncovetable place, it seems, “ of which it was impossi- 
ble that anybody could be robbed.”* Even though, 
then, we grant that the idea of Transmigration is not 
very conspicuous in the greater portion of the Rigveda, 
it remains at the same time equally true that, in cer- 
tain other places, an approach is being made to the 
idea of Transmigration. The first stage in the evolu- 
tion of this idea consists in taking an animistic or 
hylozoistic view of the world. In a verse of the i6th 
h 5 nnn of the tenth Mandala which is devoted to the des- 
cription of a funeral occasion, the eye of the dead man 

Sth; d : 
i. 154- 5- 
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him be«j a^ked by the Seer "to move back to the Sun 
which is its analogue in the makranthropos, the anima 
to the wind which is its analogue, and the animus has 
been directed to go to the heaven or to the earth accord- 
ing to its qualities (dharma), or else tQ move even to 
the waters or the plants if it so suited it.’ This verse 
instead of expressing transmigration proper may be 
said to be putting forth certain hints towards an ani- 
mistic or hylozoistic view of the world ; but the word 
dharma which it introduces is a very significant word. 
It is the earliest trace of a theory of karman, especially 
as the soul is asked to go to heaven or to earth accord- 
ing to its qualities. But a still more definite passage 
is found in another hymn of the tenth Mandala of the 
^gveda, where a hylozoism is advocated with even 
greater stress. There we definitely know that the 
whole hymn* is addressed to a departed spirit, and the 
poet szys that he is going to recall the departed soul 
in order that it may return again and live. The poet 
sa3^ that the spirit which has gone far away to the 
world of death he will recall and make live once more. 
The spirit, he continues, “ which may have gone to 
heaven or earth or to the four-cornered globe, which 
may have been diffused in the various quarters or have 
taken resort in the waves of the sea or the beams of the 
light, which may have ensouled the waters or the herbs, 
or gone to the sun or the dawn, or rested on the moun- 
tains, or which may have spread through the whole 
universe and become identical with the past and the 
future " — ^that soul, says the poet, he will recall by 
means of his song, and make it take on a tenement. 

^ ^■4t3 aMctsf ii q?. 

X. i6. 3. 
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Too great a belief in the power of song ! But the fact 
remains that the whole hymn breathes an atmosphere 
of hylozoism, and the poet makes us feel that a soul 
is not wholly lost after bodily death, being mixed with 
he elements. 

29. But is hylozoism the final word of the ^gveda? 

Transmigration In By no means. We have one very 

the Rigveda: the 1st characteristic hymn of the Rig- 
Mandala. , i.* u x iJ 

veda which, we fear, has not been 
noticed with even a tithe of the attention which it 
realty deserves. The meaning which Roth, and B 6 ht- 
lingk and Geldner have found in at least two verses of 
the hymn has been strangely overlooked, and it is 
wonderful that people keep saying that the idea of 
Transmigration is not to be found in the ^gveda. 
The hymn we refer to is the great riddle-hymn of the 
Rigveda, i. 164 . It consists of fifty-two verses and 
breathes throughout a sceptico-mystical atmosphere. 
It says that He who made all this does not himself 
probably know its real nature,* and it sets such a 
high price on the mystical knowledge which it glori- 
fies that any one who comes to be in possession of this 
knowledge, so the hymn proclaims, may be said to be 
his father’s father.* It is no doubt true that even 
though the hymn occurs in the first Mandala of the 
Rigveda, it is not for that reason to be understood 
as belonging to the oldest part of the Rigveda. For 
example, it advocates a facile unity of godhood,^ which 
is only a later development of thought. It quotes the 

X f H I I- 164. 32. 

L 164. I6- 

3 upF ant irraftwjmjf •• ll 

1. 164. 46. 
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very same verse’ which we find in the celebrated 
Purushasukta, which has been rightly recognised as 
one of the late productions of the Vedic period. It 
even contains the famous verse’ on the " Two Birds ” 
which later plays such an important part in the 
Mundaka Upanishad . All these things point unmista- 
kably to the fact that the h5ann of the Rigveda which 
we are considering must be regarded as a late hymn of 
the Rigveda, even though it has the privilege of being 
included in the canon of the first Mandala. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the very important re- 
velations which it makes on the subject of the idea of 
transmigration have been strangely neglected. In 
spite of the Herakleitean style in which the whole hymn 
has been composed, in spite of the fact that it contains 
allusions to such various conceptions as those of the 
Fire, the G>w and the Calf, and the First-bom of the 
Law, a psychological vein is ever present through the 
whole hymn, and among other things, the reference to 
the “ Two Birds,” namely the individual soul and the 
universal soul, makes it unmistakable that the poet is 
darkly expressing, in his own metaphorical way, his 
ideas about the nature of soul and the relation 
between the individual and universal souls. For ex- 
ample, the poet asks us, who has ever seen the precise 
mode in which the boneless soul, the very life-blood 
and informing spirit of the earth, comes to inhabit a 
bony tenement ? And if a man did not know this 
himself, who has ever moved out of himself and gone 
to the wise man to receive illumination on it ?* Then 

1 xi*nTisinif^ I 1 . 164- 59 - 

2 8[r hw I 

II qc. i. 164. 17* 

L 164.4. 
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the seer says categorically that this breathing, speed- 
ful, moving life-principle is firmly established inside 
these tenements of clay.' Moreover he tells us that 
the immortal principle, conjoined with the mortal 
one, moves Uackwards and forwards by virtue of 
its natural power ; but the wonder of it is, the poet 
goes on to say, that the mortal and immortal elements 
keep moving ceaselessly in opposite directions, with 
the result that people are aljle to see the one but are 
unable to see the other.* These two last verses were 
regarded by Roth and’Bohtlingl: and Geldner as against 
Oldenberg to have supplied sufficient evidence as to 
the proof of the existence of the idea of transmigration 
in the !^gveda, as they rightly thought that the 
verses tell us that the soul is a moving, speedful life- 
principle which comes and goes, moves backwards 
and forwards, comes in contact with the body and then 
moves from it in the opposite direction. Oldenberg is 
evidently wrong when he understands verse 38 to re- 
fer to the morning and evening stars, as he must ac- 
knowledge that the verse speaks of the mortal and 
immortal principles. But the culminating point of 
the whole doctrine is reached when the poet tells us 
that he himself saw (probably with his mind’s eye) 
the guardian of the body, moving unerringly by back- 
ward and forward paths, clothed in collected and 
diffusive splendour, and that it kept on returning 
frequently inside the mundane regions.* That this 
‘'guardian” is no other than the soul may be seen 

1 ^ nwi qttJjRrJj, I i- 164- 30. 

2 1 

I. 164. 38. 

I. 164. 31. 
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from the way in which verse 31 follows immediately 
on verse 30 which mentions the " breathing, speedful, 
moving hf e-principle moreover, the frequentative 
(vaflvarti) tells us the frequency of the soul's return to 
th is world. It was with this idea uppermost in his 
mind that the poet talks, in Herakleitean fashion, of 
those who come hither as those who are moving away, 
and those who are moving back as already returning 
hither,*' as Herakleitos should talk of the gods being 
mortals and the men immortals. 

30. We have been ^liged to make this long sur- 

The ethno-psycho- vey of the Vedic idea of life after 
thiidea of Xr^TmSra- ^^ath only in order to prove that 

the three chief moments in the 
idea of Transmigration, namely the passage of the soul 
from the body, its habitation in other forms of exis- 
tence like the plants or the waters, and even its re- 
turn to the human form, are all implicitly found even 
so far back as the times of the Rigveda ; and when 
these are coupled with the incipient idea of the quality 
of action {dharma) which determines a future exis- 
tence, we see that there is no reason why we should 
persist in saying that the idea of Transmigration is an 
un- Aryan idea, that the Indians borrowed it from the 
non-Ar\-an aborigines of India, and that in some in- 
explicable way the idea found entrance in other 
countries and culls beyond India. On the principles 
of ethnic psychology, almost every nation contams 
within it the possibility of arriving at the idea of 
Transmigration from within its own proper psychologi- 
cal development ; and there is no more reason why 
we should say that Greece borrowed the idea of Trans- 
migration from India than we might say that Egypt 

1. 164. X9b 
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herself borrowed it from India. If Prof. Keith* 
acknowledges that the Egyptians themselves believed 
in the possibility of a dead man " returning to wander 
on earth, visiting the places he had loved in life, or 
again changing himself into a heron, a swallow, a 
snake, a crocodile or a girl,” there is no justification 
for saying, as he does, that " this is indeed transmigra- 
tion, but a different transmigration from either that 
of Greece or India.” Whenever there is recognised 
the possibility of the soul coming to inhabit a body as 
a god-like principle from without, wherever il is sup- 
posed that the soul could likewise part from the body 
as it came, wherever it is thought that the soul 
after parting from the body could lead a life of disem- 
bodied existence, and wherever it is supposed to re- 
turn again to the earth and inhabit any form of exis- 
tence whatsoever, there is a kind of undying Hfe con- 
ceived for the soul from which the step to actual Trans- 
migration is not very far removed ; while the crowning 
idea in transmigration, namely^ that of is a 

product of very late growth, and even though it is 
found in Pythagoras and Plato and the Indian system 
of Yoga, we have no reason to attribute it definitely 
to the Vedic seers or to the Upanishadic philosophers, 
unless perhaps we scent it in the rather unconscious 
utterance of the sage Vamadeva that he w as in a formei 
life ” Manu or the Sun,”* 


31. We now come to deal with the question of the 

T„n.mi8r..i« i. Mea of Transmutation m the Upa- 
the upanishads : the nishads thciiisclv'cs. W c have al- 
Kathopanishad. ready tried to prove that the idea 

of Transmigration has been adumbrated in the great 


1 R. A. S. Journal 1909 p. 569 seq : ** Pythagoras and transmigratioiif 

* 3(5 1 g. I. 4. 10. 

20 
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riddle-hymn of the Rigveda. In the Upanishads, on 
the other hand, the idea has been most explicitly ad- 
vanced. When the father of Nachiketas told him that 
he had made him over to the God of Death, Nachi- 
ketas replied by saying that it was no uncommon fate 
that was befalling him ; “ I indeed go at the head of 
many to the other world ; but I also go in the midst of 
many. What is the God of Death going to do to me ? 
Look back at our predecessors (who have already gone) ; 
look also at those who have succeeded them. Man ripens 
like com, and like com he is born again” (S. 21 . a). 
Nachiketas is anticipating the gospel, and saying more 
than the gospel of St. John ; “ Except a com of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much frait.”’ The gospel never saj^s 
that the com of wheat is reborn ; but Nachiketas says 
that just as a com of grain ripens and perishes and is 
bora again, so does a man live and die to be bom again. 


32. The locus classicus, however, of the idea of 
Transm^ration In Transmigration is to be found in 


the Upanishads : the 
Brlhadaranyaka U pa 
iiishad. 


the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
which goes into great details over 
the manner in which a man dies and is bora again. 
We are first told how at the time of birth all the ele- 


ments wait upon the approaching soul, their lord and 
king ; and then we are told, how these wait again upon 
the soul to give him a send-off when he is about to 
depart : " And as on the approach of a king, the police- 
men, magistrates, charioteers, and governors of towns 
wait upon him with food, and drink, and tents, saying 
' he comes, he approaches,’ similarly do all these ele- 
ments wait on the conscious self, saying this Brahman 
comes, this Brahman approaches ; and again, as at the 


I St. John. 12.24. 
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time of the king’s departure, the policemen, magis- 
trates, charioteers, and governors of towns gather 
round him, similarly do all vital airs gather round the 
soul at the time of death” (S. 21. b). Then follows a 
very realistic description of the actual manner of 
death : ” When the vital airs are gathered around him, 
the Self collecting together all the portions of light 
moves down into the heart ; and when the ‘ person in 
the eye ’ has turned away, then he ceases to know any 
forms. He becomes concentrated in himself, that 
is the reason why they say he is not able to see ; he 
becomes at one with himself, that is the reason why 
they say he is not able to speak, or hear, or know. 
Then the tip of his heart is filled with light, and, 
through that light the soul moves cut either by the 
way of the eye, or the head, or any other part of the 
body. As the Self moves out, Ufe moves after it ; 
and as the life moves, the various vital airs depart 
after it. Him follow' his knowledge, his works, and 
his former consciousness” (S. 21. c). It is important 
to notice that in this last sentence a doctrine of 
karman is being advanced, which becomes still more 
explicit almost immediately ; ” And as a caterpillar, 
after reaching the end of a blade of grass, finds an- 
other place of support and then draws itself towards 
it, similarly this Self, after reaching the end of this 
body, finds another place of support, and then draws 
himself towards it. And as a goldsmith, after taking a 
piece of gold, gives it another newer and more beauti- 
ful shape, similarly does this Self, after having thrown 
off this body and dispelled ignorance, take on an- 
other, newer, and more beautiful form, whether it be 

I The verb anvarahh is understood by Max Muller and Deussen as 
meaning *take hold of*', e.g., Deussen translates ** Dann nehmen ihn 
das Wissen und die Werke bei der Hand und seine vormalige Eriab- 
rang " — Sicluig Upanisha^ s p. 475 
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of one of the Manes, or Demi-gods, or Gods, or of 
Prajapati, or Brahman, or of any other beings. This 
Self, then, as his conduct and behaviour has been, so 
does he become. He whose works have been good be* 
comes good ; he whose works have been evil becomes 
evil. By holy works, he becomes holy ; by sinful 
works, sinful. It is for this reason that they say that 
a person consists merely of desires ; as his desire is 
so is his will ; as his will, so his work ; as his work, so 
his evolution” (S. 21. d). This passage is important 
from various points of view. It tells us in the first 
place that a Soul finds out its future body before it 
leaves its former one : in fact, it seems that the passage 
calls in question a “ disembodied ” existence. Then 
again, it tells us that the Soul is a creative entity, and 
in Aristotelian fashion, creates a body as a goldsmith 
creates an ornament of gold. Then again, the passage 
says that the Soul is like a Phoenix which at every 
change of body takes on a newer and more beautiful 
form. Next, it regards the Soul as amenable at every 
remove to the law of karman, and tells us that it re- 
ceives a holy body if its actions have been good, and 
a sinful body if its actions have been bad. Further, 
the same passage tells us that “as to the man who 
has no desires left in him, who is desireless because he 
has all his desires fulfilled, his desires being centred 
only in the Self, the vital airs do not depart : such a 
man being Brahman (while he lived) goes to Brahman 
(after death). Of that import is this verse : ‘ when 
a man becomes free of all desires that are in his heart, 
mortal as he is, he nevertheless becomes immortal 
and obtains Brahman.’ And as the slough of a snake 
might lie on an ant-hill, dead and cast away, even so 
does his body lie. Being verily bodiless he becomes 
immortal ; his vital spirits are (merged in) Brahman, 
and become pure light” (S. 21. e). 
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33. Of this immortal existence, however, we shall 
have occasion to speak presently. 

**** Before we do this, we must ex- 
plain what was supposed by the 
Upanishadic philosophers to be the fate of the ordi- 
nary soul, and especially of the bad soul. To speak of 
the latter first, there are various passages in the Upani- 
shads, for example, in the Brihadaranyaka, Isa, and 
Katha Upanishads, which tell us that the Upanishadic 
philosophers believed that the wicked soul was destined 
to go to a “ joyless ” “ demonic ” region which was 
“ enveloped in darkness.” This conception — the be- 
lief in a Hades — the Upanishadic philosophers share 
with many other branches of the Aryan race. There 
is however, nothing on record in the Upanishads to 
show whether these bad souls had to suffer eternal 
damnation in this sunless region, or whether their stay 
in that region was only temporary. " Joyless indeed 
are the regions ” says the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
" and also enveloped in pitchy darkness where igno- 
rant and '’unenlightened men go after death.” ” De- 
monic’ are the regions ” says the Isa Upanishad ” and 
also enveloped in pitchy darkness, where those who 
have destroyed their souls are obliged to go.” This 
same Upanishad adds that " those who worship what 
is not real knowledge enter into gloomy darkness,” 
which idea is also elesewhere expressed by the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad. While the Katha Upanishad 
tells us that ” those who make a gift of barren cows 
which have drunk water and eaten hay and given 
their milk, themselves go to the joyless regions” 
(S. 22). These passages show us that the Upanishadic 

1 Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in an important article in the B. B. R. A. S. 
Journal makes the following interesting suggestion. *The Sanskrit 
equivalent of the word demonic viz. Asurya ” may here refer to the 
Assyrian country, ** Assyrian and ** Asuryan " being phildogically 
identical, the y and the u being interchangeable as in Greek. 
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philosophers believed in a snnless region where the 
ignorant, the unenlightened, the self-murdering, and 
the pseudo-charitable were obliged to go after death. 


34. As regards the other souls, a passage in the 


Eschatology In the 
Brihadarany aka . 


Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, which 
seems to be the oldest of its kind, 
tells us that a soul after death 


ascends through the regions of the wind and the sim 
and the moon, and comes at last to a region which is 
like the Platonic “ Isles of the Blessed” and which is 


free from grief and snow, and there dwells through eter- 
nity : “ V^en a man goes away from this world, he 
comes to the wind. There the wind opens for him a 
hole as large as the hole of a chariot-wheel. Through 
it he moves upward and comes to the sun. There the 
sun opens for him a hole as large as the hole of a 
‘ Lambara Through it he moves upward and comes 
to the moon. There the moon opens for him a hole as 
large as the hole of a drum. Through it he ascends 
and comes to a world which is sorrowless and snowless 


and there remains for aye” (S. 23). This passage 
must be regarded as one of the oldest of eschatological 
passages in the Upanishads. In the first place, the 
passage, in itself or m its context, does not make it 
clear whether such a fate is reserved for all souls or for 


the good souls only : it speaks of souls without distinc- 
tion. The eschatological passages in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, which we shall quote presently, must be 
regarded as of a later date, because that Upanishad 
goes into very great details over the respective fates 
of the ascetic or the householder, and consigns the one 
to the way of the Gods, and the other to the way of 
the Fathers. In fact, we find in that Upanishad a 
differential elaboration of the eschatological idea which 
is advanced in the passage from the Brihadaranyaka 
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which we have already quoted. Secondly, it is re- 
markable that, as in the Upanishads generally, so in 
this Upanishad, the world of the moon is regarded as 
situated at a greater distance from us than the world 
of the sun. Thirdly, it is to be noticed that the Region 
of the Blessed of which the passage speaks is a region 
" without snow.” Does this mean that the Upani- 
shadic philosopher was tormented by too much cold 
in the region where he lived ? And finally, the idea 
of ” eternity ” is already introduced in that important 
passage, and we are told that such a soul lives in these 
blessed regions for ever and ever. 

35. In the Chhandogya Upanishad, on the other 

- ^ ^ hand, as we have pointed out. 

Eschatology In the i. .l i • i • j ^ j 

Chhandogya : the Two the eschatological idea undergoes 

**“**“’ a deal of transformation. There 

we are told that there are two ways open to the 

mortals, the bright way and the dark way, the " archir- 

mSrga” and the “dhuma-marga,” the “devayana” and 

the ” pitriyana,” the Way of the Go’ds, and the Way 

of the Fathers. It is these two paths which were 

later immortalised in the Bhagavadgita' as they are 

already adumbrated in the hymns of the Rigveda*. 

srts II 

^ I 

SJI5 i| VT. »il. VIII. 24-26. 

2 The Devayftna which is mentioned in Rigveda X. 19. i has the same 
meamng as in the Upanishads: 

'i^ R*n *1?^ ?? I 

The path which in the above verse is regarded as ** diflerent from” 
the Way of the Gods must be only the Way of the Fathers — Pitri>'fina. 
The word Pitriyftna, however, in the Rigveda is often used with a 
sacrificial instead of a funeral connotation : of : 

gRRir RfilRRl I W. ^C. 3. 7. 
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As regards those who practise penance and faith 
in a forest, says the Upanishad, whether after their 
death people perform their obsequies or not, their 
souls enter the path of light, and they move suc- 
cessively “ from light to day, from day to the 
bright half of the month, from the bright half of 
the month to the six months during which the sim 
moves to the north, from these months to the year, 
from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, 
and from the moon to the lightning. There is a per- 
son not-human who carries them to Brahman. This 
path is known as the path of the Gods, or the path of 
Brahman. Those who proceed on this path never 
return to the cycle of human existences, yea never 
return” (S. 24. a). Over against this path, there is 
according to the same Upanishad another path re- 
served for those, who, hving in towns, lead a life of 
charitable deeds and perform works of public utility. 
Such people do not indeed travel by the path of the 
Gods which is reserved only for the penance-perform- 
ing ascetics of the forest. They travel by the path of 
smoke, ‘‘ from smoke ^hey go to night, from the 
night to the dark half of the month, from the dark half 
of the month to the six months during which the sun 
moves to the south, but they do not reach the year. 
From these months they go to the world of the fathers, 
from the world of the fathers to the sky, from the sky 
to the moon. There they dwell till the time comes for 
them to fall down. Thence they descend by this road : 
from the moon they come down to the sky, from the 
sky to the wind. Having become wind they become 
smoke ; having become smoke they become mist ; 
having become mist they become a cloud ; having 
become a cloud they rain down. Then they are bom 
as either rice or barley, herbs or trees, sesamum or 
beans. At this stage, verily the path is difficult to 
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follow. Whoever eats the food or discharges the 
seed, like unto him do they become” (S. 24. b). 


36 , It is not difi&cult to understand that these so- 

The moral backbone imaginary 

of upanishadic escha. ways in which the primeval mind 
toiogy. tried to express itself in regard 

to the eschatological idea ; but they were not so 
understood for a great length of time, and dogmatic 
systematisers tried to justify them in one way or 
another, the most reasonable of these justifications 
being that the Sun and the Moon and the Smoke and 
the Night were regarded as presiding deities, and 
therefore the soul was understood as being given over 
in the charge of these deities who sent him whither he 
deserved. It is not difficult to see that the two paths 
which are spoken of in the above passage are merely 
mythological explanations of an insoluble problem. The 
great Ramadasa, the patron saint of the Deccan, said in 
his Dasabodha that one does not need to believe in the 
two paths.' What becomes of the soul after death it is 
not given to man to understand ; and if any credit is to 
be given to the author of the Upanishadic passage, it 
is not for having solved the problem but for having 
attempted the solution. Philosophically speaking, we 
are not much concerned with the actual stages of the 
ascent or descent of the soul, but only with the idea of 
ascent and descent. And looking at the problem in 
this way, one is filled with a great deal of surprise and 
admiration when one sees that the ideas of ascent or 
descent were placed on no less than a moral founda- 
I ^ 1 § 9T[VIR 1 5T OT II 

"erTf eft II \\ W 3^q’|>T I f^r Rtw 

»tcft ^51# I nelt II II 1 

I fiR5T3sfr 1 IHK II qr, 

VII. 10.13-15. 
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tion. " According as a man’s works are, so does he 
become.” It is this moral backbone of the Upani- 
shadic eschatology that gives it a great philosophical 
value. In the passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad 
just next to the one we have discussed, we are told 
that those who have been of a “ beautiful ” character 
quickly attain to a covctable birth, that of a Brahmana 
or Kshatriya or Vai^ya, and those who have been of an 
” ugly ” character speedily attain to a miserable birth, 
as that of a dog or swine or pariah (S. 24. c), which 
statement is made still more definite in the Kaushitaki 
Upanishad where the law of karman is explicitly men- 
tioned, and a soul is said to take on the body of “ a 
worm or a moth, a fish or a bird, a leopard or a lion, 
a serpent or a man, or any of these other creatures, 
according to his karman and knowledge” (S. 24. d.) 


37 . We have seen hitherto that the philosophers of 
the Upanishads believed in a re- 
tonic‘‘ScS?oio6y‘!*’‘"' like the Platonic Hades in 

which the incurables v^ere possibly 
confined for ever ; we have seen that they believed in a 
region hke the Islands of the Blest, differing however 
from Plato inasmuch as they regarded life in this region 
as absolutely eternal ; we have seen that they believed 
in the Path of the Gods which led stage by stage to the 
world of Brahman, whence they supposed there was no 
back-turning; while they also believed in the Path 
of the Fathers, which led the soul to supramundane 
regions where it lived so long as its merit was not ex- 
hausted, but when this came to an end, the soul had 
to descKid in the shape of rain-drops and take on a 
body according to the remnant of its works. On the 
other hand, we do not fmd that anything like the con- 
ception of the Tartarus of Plato or the Purgatory of 
J)ante was present to the mind of the Upanishadic 
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philosophers. This could be explained on the simple 
hypothesis that to the Upanishadic seers, as to the 
later Indian philosophers, the world itself was a grand 
purgatory where the effects of sin were to be wiped 
out by good action. On the other hand, we find that 
creatures low in the scale of evolution were " sundered 
as with a hatchet ” from the rest of creation ; to them 
the Chhandogya Upanishad denies the right to enter 
on the path of liberation, ordaining that they must 
for ever be fixed in the round of births and deaths. 
Neither on the path of the Gods, nor on the path of 
the Fathers, are these base creatures allowed to tread. 
They must keep up the round of coming and going : 
their rule is not “ die to live ” but “ live to die.” 
And it is wonderful that the Upanishad includes even 
” a tiger or a lion, a wolf or a boar,” in the same cate- 
gory with “ a worm or a moth, a gnat or a mosquito” 
(S. 24. e). 

38. There is, however, a later phase in the develop- 
_ ment of the conception of the 

Variation in the con- _ , , . , , 

ception of the Path of path of the Gods which we must 

the Gods. notice. The Kaushitaki 

Upanishad makes a curious development in the con- 
ception of the Path of the Gods. It teUs us that when 
a soul comes to the Path of the Gods, “ he first goes 
to the world of Fire, then to the world of Wind, then 
to the world of Varuna, then to the world of the Sun, 
then to the world of India, then to the world of Praja- 
pati, and finally to the world of Brahman.” It does 
away with the relays recognised in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad or the Chhandogj^a Upanishad and substi- 
tutes new ones. Instead of such unmeaning concep- 
tions as the ” world of day,” or " the world of the 
bright half of the month,” or " the world of the six 
months during which the sun is moving towards the 
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summer solstice,” or finally " the world of the year,” 
it substitutes “ the worlds of deities ” which are 
recognised as properly deities. Then it tells us, 
that “ when such a soul has reached the world of 
Brahman, Brahman directs his attendants to run 
towards the soul and receive him with all the glory 
which is due to himself alone. He says that as the 
soul has reached the Ageless river, he can never be- 
come old. Upon the command, five hundred celes- 
tial damsels move towards the soul — a hundred with 


fruits, a hundred with ointments, a hundred with gar- 
lands, a hundred with clothes, and a hundred with 
perfumes ; and they decorate the soul with all the orna- 
ments which are due to Brahman. Being so decorat- 
ed, the soul knowing Brahm.an, moves towards 
Brahman. He comes to the Ageless river which he 
crosses merely by the motion of the mind. He then 
shakes off his good deeds as well as his bad deeds. 
His beloved relatives partake of the good deeds, and 
unbeloved of the bad deeds. And as a man driving 
fast in a chariot looks down on the revolving wheelsi 


so does fh'i bad-. 


and all the contrary pairs. Being free from good and 


free from evil, knowing Brahman, he moves towards 


Brahman” (S. 24. f). 


39. The culminating point, however, of the Upani- 
shadic psychology is reached when 
Idea of Immortal come to the treatment of the 

idea of Immortal Life. This is one 
of the crucial points in the interpretation of Upani- 
shadic doctrine, and expert opinion has been divided 
on this point for the simple reason that every dogmatic 
philosopher has wished to find nothing but his own 
doctrine in the Upanishads. We, who stand for no 
dogma in particular, know how to understand the 
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Upanishadic passages on this head, because we want 
to take a merely historical survey of the doctrine, and 
not to press the passages into the service of any parti- 
cular view to which we may be committed. Looking 
at the Upanishads from this point of view, we see that 
there is a systematic evolution that could be traced 
through them of the ideas that were held on the sub- 
ject of Immortality. We are told in a passage of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad that the best kind of eternal 
life that may be conceived for anybody is that he 
should be " lifted to the region of the deity ” whom he 
has loved and worshipped during life, and that he should 
partake of all the happiness that is possible in that 
region (S. 25. a). Another passage from the Mundaka 
Upanishad tells us that the best kind of etem^ life 
should be regarded rather as the “ companionship " 
of the highest God with whom the soul should be libe- 
rated at the time of the great end (S. 25. b). Not 
satisfied with a mere companionship, another passage 
declares that eternal life consists in attaining to an 
absolute " likeness ” to God and enjo5dng life of per- 
sonal immortality, a view which plays so large a part in 
the theology of Ramanuja (S. 25. c). On the other hand 
^ankaracharya would be satisfied with nothing short of 
an “ absorption in divinity ” and a life of impersonal 
immortality. As rivers which flow into the sea disap- 
pear in the mighty waters and lose their name and 
form, even so does the wise soul become absorbed in 
the transcendent Person and lose its name and form. 
As when honey is prepared by the collection of various 
juices, the juices cannot discriminate from which tree 
they came, even so when the souls are merged in the 
Real they cannot discriminate from which bodies they 
came (S. 25. d). This is nothing short of a doctrine of 
impersonal immortality. Finally, an important passage ’ 
from the Mu^^aka Upanishad tells us that the soul of 
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a jnan who has come to self-consciousness becomes 
mingled after death with the whole Universe (S. 25. e). 
Such a soul becomes a great diffusive power, whose 
voice is on the rolling air and who stands in the rising 
sun, and who may be seen in star or flower or where- 
ver the eye may be cast'. Or else to express it in the 
words of a poet of rare imagination : 

" He is made one with Nature : there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of the night’s sweet bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
in darkness and in hght, from herb and stone. 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which weilds the world with never wearied love. 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above 
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• . . qql SR qgq? g[qi; I q qqiqiTf qq- 

fq^sr^ q qq qqqi qftf ife^qt q^, 
qt q?^T qr qr 5Tf;^Tq^ wit-st qr 
qr qrjqtqqT qrsfqt ?qT #5 qrqnrrq^ 
qqrar^ qqtfq^ I I- 2. 

{e) q%qqt: qqt# qrq^qq qTafrqr^r 

q1^ 5i|qTt^ qq^ 1 ^rq^ feq^r^r^q'tq 
qqr^ ^«^r q q^qrs^jy^^q 1 V. 10. 8 

q ?q sqrm qr qr?*^ qrqci^ qr^^tqr 
qr qrq^ qi qq^qiq qqrq^ 1 

m- VI. 9. 3. 

(/) ^rqq pqrq ^ q r wqiqm q^^qnRrrq^i^, ^r 
q r g ^^, ?r qq«i«i%, ^ qr ^qg i ^ , 
qsrt#!^, — q q?T qrf qf^rqrqq 

qq q^r^n, fqq^r qtq q^ qrqq:, q qrsq %qt- 
wqftfki q qy WHTfq'^^^rt qjqq^ ^rq 
5rq qf qqpti f? tiiq qr^qf^qi:, 5iq qmii^qT:,5Tq 
:q[^pqT:...qq5rT^qntnn^^ I ^t q§rr^;^^- 

^^srsr toqq 5 nf^q%...^ qrq^sf^ f^3n:f 
q^ qf qqlrqit^f^, qf^^a^^^q 1 ^ 3 ^ l q^l ftq- 
qrqq; ^d^d^ q q ^q ^ qr ^^qq^i qwrt ?:«tq qrqq. 
wq% q^areiq qqq?>?:T% ^i*q- 
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^ H «rT 5ffT 

f%5RL5I^^Tf«^ I %t. 1 . 4 . 

25 (a) *I tCTJTclip^ST STJh ^^HT 5 lt 

«Tf^crT ^TT^fHi H^sfcT I 

5T. II. 20 . 2 . 

(b) ir^T!^irT5ngf^fkraTm:^«it^«itnraa«j: sgsr^Bf^T: 1 

Ir sr 5 r 5 rt %5 11 
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(c) q^n: Wi?TtT*n5t 

^ fW*l. s««*'n^ i^gtsT; 'T^ir 11 

III. I. 3- 

(i)«rT?iT:^! sr^j trofri sr^r^gyn^i 

flry wt T ^ ig 3»i?»iT tftsoJTO ^ II 

«i«n Hfi: ^»trt: *rE^ 5ira^^ ftrum 1 

?i«n i^^lh 

g. III. 2 . 7 .- 8 . 

?r sw; ^»n«n*. 

«r^% ffltw ?fT^TT sn?T^^ ^5 * 1 :^' 

sn«aiT^^ 

sft^ ^^^IS^T5^T 1 JT. VI. 5 . 

?i«rT !n!n?q«nHT t^orf 

l? 5 ITSl. ^JT^TT^^T H *l«n ^ 

5 y^sg«mt 1 ^ ?.?rTs;Ej?igt?iTi 

^ «T«wi; ^^>5 sj^rr; st 

^ ^'RTWC ?f^l • • • - fllT: 5^^Trin«l; 

wRSTrfi^iRHTJ ?rg 5 T?i: ?igj[flmT^i% «gi[ 

VI. 6 . 10 . 

(«) ITTSf^: l^mrJTTHI gi‘tH^» TT; ^ mit I 

^ jn«?i vfm g^iriTfJTJ ’si«eiiRi4if%ii 

III. 2 . 5 . 



CHAPTER IV 

ROOTS OF LATER PHILOSOPHIES 


1. It has been customary among commentators of 

Upanishadic Philosophy to regard 

Introductory. ^ i . 

the vanegated philosophical texts 
of the Upanishads as constituting one systematic whole. 
Thus the many great commentators on the Upanishads, 
such as those belonging to the schools of Pluralism, 
Qualified Monism, Monism, Pure Monism and others, 
have tried to utilise even those passages, whose import is 
manifestly against the particular doctrines which they 
are holding, as authoritative texts to prop up their own 
particular dogmas. The primary cause of such a hand- 
ling of the Upanishads is a mistaken notion of the mean- 
ing of revelation. The Upanishads, like the Rigveda, 
having been regarded as a revelation from God, it 
seems impossible to these commentators that such a 
revelation should contain texts which are contra- 
dictory of each other. A second reason for the manifest 
attempt to press all the Upanishadic texts into the 
service of the particular dogma to which these philo- 
sophers are committed is the lack of a historico-critical 
spirit which refuses to see in the Upanishads the bub- 
bling up of the thoughts of numerous sages of anti- 
quity, each of whom tried to express as naively, as 
simply, and as directly as possible the thoughts which 
were uppermost in his mind, and which he regarded 
as fully descriptive of the view of reality which cons- 
ciously or unconsciously had sprung up within him. As 
we shall see in the course of the chapter, the Upani- 
shads supply us with various principles of thought, and 
may thus be called the Berecynthia of all the later s}m- 
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terns of Indian Philosophy. Just like a mountain 
which from its various sides gives birth to rivers which 
run in different directions, similarly the Upanishads con- 
stitute that lofty eminence of philosophy, which from 
its various sides gives birth to rivulets of thought, 
which, as they progress onwards towards the sea of 
life, gather strength by the inflow of innumerable tri- 
butaries of speculation which intermittently join these 
rivulets, so as to make a huge expanse of waters at 
the place where they meet the ocean of life. It is 
thus that we see in the Upanishads roots of Buddhistic 
as well as Jain Philosophy, of Samkhya as well as 
Yoga, of Mimansa as well as ^aivism, of the theistic-my- 
stic philosophy of the Bhagavadgita, of the Dvaita, the 
Vl^ishtadvaita as well as the Advaita systems. Let 
no man stand up and say that the Upanishads advo- 
cate only one smgle doctrine. A careful study of 
the Upanishads, supplemented by a critico-historical 
spirit engendered by the study of Western thought, 
will soon reduce to nought all such frivolous notions 
that there is only one system of thought to be found 
in the Upanishads. For long the personal equation 
of philosophers has weighed with them m determining 
the interpretation of texts so as to suit their own parti- 
cular dogmas. As against these, it shall be our busi- 
ness in the course of this chapter to point out how from 
the Upanishads spring various streams of thought, 
which gradually become more and more systematised 
into the architectonic systems of later Indian Philo- 
sophy. 


2 . We shall begin by a consideration of the sources 
of Buddhism as found in Upani- 
shadic literature. It may be re- 
membered that the end of the 
Upanishadic period and the beginning of the Bud- 


The Upanishads and 
Buddhism. 
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histic period are contemporaneous, and that the one 
gradually and imperceptibly merges into the other. 
When the Chhandogyopanishad said that in the be- 
ginning verily Not-Being alone existed, and that it was 
later that Being was bom from it (S, i. a), we have to 
understand that a reference was made here to a doc- 
trine which was to become full-fledged in the later 
denial of existence and the maintenance of a void in 
Buddhistic literature. When in his commentary on 
the above passage, ^ahkarachaiy^a states that this 
may refer to the doctrine of the Buddhists, who said 
that “ sadabhava ” alone existed before the creation 
of anything, he is right in referring it to the doctrine 
of the Buddhists. The metaphysical maintenance of 
Not-Being has its psychological counterpart in the mEtin- 
tenance of the theory of the denial of Soul. When 
the Kathopanishad said, that when a man is dead, 
various people think variously about the spirit that 
inspired him, some saying that it still hves, others 
saying that it has ceased to exist (S. i. b), we have 
in embryo the “ anatta-vada ” of the Buddhists, the 
theory of a denial of Soul, a theory which the Bud- 
dhists probably held in common with the Charvlkas 
with whom there was no soul except the body. Then 
again, the cry of Nachiketas — that everything that exists 
exists only for the nonce and never for the morrow, that 
objects of sensual enjoyment only wear away the vigour 
of the senses, that life is only as short as a^ dream, 
that he who contemplates the delights issuing from 
attachment to colour and sex may never crave for 
longevity (S. i. c) — all this may be taken to be equally 
well the cry of Buddhism, which is almost contempo- 
raneous with the thoughts put into the mouth of 
Nachiketas, that everything in this world is full of 
sorrow, “sarvam duWcham duhkham,” that every 
thing that exists is fleeting and evanescent, “sarvam 
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kshanikam kshanikam.” The injunction given in 
the Bfihadaranyaka that a man who thus becomes dis- 
gusted with the world should rise from desires for pro- 
geny or wealth, and take to the life of a mendicant 
(S. I, d) is only too prophetic of the order of Bhikkus 
in Buddhism as well as Jainism, When again, the 
Aitareyopanishad said that all the existence in this 
world — the five great elements, all the beings that are 
bom from the egg or the embryo or owe their exis- 
tence to perspiration or germination from the earth, all 
horses and cattle and men, and finally everything that 
breathes or moves or flies or is stationary — all these are 
known by intellect and are based in intellect (S. i. e), 
we have here enunciated for us the root-prnciple 
of the metaphysics and the epistemology of the Vijna- 
navadins, when we remember that there is only an easy 
passage from the word “ prajnana ” which is actually 
used in the quotation, to the word " vijnana,” which 
the Vijnanavadins use. Finally, when in the conversa- 
tion between Jaratkarava and Yajnavalkya in the 
Brihadaranyaka, Jaratkarava pressed Yajnavalkya to 
the deepest issue, Yajnavalkya said that it behoved 
them to retire to a private place and discuss the merits 
of the question he had asked only in private, and we are 
told that what passed between Jaratkarava and Yajna- 
valkya was only a conversation about the nature of 
Karman, and that they together came to the conclu- 
sion that a man becomes holy by holy actions and 
sinful by sinful actions (S. i. f.) — a thought which was 
probably later reiterated in the Kathopanishad where 
we are told that the souls take on a new body m 
inorganic or live matter according to their works and 
wisdom (S. i. g) — a passage where we have once for 
all laid down for us the principle of Karman which 
became the inspiration of Buddhistic as well as other 
systems of philosophy in India, but which appears 
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with a peculiar moral force in Buddhistic as in no 
other system of philosophy. Thus we see that all the 
main rudiments of Buddhism are present in embryo 
in the Upanishads : the doctrine of Not-Being, the 
doctrine of Denial of Soul, a contempt of sense- 
pleasure bordering upon pessimism, the order of men- 
dicants, the idealistic theory of knowledge, and finally 
the doctrine of Karman. It is true that with these 
rudiments Buddhism constructed a philosophy which 
seems to be fundamentally different from the philoso- 
phy of the Upanishads, but which as we have seen, 
found sufficient inspiration from them to be traceable 
to them as to a parent. 

3 . Like Buddhism, Sarhkhya was also a system of 

samkhyaintheChha. pMosophy which was Very e^ly 
ndoftya, Katha and to come into existence. Its origin 
Prasna Upanishads. Certainly be traced to Upa- 

nishadic literature if not even earlier. It is true that 
the Sarhkhya, along with its compeer system the Yoga, 
is mentioned by name only in such a late Upanishad 
as the ^vetaivatara (S. 2. a) ; but the root-ideas of 
Sarhkhya are to be found much earlier in Upanishadic 
literature. When in the Chhandogj^a we are told that 
behind all things, there are really three primary colours, 
namely the red, the white, and the black, and that it is 
only these three colours which may really be said to 
exist, while all other things that are constituted out 
of them are merely a word, a modification and a name, 
we have the rudiments of the theory of three Gunas 
of the later Sariikhya philosophy — a fact which was 
made use of in the description of the original Prakriti, 
made up of the red, the white and the dark colours by 
the ^vetaivataropanishad (S. 2. b). We must re- 
member, therefore, that for the origin of the three Gunas 
in the Saihkhya philosophy we have to go to the concep- 
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tion of the three colours in the Chhandogyopanishad 
as repeated also in the ^vetasvataropanishad. Then 
again, we have an interesting specimen of how Saihkhya 
philosophy was yet in the making at the time of the 
Kathopanishad. When we are told in that Upani- 
shad that above the Mind is Buddhi, above the 
Buddhi is the Mahat Atman, above the Mahat Atman 
is the Avyakta, above the Avyakta is the Purusha, 
and that beyond and above the Purusha there is 
nothing else (S. 3. a), and yet again, when we are 
told, just a little after the verse which we havf 
considered above, that the Mind must be merged m 
^e Jfiana Atman, the Jnana Atman in the Mahat 
Atman, and the Mahat Atman in the ^anta Atman 
(S. 3. b), we have evidently to equate the Buddhi of 
the one passage with the Jnana Atman of the other, 
the Mahat Atman of the one with the Mahat Atman of 
the other, and the Purusha of the one with the ^anta 
Atman of the other, only the Avyakta of the first 
passage which comes in between the Mahat Atman and 
the Purusha having been elided in the second scheme 
for the sake of convenience, or even for the sake of 
metre. In any case it stands to reason that we may 
suppose that in these two passages we have 
enunciated tor us Mind and Intellect, the Mahat, the 
Avyakta, and the Purusha,— categones which play such 
an important part in the later Sarhkhya philosophy. 
Then dso we have to note that the conception of the 
Linga- 4 arira in the later Saihkhya philosophy is already 
adumbrated for us in the Pra^nopanishad, wliich re- 
iterates from time to time the nature of the Purusha 
with axteen parts. In this body verily is that Being 
who is made up of sixteen parts, says one passage 
(S. 4. a) ; another goes on to enumerate the constitu- 
ents of this Person which are breath, faith, space, air, 
hght, water, earth, the senses, mind, food, power. 
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vidual Soul, is described as bound in the chains 
forged for him by the Universal Soul (S. 6. b). In 
this way we get a theistic description of the God- 
head, who is endowed with all activity, and the 
power of creation and government. On the other 
hand, there are other passages where God is described 
as living apart from Prakiiti in a transcendent spheri, 
while the Individual Soul in the bhndfoldment of his 
ignorance lies by the Prakriti and is caught in the 
meshes of her love (S. 7. a). In a true deistic spirit 
God is described as only the spectator of actions, as 
being absolutely free from the influence of qualities 
and as thus hvmg apart from contamination with 
Prakriti (S. 7. b). We need not point too often that 
the ^vetaivatara was written at the time of the part- 
ing of the ways between the Vedantic, the Samkhya 
and the Yoga Schools of Thought, which explains 
why we have not in the ^veta^vatar i cut-and-dry doc- 
trines about Nature and God and their inter-relation 
That the Saihkhya and the Vedanta were merged 
together at the time of the ^veta^vatara could alsj 
be proved by the way in which the Upanishad describes 
the tawny-coloured being (Kapila) as first created by 
the Godhead, who is described as looking upon him 
while he was being bom (S. 8. a). Much controversy 
has arisen about the interpretation of the word ‘‘Kapila" 
in the above passage and doctrinaires are not wanting 
who hold that the Kapila referred to in the above 
passage was no other than the originator of the Sain- 
kh3m . Philosophy. It need not be denied that the 
author of the ^vetaivatara had no idea whatsoever at 
the back of his mind about the existence of Kapila, 
the originator of the Samkhya Philosophy, but it is 
evident from the way in which two other passages 
from the same Upanishad tell us that the Kapila of 
the above passage is merely the equivalent of Hira^ya- 
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garbha, the Intermediary Pctsod, the Logos of 
Indian Philosophy, who was the first to be created 
by God, and who was endowed by him with 
all powers (S. 8. b) ; while what doubt may still be 
lurking about such a Vedantic interpretation of the 
word Kapila, which the author of the Upanishad 
must have had in mind, may finally be set at rest 
by the consideration of a last passage from the §veta^va- 
tara, where we are told that it was Brahma, tbe 
Creator, who was first created by the Godhead as in- 
termediary between himself and creation (S. 8. c), 
thus placing beyond the shadow of a doubt the identity 
of the Kapila ^shi of 6vetS5vatara V. 2 with the 
Hiranyagarbha of 6veta4vatara III. 4 and IV. 12, as 
well as the BrahmS, the Creator, of 6vet54vatara 
VI. 18. 

5. As for the roots of the Yoga system, we must 

also turn to the 6vet54vatara, 
upani«had8 and jg classicus. There 

is a passage of a very peculiar in- 
terest in the second chapter of the ^veta^vatara 
which gives us the rudiments of the practice and 
philosophy of the Yoga doctrine as later formu- 
lated. It may be seen that in the first place 
it calls our attention to the posture of the body 
at the time of practising the Yoga. Anticipating 
the BhagavadgltS, it tells us that we should hold 
the trunk, the neck, and the head in a straight line at 
the time of meditation. No elaborate scheme of 
Asanas is yet furnished, which was to form the principal 
theme of the New Upanishads, especially those pertain- 
ing to Yoga which brought RSjayoga into line with 
Hathayoga. Then, secondly, we are advised to con- 
trol our senses by means of mind, a process equivalent 
to the later PratyShSra. Thirdly, we are told to re- 
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gulate OUT breath, implying that it should be made 
rhythmical, which practice may be called the precursor 
of the later Prinayama. Fourthly, we are told that the 
^vironment in which one should practise meditation 
should be pure, and free from sand and fire, as well as 
sounds and water>pools, and that as far as possible, the 
meditation should be practised in the recesses of a 
cave. Fifthly, we are informed of the harbingers of a 
spiiitul day-light to come, namely the forms of mist 
and smoke, the sun and the fire, as well as other appear- 
ances which will be discussed in the last diapter of 
this work. Sixthly, we are led into the secret of the 
ph3rsiological effects produced by the “fire of Yoga 
We are told that one who practises Yoga becomes age- 
less and immortal ; and that he feels his body to be 
light and completely healthy. Lastly, the 6vetS^va- 
tjia immediately carries us to the highest result secur- 
ed by the practice of Yoga, namely, to the state of 
Samadhi, where the Individual Soul sees the Univer- 
sal Soul and becomes one with him (S. 9. a), a fact 
adumbrated in the famous Yoga-Slitra — tada drash- 
puh svariipe avasthanam. The process of DharanE and 
Dhyina as preparatory to SamSdhi are not separately 
mentioned in this Upanishad for the reason that both 
of them may be seen to be parts of, and thus capable of 
bdng incorporated in, the highest state, namely, that 
of SamSdhi. The Kathopanishad, however, makes 
mention of DhEranE and tells us that this consists 
in a continued equanimity of the senses, mind, 
and intellect, and calls it the highest state of Yoga 
(S. 9. b) ; while the DhyEna is also mentioned in the 
SvetaSvatara i. 14, where we are asked to meditate 
upon the Godhead and to bring him out of the recess 
of our heart (S. 9. c). We thus see that if we just add 
the Yama and the Niyama of later Yogic philosophy 
to the various elements of Yoga as mentioned in 
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the old Upanishads, namely, the Asana, the PrSnEyama, 
the PratyShara, the DharanS and the Dhyana, all 
as preparatory to Samadhi, we have the fidl-fledged 
eight-fold scheme of the Yoga, or the Way to Spiritual 
Realisation. Moreover, the deistic conception of God 
as advanced in the Yoga-Stitras, especially in a Sutra 
like kleiakarmavipakaiayaih aparamfiihtah purusha- 
viiesha livarah, is already present in the Upamshads 
when, as in the Mundaka, we are told that the Uni- 
versal Soul merely looks on, while the Individual Soul 
is engaged in the enjoyment of Prakriti, or, as in the 
Katha, the Godhead is described as being beyond the 
reach of the sorrows of the world, just as the Sun, who 
is the eye of the world, is beyond the reach of the de- 
fects of vision (S. 9. d). Finally, the physiological 
basis of Yoga was being already discussed in the days 
of the Kaushitaki and the Maitri, when it seems 
an impetus was being given to physiological thought, 
which, as later advanced by the embryological and 
other discussions in the Garbhopanishad, was to pave 
the way for a physiology which was to be at the root 
of the S3^tems propounded by Charaka, Agnive^ and 
others. Thus in the Maitri Upanishad an enumera- 
tion is made of the seven Dhatus : bone, skin, muscle, 
marrow, flesh, semen and blood ; of the four Malas, 
namely, mucus, tears, faeces, and urine ; and of the 
three Doshas, namely, wind, bile, and phlegm (S. 9. e); 
and in the Kaushitaki Upanishad we are told that 
the blood-vessels that go from the heart to the 
Purltat are as small as a hair divided thousand-fold, 
and that they are either tawny-coloured, or white.or 
dark, or yellow, or red (S. 9. f). With a little variation 
these blood-vessels were described, before the time of 
the Kaushitaki, in the Chhandogya, as being tawny, 
white, blue, yellow and red (S. 9. g), and in the Biiha- 
dira^yaka as white, blue, tawny, green and red 
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(S. 9. h). Whatever we may say about the “ white *' 
blood-vessek or " yellow ” blood-vessels and the rest, 
it is evident that the authors of these passages knew 
at least the distinction between the blue and the red 
blood-vessels, a fact of great physiological importance. 
It was the study of Yoga which was the cause of the 
rise of ph57siological science which was the precursor of 
the later full-fledged systems of medicine. 

6. The mention of blood-vessels and the Purltat 

takes us to another subject, namely. 

The Up^shads and source of certain Nyaya-Vai- 

seshika doctnnes as found m the 
Upanishads. It may easily be seen that the Upani- 
shads are in a sense entirely different in their tenor and 
argument from the systems that go under the names 
of Nyaya-Vakeshika. While the business of the Vai^e- 
shika philosophy is to make a catalogue of ultimate 
existences in Nature, and of Nyaya philosophy to 
discuss the nature of dialectic and its aberrations, the 
Upanishads aim at stating jis simply as possible the 
metaphysical doctrine of Atman. The only point 
of contact, it seems, between the Nyaya-Vaiieshika 
on the one hand and the Upanishads on the other, so 
far as their metaphysics is concerned, is the concep- 
tion of the Summum Bonum or Moksha which the 
Nyaya-Vai^eshika systems derive from the Upanishads. 
Moreover the Nyaya-Vai^shika systems of philosophy 
require a highly developed stage of logical thought 
which would care more for the instrument of know- 
ledge than for knowledge itself. Hence we do not 
find many traces of the Nyaya-Vai^shika doctrine in 
the Upanishads. But the doctrine of the Purltat as 
advanced in the Upanishads has been bodily taken by 
the Nyaya and Vai^eshika systems of philosophy, and a 
change for the better has l^n also introduced in that 
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doctrine by those systems. While the Brihadaranya- 
kopanishad tells us, probably for the first time in 
the history of Upanishadic Thought, that at the time 
of sleep, the Soul moves by the Nachs to the Puritat, in 
which it takes lodgment and causes the physiological 
action of sleep (S. lo. a), the Nyaya philosophy takes 
up this idea from the Brihadaranyaka, only substitu- 
tes Mind for Soul, and says that it is the Mind which 
thus moves through the arteries to the Puritat, and it 
is only when the Mind is lodged in the Puritat that 
sleep occurs. The principal reason for the change 
thus introduced by the Nyaya Philosophy seems to be, 
probably, that one could easily predicate sleep about 
the Mind, but could never predicate it about the 
Soul, which must be regarded as always un-sleeping ! 
Secondly, the Vai^shika philosophy itself, particularly 
in its enumeration of the Dravyas, namely the 
five different Elements along with Kala, Manas and 
Atman, the Dik being included in the Akasa, is in- 
debted to many passages from the Upanishads where 
the five Elements are mentioned along with other 
conceptions, as for example, to the passage in the 
^vetasvatara where we are told that the Atman is the 
Time of Time, and that the Elements, namely, 
earth, water, fire, air and ether are merely his handi- 
work (S. 10. b). Finally, when the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad says that it is the Aka^ or ether which is the 
carrier of sound,— for we are told, it is by Akasa that man 
calls, it is by Akasa that man hears, it is by Aka^ 
that man is able to hear the echo of a sound (S. lo. c), — 
we are introduced to a conception which later played 
such an important part in the Naiyayika philosophy 
when it delfoed Ak54a by its principal mark, namely, 
that of being the carrier of sound. The MimansS 
doctrine, on the other hand, it may be remembered 
by the bye, is more scientifically correct than the 
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UpanishadiC’NaiySyika doctrine when it teUs us 
that it is the air which is the carrier of sound 
and not ether — a fact corroborated by modem 
science. 

7. The MlrnSnsS school of thought, by the very 
nature of its ritualistic problems, 
MtoLiM^*”^******* much in common with 

Upanishadic philosophy, whose 
business it is to consider the nature of the Ultimate. 
But there is one very important philosophical doctrine 
of the Mimansakas which has been advocated by the 
I^SvSsyopanishad. This Upanishad tells us that " those 
who walk on the path of ignorance, namely, that of 
works, go to pitchy darkness ; while those who walk on 
the path of knowledge go to greater darkness still. 
Ignorance leads to the one result, while knowledge leads 
to the other. This is what we have heard from the Sages, 
who have told us about the nature of ignorance and 
knowledge. But he, who knows both the path of ignor- 
ance and the path of knowledge together, by his know- 
ledge of the one is able to cross the bund of death, and 
by his knowledge of the other to attain to immortality " 
(S.ii). This very important quotation from the I^vSsyo- 
p>anishad tells us the way of synthesis out of the conflict 
ing claims of works and knowledge. On the one hand, 
mere works are insufficient, on the other, mere know- 
ledge is insufficient. The Ptirva MimSnsE which 
advocates the one and the Uttara MimSnsS. which 
advocates the other may both be said to take partial 
views. As against both these the l43vSsyopanishad 
tells us that he who knows how to reconcile the rlaima 
of both works and knowledge is able to extricate him- 
sdf from the evils inherent in either and to enjoy the 
advantages of both by going beyond both of them. 
We know how in later times there was a very great con- 
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flict between the schools of PrabhSkara, Kumarilabhatta 
and Ankara, the first maintaining that absolution 
could be attained only by means of works, — and know- 
ledge itself he regarded as work, — ^the second main- 
taining that absolution could be attained only by a 
combination of knowledge and works, and the third 
maintaining that absolution must be attained only 
by knowledge. The Isavasyopanishad puts forth an 
idea which supports neither the doctrine of Prabha- 
kara on the one hand, nor the doctrine of Sankara on 
the other, but only the doctrine of Kumarilabhatta that 
absolution is to be obtained by a combination of know- 
ledge and works, while it even goes beyond KumSnla- 
bhatta in asserting that both knowledge and works 
are to be negated in the higher synthesis of realisa- 
tion. As Kumarilabhatta said a bird could not fly 
in the heaven merely by one wing, but only by means 
of both wings together, similarly, says the Isav3sya» 
man must reconcile the claims of both knowledge and 
works to be able to soar in the regions of the Infinite, 
the s 5 mthesis of soaring being even superior to the 
fact of equipoise. We thus see how the KSvasyopani- 
shad puts forth a theory which later became the pivot 
of the doctrine of the moderate MlrnSnsakas, support- 
ing as it does neither the doctrine of the ultra-Ml- 
mSnsakas, nor that of the ultra- Vedantists. 

8. As for the roots of ^ivism in the Upanishads, we 
must turn again to the ^veta^va- 
tara. Even though Uma as a 
heavenly damsel is mentioned so 
far back as the Kenopanishad, still, for a detailed 
and S5^tematic philosophy of ^vism, we must neces- 
sarily turn to the ^veta^vatara. It is true that 
the conception of Rudra-^iva was being developed 
since the days of the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda ; 
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but it is only when we come to the time of 6veta- 
4vatara that we find the doctrine of ^iva placed 
on a more or less philosophical foundation. We 
are told in this Upanishad that “it is the God 
who supports both the mutable and the im- 
mutable, the manifest and the unmanifest. As con- 
trasted with Him is the powerless Atman, who is 
bound on account of his being the enjoyer of the fruits 
of action ; but that, when this Atman knows the 
I4a, he is relieved of his bonds, namely, the Pasas ” 
(S. 12. a). The pliilosophy of Pasu, Pati, and Pasa is 
thus to be already seen in an embryonic stage in the 
6veta^vatara. “ Rudra is the only Lord God. They 
do not maintain another God. He who rules these 
worlds by means of his powers, standing before every 
man’s face, and destroying the created world in anger 
at the time of the Great End (S. 12 . b) — He is the 
Lord ^iva, who, hidden in all beings, is the sole enve- 
loper of the universe, who is like the very subtle film at 
the top of ghee, by the knowledge of whom alone comes 
freedom from the meshes of ignorance ” (S. 12 . c). 
“ Verily does the God spread manifold the meshes in 
his hands, and move on the surface of this globe. 
He creates and recreates and maintains his sove- 
reignty over all the worlds ’’ (S. 12 . d). In this 
fashion is the God Rudra, who is identified with ^iva 
or magnified in the ^vetasvatara as the only Lord 
God who is the Supreme Soul of Souls and who is the 
Governor of the universe, by the knowledge of whom 
alone the individual Soul, who is bound down in the 
meshes of ignorance, can attain absolution. This was 
the maimer in which the ^vetasvatara paved the way 
for later ^vism, its theistic way of glorification, 
suffused with a trinitarian monism, becoming the pivot 
of the doctrines of Ka^mir ^aivism and Southern 
^vism. 
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9 . When we come to discuss the relation between 

the UpaBishads and the Bhaga- 

Ideological identities vadgTta, we must observe at the 

between the Upanlshads Outset that a full disCUSsion of 
and the Bhagavadgita. , , , , j. u j.± ± j 

this problem cannot be attempted 
at the short space at our disposal in this chapter. 
The problem is so interesting and so wide that a full 
discussion of it could be attempted only in a sepa- 
rate treatise. It is necessary for us nevertheless to indi- 
cate the main lines of the relation between the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavadgita at this place. There is an 
amount of truth in the famous verse which tells us 


that " the Upanishads are like a cow, Krishna like a 
milk-man, Arjuna like the calf that is sent to the udders 
of the cow before milking, and the Bhagavadgita like 
the milk-nectar that is churned from the udders of the 


cow.” As illustrations of the way in which the 
Bhagavadgita borrows ideas, phrases and even senten- 
ces from the Upanishads, we have to note how the 
verse from the Kathopanishad which tells us that 
“ the Atman is never bom nor is ever killed, he neve 
comes from anything, nor becomes anything, he is 
unborn, imperishable, eternal, has existed from aU 
eternity, and is not killed even when the body is killed” 
(S. 13. a) is reproduced almost word for word in 
Bhagavadgita II. 20 ; as well as that other verse from 
the Katha which tells us that “ when a killer thinks 
he is killing and when the killed thinks he is being 
killed, neither of them verily knows, for the Atman is 
neither killed nor ever kills,” (S. 13. b) is reproduced 
in those very words in Bhagavadgita II. 19. Then 
again we see how a verse from the Kathopanishad 
which tells us that “ the Atman is not even so much 
as heard of by many, that even hearing Him people 
do not know Him, that the speaker of the Atman is a 
miracle, that the obtainer of Him most have exceed- 
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ing insight, that he who comes to know him after 
being instructed by such a wise man is himself a mira- 
cle " (S. 13. c) is paraphrased and adopted in Bhaga- 
vadglta II. 29 ; while another verse from the same 
Upanishad "What word the Vedas declare, what 
word the penances busy themselves about, what word 
inspires the life of spiritual discipleship, that word, 
briefly I tell thee, is Om ” (S. 13. d) is also reproduced al- 
most word for word in Bhagavadgita VIII. 13. Finally, 
the conception of Devayana and Pitnyana, the path 
of the Gods and the path of the Fathers (S. 13. e), 
which the Upanishads, as we have seen, themselves 
borrowed from the Vedas, was handed over by them 
to the Bhagavadgita, which, in a very crisp descrip- 
tion of the two paths (VIII. 24-25), tells us, in the very 
same strain as the Upanishads, that those who move 
by the path of the Go^ move towards Brahman, while 
those who go by the path of the Fathers return by the 
path by which they have gone. 

10 . So far we have considered the passages from 
Development of the the Bhagavadgita and the Upani- 
Bhagavad^ita over the shads which are substantially 
Upanishads. idenical from the point of view of 

either phraseology or ideology. We shall now consi- 
der those passages and ideas from the Upanishads 
which the Bhagavadgita has borrowed, transformed, 
and developed, so as to suit its own particular philo- 
sophy. The verse from the l 4 avasyopanishad which 
tells us in a spirit of apparent contradiction that *‘a 
man should spend his hfe-time only in doing actions, 
for it is only thus that he may hope to be untainted 
by action ” (S. 14. a), has supplied the BhagavadgItS 
with an idea so prolific of consequences that the 
Bhagavadgita has deemed it fit to erect a whole philo- 
sophy of Karmayoga upon it. As we may also pomt 
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out in the chapter on the Ethics of the Upanishads, 
this passage supplies us with the means as well as the 
goal of moral life, without giving us the connecting 
link between them. As we shall see later, the prin- 
cipal theme of the Bhagavadgita is to teach a life of 
activity coupled with the effects of actionlessness 
through the intermediate linkage of un-attachment to 
and indifference to the fruits of action. Secondly, 
when in the Mundakopanishad we find the descrip- 
tion of the Cosmic Person with fire as his head, the 
sun and the moon as his eyes, the quarters as his ears, 
the Vedas as his speech, air as his Prana, the universe 
as his heart, and the earth as his feet (S. 14. b), we have 
in embryo a description of the Vidvarupa which later 
became the theme of the famous Eleventh Chapter 
of the Bhagavadgita on the transfigured personality 
of Krishna. It is true at the same time that the 
Mundakopanishad probably borrows the idea from the 
PurushasUkta, but it is equally true to say that it 
supplies the Bhagavadgita with a text upon which 
the latter enlarges, and evolves the conception of the 
Cosmic Person, who fills all, who is all-powerful, to 
whom the past and the future are like an eternal now, 
submission to whom and assimilation to whom consti- 
tute the ends of mortal endeavour. Then, thirdly, 
while the Kathopanishad gives us a scheme of psycho- 
logical and metaphysical existences mixed together 
in a famous passage where it declares that beyond 
the senses are the objects, beyond the objects is 
mind, beyond the mind is intellect, beyond the 
intellect is Mahat, beyond the Mahat is the Avjrakta, 
and finally beyond the Avyakta is the Purusha, 
beyond whom and outside whom there is nothing 
else (S. 14. c), the Bhagavadgita simplifies the scheme 
very much by retaining only the psychological 
categories and doing away with the metaphysical, 
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for the simple reason that it understands the passage 
to have a psychological rather than a metaphysical 
significance. Thus, when the Bhagavadgita in III. 42 
tells us that beyond the senses is mind, that beyond 
the mind is intellect, and that beyond intellect is the 
Purusha, it drops out altogether the categories of the 
objective world, — ^the Mahat and the Avyakta, — retains 
only the psychological categories and simplifies 
the scheme immensely. Finally, the devotional im- 
pulse which beats in the heart of Narada when he im- 
plores Sanatkumara to initiate him into spiritual wis- 
dom (S. 15. a), as well as the equally fervent emotional 
attitude of Brihadratha when he requests ^akayanya 
to lift him out of the mire of existence hke a frog from 
a waterless well (S. 15. b), — which emotional attitudes 
may be seen to be strangely in contrast with the 
otherwise generally dry intellectual argumentation of 
the Upanishads, — become later almost the founda- 
tion-stone for the theistic-mystic philosophy of the 
Bhagavadgita, in which the dry intellectualism and 
the speculative construction of the Upanishads dis- 
appear, and we have the rare combination of poetry and 
philosophy which makes the “ Upasana ” of the 
§veta 4 vatara (S. 15. c), or “ Bhakti ” to God as 
to Guru (S. I5< d) the sine qua non of a truly mystic 
life, whose end is the realisation of God. 

11 . In one important respect, however, the Bha- 

The Asvattha in the S^^vadgita takes a position almost 
Upanishads and the antagonistic to the position ad- 
Bhagavadgita. vanced in the Upanishads. In the 

Kathopanishad, we have the description of " the eter- 
nal A^vattha tree with its root upwards and branches 
downwards, which is the pure immortal Brahman, in 
which all these worlds are situated, and beyond which 
there is nothing else '* (S. 16). In this passage we are 
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told that the A^vattha tree is the Brahman itself, and 
that it is imperishable. On the other hand, the Bha- 
gavadgita, at the opening of its 15th Chapter, tells 
us that " the A 4 vattha tree has its root upwards and 
branches downwards. Its leaves are the Vedas. It 
sends out its branches both downwards and upwards, 
which are nourished by the Gunas. The sensual 
objects are its foliage. Yet again, its infinite roots 
spread downwards in the form of action in the human 
world. It is not possible to have a ghmpse of that 
tree here in this fashion. It has neither end, nor be- 
ginning, nor any stationariness whatsoever. After 
having cut off this Asvattha tree, which has very strong 
roots, by the forceful weapon of unattachment, we 
should then seek after that celestial abode from 
which there is no return, and reach the primeval 
Person, from whom all existence has sprung of 
old” (XV. 1-4). We are not concerned here to dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of this description of the 
Asvattha tree in the Bhagavadglta. We shall not 
consider the contradictions that are introduced in this 
description, but we are concerned here only to find 
how far this description from the Bhagavadglta agrees 
with the description in the Kathopanishad. It may 
be noted at once that there is an agreement be- 
tween the Upanishad and the Bhagavadglta so far as 
the Asvattha tree is regarded as having its root upwards 
and its branches downwards. But, while the Upani- 
shad teaches that the Asvattha tree is real, and iden- 
tical with Brahman, and therefore impossible of being 
cut off, the Bhagavadglta teaches that the Asvattha 
tree must be regarded as unreal, and as identical with 
existence, and therefore that it is necessary to cut off this 
tree of existence by the potent weapon of non-attach- 
ment. The two descriptions seem to be almost at 
daggers drawn. It may be noticed by students of 
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comparative mythology that the descriptions of the 
A^vattha tree in the Upanishad and in the Bhagavadgit a 
have an analogue in the description of the tree Igdrasil 
in Scandinavian mythology. It is important to notice 
also that the description of the Igdrasil agrees with 
that of the Upanishads in making the tree identical 
with Reality, and therefore having a real concrete ex- 
istence. On the other hand, it agrees with the Bha- 
gavadglta in making the actions, the motives, and the 
histories of mankind the boughs and branches of this 
tree of existence. We cannot do better than quote 
in this place Carlyle’s famous description of the tree 
Igdrasil : " All Life is figured by them as a Tree. 
Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Existence, has its roots deep 
down in the kingdoms of Hela or Death ; its trunk 
reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs o\’er the 
whole Universe ; it is the Tree of Existence. At the 
foot of it, in the Death-kingdom, sit Three norms 
Fates, — ^the Past, Present, Future ; watering its root 
from the Sacred Well. Its ‘boughs,’ with their bud- 
dings and disleafings, — events, things suffered, things 
done, catastrophes, — stretch through all lands and 
times. Is not every leaf of it a biography, every fibre 
there an act or word? Its boughs are Histories of 
Nations. The rustle of it is the noise of Human Ex- 
istence, onwards from of old. It grows there, the 
breath of Human Passion rustUng through it ; — or 
storm-tost, the stormwind howling through it like 
the voice of all the gods. It is Igdrasil, the Tree of 
Existence. It is the past, the present and the future ; 
what was done, what is doing, what will be done ; the 
infinite conjugation of the verb To do.” It is unfortu- 
nate that the Scandinavian description should have 
placed the roots of the Ash tree deep down in the 
kingdoms of Hela or Death, and even though its trunk 
is described as reaching up heaven-high, it were much 
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to be wished that its roots had come from the region 
of the life eternal. In that respect, both the Bhaga- 
vadglta and the Upanishads have a distinct advan- 
tage over the Scandinavian m3d;hology. 


The Krishna of the 
Ghhandogya and the 
Krishna of the Bha- 
gavadgita. 


12. We must not forget, however, to discuss the 
merits of a question which has 
assumed some importance at the 
hands of certain modem inter- 
preters of the Bhagavadgita and 
the Upanishads, especially because it seems to us 
that these interpreters have raised a dust and com- 
plain that they cannot see. In the Chhandogya, 
there is the mention of a Krishna who was the son 
of Devaki, and these interpreters feel no difficulty 
in facilely identifying him with Krishna, the son of 
Devaki, who was the divine hero of the Mahabharata. 
We shall see how futile such an identification is. 
But before we go on to this discussion, we must state 
first the meaning of the passage where the name of 
Krishna, the son of DevaJsT, occurs. In the third 
chapter of Chhandogya, there is a passage which stands 
by itself, the purport of which is to liken a man to 
a sacrificer and thus institute a comparison between 
the human life and the sacrificer’s life. What hap- 
pens in the case of the life of a sacrificer ? When h3 
undertakes to perform a sacrifice, he is first disallowed 
to take food, or to drink water, or in any way to 
enjoy. This constitutes his Diksha. Then, secondly, 
there are certain ceremonies called the Upasadas in 
that sacrifice, in which he is allowed to eat and drink 
and enjoy himself. Thirdly, when such a sacrificer 
wishes to laugh, and eat and practise sexual inter- 
course even while the sacrifice is going on, he is 
allowed to do so if he just sings the hymns of praise 
called the Stutasastras. Fourthly, he must give certain 
26 
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DaxinSs or gifts to the sacrificial priests in honour of the 
sacrifice that he is performing. Fifthly, he pours out 
the Soma libation which is equivalent to a new birth 
of the sacrificer. Finally, the sacrificer takes the 
Avabhntha bath at the end of the sacrificial ceremony 
which puts an end to the sacrifice. These are the 
stages through which a sacrificer's life passes. Now 
we are told in the passage which we are discussing that 
Ghora Angirasa, the reputed teacher of Krishna who 
was the son of Devaki, institutes a comparison be- 
tween the life of a sacrificer and the life of a man in 
general. At the initial stage of a man’s life, he has to 
serve merely as an apprentice, and cannot eat and drink 
and enjoy on certain occasions. Secondly, another 
stage opens before him, namely, when he can eat and 
drink and enjoy himself. Thirdly, when he grows a 
little older, he can laugh and eat and practise sexual 
intercourse. Fourthly, the price which he has to pay 
for leading a holy life is that he should cultivate the 
virtues, namely, penance, liberality, straightforward- 
ness, harmlessness, and truthfulness. Fifthly, when 
he has procreated, we may say he is bom again in his 
child. The final act of the human drama takes place 
when death lets down the curtain, and the man is on 
the point of departmg from his life. At such a critical 
time, says Ghora Angirasa to Krishna — ^and we are 
told that when this knowledge was imparted to Krishna 
he never thirsted again for further knowledge— 
— man must take refuge in these three thoughts : 
Thou art the indestructible ; Thou art the unchange- 
able ; Thou art the very edge of life (S. 17). From 
this passage a number of modem critics have argued 
that the Kpsh^a, the son of Devaki, who is mentioned 
in this passage, must be regarded as identical with 
Kpsh^a, the son of Vasudeva, who, as we have pointed 
out, is the divine hero of the MahibhSrata. Mr. 
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Grierson in the “ Encyclopsedia of Religion and 
Ethics ” points out in a very facile fashion, that 
" Krishm Vasudeva, who was the founder of the new 
monotheistic religion, was the pupil of a sage named 
Ghora Ahgirasa, who taught him so that he never 
thirsted again.” In answer to such an identification 
of Krishna, the son of Vasudeva, and Krishna, the 
pupil of Ghora Angirasa, we have to point out that 
this is merely an assertion without proof. It 
passes our understanding how for the simple reason 
that Krishna, the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, was the son 
of DevakI as mentioned in the Chhandogya, he could 
be identified with Krishna, the son of DevakI, of the 
Mahabhar^a, where no mention is made whatsoever 
of Ghora Ahgirasa who was the teacher of Krish^ in 
the Chhandogya. Such a fact cannot be easily ignored 
in a work like the Mahabharata which is expected to 
give us everything about the divine warrior Krish^, 
and not leave the name of his teacher unmentioned. 
If the Krishna of the Chhandogya is to be identified 
with the Krishm of the MahabhSrata, for that matter 
why should not we identify the Hari^handra of the 
Aitareya Brahma^ who had a hundred wives with 
the Hari^handra of mythology who had only one 
wife ? Mere similauity of name proves nothii^. It fills 
one with humour that a new facile philosophy of 
identifications Brahma^a-wise should have been insti- 
tuted in modem times by a host of critics of no 
small calibre when they would raise a huge structure 
of mythico-imaginary identifications by rolling to- 
gether the god Vishnu of Vedic repute, Narayana the 
Cosmic God, Krishna the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, and 
VSsudeva the founder of a new religion, and thus try to 
prove that the sources of the religion of the Bhagavad- 
glt& are to be found in the teaching of Ghora Ahgirasa I 
There would seem to be some meaning, however, in the 
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attempted identification of the Krishna of the Chhan- 
dogya with the Krishna of the Bhagavadgita, when, 
in verse 4 of the passage we are discussing, we are 
told that the gifts which such a sacrificer should make 
to priests are those of the following virtues : Tapas, 
Danam, Arjavam, Ahinsa and Satyavachanam. 
This list is closely similar to the list of virtues enum- 
erated in the Bhagavadgita XVI.1-2, where the 
same virtues are enumerated along with a number 
of other virtues, and almost in the same order. But 
this fact also proves nothing, because, as we have 
pointed out in the preceding paragraphs, the Bha- 
gavadgita is a congeries of quotations, phrases, and 
ideas borrowed from the Upanishads, and it is only 
by accident, as we may say, that the five virtues 
mentioned above should have been enumerated in the 
Upanishadic passage where Krishna, the son of DevakI, 
is also mentioned. There is a story about the Delphic 
Oracle that a number of trophies were hung roimd 
about the temple in praise of the god who had 
saved so many souls at different times from ship- 
wreck in the midst of waters. A philosopher 
went to the temple and asked. Yea, but where 
are those that are drowned ? Similarly may we say 
about the virtues in the Chhandogya passage 
which are identical with the virtues in the pas- 
sage from the Bhagavadgita. True, that the virtues 
enumerated in the Chhandogya almost correspond to 
the virtues enumerated in the Bhagavadgita; but, 
why, for the world, should not the essence of the teach- 
ings of Ghora Angirasa have been incorporated into 
the Bhagavadgita, when the Upanishad passage tells us 
that at the last moment of a man's life, he should take 
resort to these three thoughts ; Thou art the indes- 
tructible, Thou art the unchangeable. Thou art the 
veiy edge of life ? Why should not the BhagavadgItS 
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have profited by these three expressions : Akshita, 
Achyuta and Pranasam^ita ? Why should it have left 
us merely with the advice that a man should utter Om 
at the time of his death and meditate upon God ? 
Fineilly, we may say that the burden of the proof of 
the identification of the two Krishnas falls upon those 
who make the assertion, and so far as their arguments 
have gone, we do not think that they have, in an}^ 
way, proved the identification at all. 

13. The relation of the Upanishads to the Brahma- 

The Upanishads and sutras is no less interesting and 
the Schools of the Ve- no less important than the rela- 
**®“*®' tion of the Upanishads to the 

Bhagavadglta. In fact, the whole of the philosophy 
of the Vedanta in its various schools has been based 
upon these three foundation-stones, namely, the Upa- 
nishads, the Brahmasutras, and the Bhagavadglta, 
and thus it may easily be expected that the inter- 
relation of the Brahmasutras to the Upanishads from 
which they were derived must constitute an equally 
important problem. Badarayana, the author of the 
Brahmasutras, borrows so frequently and so inamense- 
ly from the Upanishads, in fact, all his aphorisms 
£u:e so much rooted in the texts of the Upanishads, 
that it would be impossible either to understand or to 
interpret the Brahmasutras without a perpetucil re- 
ference to the texts of the Upanishads. As to whe- 
ther he taught the dualistic Vedanta or the quahfied 
monistic Vedanta, or the monistic Vedanta, it is not 
our business here to discuss ; but it must be remem- 
bered that each of the three great schools of Vedantic 
philosophy, namely, the schools of Madhva, Rama- 
nuja, and Sankara, interprets the Brahmasutras as 
well as the Upanishads in its own way. The ^uddhad- 
vaita, the Dvaitadvaita and other interpretations of the 
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philosophy of the BrahmasQtras and the Upanishads 
are merely varied combinations of the ultimate posi- 
tions reached in these three main systems of philosophy. 
Hence, when we have discussed how far the Upanishads 
sanction the difference between the Dvaita, the 
Vi^ishtadvaita and the Advaita schools of philosophy, 
we have exhausted all the different fimdamental con- 
ceptions of the Vedanta, from whose permutation and 
combination all the other systems are derived. And 
even while we are discussing these three main schools 
of Vedantic philosophy, a number of fundamental 
propositions arise, difference in the treatment of which 
constitutes difference in the systems themselves. Thus 
the main problems which these philosophers have to 
answer are these : What is the nature of God ? Is He 
different from, included in, or identical with the Ab- 
solute ? In other words, are the theological concep- 
tion of God and the philosophical conception of the 
Absolute one and the same ? What is the relation of 
the Individual to the Universal Soul in these systems ? 
Do these systems maintain the reality of creation, or, 
do they suppose that, after all, creation is only an 
appearance and an illusion ? What is the doctrine of 
Inunortality in these systems ? What do these systems 
say about the immanence and transcendence of God ? 
How can we define the Absolute — ^in positive terms, 
in negative terms, in both, or in neither ? The an - 
swer to these and other problems of the same kind 
constitutes the fundamentum divisionis of the systems 
themselves. We shall see how the three great schools 
of Vedantic philosophy find answers for these pro- 
blems according to their different lights in the texts 
of the Upanishads. 

14. The dualistic school of philosophy initiated by 
Anandatirtha finds justification for its maintenance of 
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the doctrine of the entire disparateness of the Indivi- 


Madhvalsm in the 
Upanlshads. 


dual and the Universal Souls in 
such a passage as the one from 
the Katha, which tells us that " in 


this world there are two Souls which taste of the 


fruits of action, both of which are lodged in the 
recess of the human heart, and which are as 
different from each other as hght and shade ” 
(S. i8. a), corrected, as later, in the passage from 
the Mundakopanishad which tells us that " there are 
two birds, companions and friends, both sitting on 
the same tree, of which one partakes of the sweet 
fruits of the tree, while the other without eating mere- 
ly looks on ” (S. i8. b). The difficulty in the passage 
from the Kathopanishad which we have quoted 
above is — how can we regard the Universal Soul as 
enjo 5 dng the fruits of action ? The enjo)mient of the 
fruits of action could be predicated only about the 
Individual Soul and not about the Universal Soul 


which must be regarded as above such enjoyment. 
Hence, it was probable, that the Mundaka Upa- 
nishad reUeved the Universal Soul of the burden of 


the enjoyment of the fruits of such action, eind laid 
the fact of enjoyment at the door of the Individual 
Soul. In any case, it is worth while noting that the 
Individual Soul is in the above two passages spoken of 
as being entirely distinct from the Universal Soul, and 
as being probably dependent upon it. These are the 
texts, which, like the later one from the Bhagavadgita 
" there are two Persons in this world, the Mutable 
and the Immutable ; the Mutable is all these beings, 
while the Immutable is the one who exists at 


the top of them ” (XV. i6), have been quoted in 
support of their doctrine of the entire disparateness of 
the Individual and the Universal Souls by the followers 
of Madhva. Then, again, when they speak about 
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the existence of a supreme God, who is the creator, the 
preserver and the destroyer of the universe, who 
exists as a personal Being, and as over-lord of all the 
Souls who are his servants, they have ample justifica- 
tion in passages like the one from the Sveta^vatara 
which tells us that “ there is a single God who is hidden 
in all beings, who pervades all, and who is the inner 
Soul of all Souls ” (S. 19. a), as well as those others 
from the ^veta 4 vatara itself which tell us that 
" beyond this universal God there exists nothing, than 
whom there is nothing subtler or greater, who stands 
motionless like a tree in the sky and fills every nook 
and cranny of the universe ” (S. 19. b), or again like 
that last passage from ^vetalvatara, which, in the spirit 
of Xenophanes, tells us that God is all eye and all ear — 
ovXos op«, ouXos voe7, ouXos 5e t’ockowj 

I 

— ^with his face everywhere, his hands and feet every- 
where, who creates the beings of the earth and the 
fowl of the air, and who brings into being both the 
heaven and the earth (S. 19. c). Such a theory of 
the sovereignty of the Lord over organic as well 
as inorganic nature brings in its train a realistic 
theory of creation which tells us that “ all these beings 
were created from Him ; they live and move and have 
their being in Him ; and they are ultimately resolved 
in Him ” (S. 20. a), as well as that all inorganic nature 
was created by Him, " space being the first to come 
out of Him, from which later were produced air and 
fire and water and earth, and the herbs and the trees and 
the food in the universe ” (S. 20. b). We have already 
seen in our discussion of the theories of cosmogony in an 
earlier chapter that a realistic account of creation such 
as is implied in these passages is really an obstacle to 
those who try to make creation merely an appearance 
or an illusion, and that therefore these texts support 
the doctiine of the realistic theory of creation of 
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Madhva as of none else. It is true that Sankara tries 
to explain the ablative implied in yatova ” or “ tas- 
madva ” as being Adhishthana-panchamI, Ramanuja 
trying to explain it as merely Upadana-panchamT, 
while Madhva explains it truly as Nimitta-pan- 
chami. This is as much as to say, that while accord- 
ing to Sankara the Atman or the Ultimate Reality 
stands behind the universe as the support and sub- 
stratum of all creation which merely appears on it, 
according to Ramanuja, the Atman is the material 
cause of the universe as gold of gold-ornaments or 
earth of earthen-ware in quite a realistic manner, while 
according to Madhva, the Atman or the Supreme Soul 
is the creator of the universe or the instrumental cause 
of its unfoldment. Finally, so far as the doctrine of im- 
mortality is concerned, a passage like the one from the 
Chhandogya which tells us that the worshipper is 
lifted up to the region of the deity whom he has 
worshipped in life (S. 21 ) supports the doctrine of 
Madhva that absolution consists not in being merged 
in the Absolute, nor even in being assimilated to Him. 
but in coming near his presence and participating 
in his glory so that the devotee may be lifted, according 
to the requirements of the doctrine of Kramamukti. 
along with the God whom he has worshipped, to the 
state of the highest absolution at the end of time. 


15. Ramanuja agrees with Madhva in maintaining 


The Triune Absolute 
of Ramanuja. 


the utter separateness of the In- 
dividual Souls and God, the 
reality of Creation, as well as to 


a great extent the doctrine of Immortality ; but he 
differs from him in regarding the Absolute to be of 
the nature of a Triune Unity, — a sort of a philosophic 


tripod, — of which Nature, the Individual Souls, and 
God form the feet. So far, again, as the relation 
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betweai the Souls and God is concerned, he disagrees 
with Madhva in maintaining a qualitative monism, 
though he agrees with him in maintaining a nmnerical 
pluralism. For his doctrine of Triune Unity, Rama- 
nuja finds ample justification in the passages from the 
$veta4vatara which tell us that there are " three ulti- 
mate existences, all of them eternal and all together 
constituting the Absolute, namely, the powerless un- 
knowing Soul, the powerful knowing God, and the 
eternal Prakriti, which exists for the enjo37ment of the 
individual Soul, and from which he receives recompense 
for his works ” (S. 22 . a), and yet again that " man 
need but know the three entities which constitute the 
Absolute, namely, the enjoyer, the enjoyed, and the 
mover, and that when a man has known these three, 
nothing remains to be known ” (S. 22 . b). Thus we 
see that the Absolute of Ramanuja consists of Nature, 
Soul and God, God being identical with the Absolute 
considered in his personal aspect, while there is only 
this difference between them that while God is the 
theological conception, the Absolute is the philosophi- 
cal conception, of the Triune Unity. It thus comes 
about that God is as much the Soul of Nature as 
he is the Soul of Souls. This is the fundamental 
platform in the philosophy of Ramanujacharya, and 
we shall see what justification he finds for such views 
in the Upanishads themselves. 


16. How is God the Soul of Nature ? There is 


God, tbe Soul of Na- 
ture. 


a passage in the BrihadSranyaka 
which tells us that God is the 
AntarySmin of the universe : He 


Uv» inside and governs the universe from within. 
This doctrine of the Antaryamin, which is advanced 
in th^ Upanishad in the conversation between UddS- 
iaka Arupi and Ysjfiavalkya, constitutes the funda- 
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mental position in the philosophy of Ramanuja when 
he calls God the the Soul of Nature. Uddalaka 
Aruni asked Yajnavalkya two questions. “ Pray teU 
me,” he said, “what is the Thread by which this 
world and the other world and all the things therein 
are held together? ” “Pray tell me also," he con- 
tinued, “ who is the Controller of the Thread of this 
world and the other world and all the things therein?” 
These are the two celebrated questions propounded 
in the passage which we are discussing, namely, the 
doctrine of the Thread and the doctrine of the 
Thread-Controller. Yajnavalkya answered the first 
question by sa 5 nng that Air might be regarded as 
the Thread by which this world and the other 
world and all the things therein are held together. 
The second question he answered by saying 
that He alone might be regarded as the inner Con- 
troller “ who dwells in the earth and within the earth, 
whom the earth does nOt know, whose body the 
earth is, who from within controls the earth. He 
is thy Soul, the inner controller, the immortal. He 
who dwells in the waters and within the waters, 
whom the waters do not know, whose body the 
waters are, who from within controls the waters, He is 
thy Soul, the inner controller, the immortal.” Thus 
Yajnavalkya went on to tell Uddalaka Aruni that the 
inner Controller is He who is immanent likewise “ in 
fire, in the intermundia, in air, in the heavens, in the sun, 
in the quarters, in the moon, in the stars, in space, 
in darkness, in light, in all beings, in Prana, in 
all things and within all things, whom these things 
do not know, whose body these things are, who con- 
trols all these things from within. He is thy Soul, the 
inner controller, the immortal. He is the unseen 
seer, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, the 
imundeistood und^tander; other than Him, there it 
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no seer, other than Him there is no hearer, other than 
Him there is no thinker, other than Him there is no 
understander; He is thy Soul, the inner controller, 
the immortal. Everything beside Him is naught ” 
(S. 23. a). In this wise does Yajnavalkya declare the 
immanence within, and the inner control of the universe 
by the all-pervading God. In the same fashion does 
the author of the Taittiriya tells us that “ at the 
time of creation, God entered everything that he 
created, and after having entered, became both the 
This and the That, the Defined and the Undefined, 
the Supported and Supportless, Knowledge and Not- 
Knowledge, Reality and Unreality — ^yea, he became 
the Reality ; it is for this reason that all this is verily 
called the Real ” (S. 23. b). This passage also decla- 
res the immanence of God in all things whatsoever, 
even in contradictories, and tells us that what thus 
comes to exist is the Real. The whole of Nature, 
therefore, which is God’s handiwork, as well as God's 
garment, is filled and inspired by God who is its inner 
Controller and Soul. 

17. How is God the Soul of Souls ? We are told in 
„ ^ ^ „ the B^adaranyaka by the help of 

Souls. ^ Simile which is oft repeated m the 

Upanishads that “just as the ^kes 
of a wheel are held together in the navel and felly 
of a wheel, similarly in this Supreme Soul are centred 
all these beings, all gods, all worlds, all the individual 
souls— the Supreme Soul is the king of them all ’’ 
(S. 24. a). In another passage, the same Upanishad tells 
us, by a change of metaphor, that “ just as little 
sparks may come out of fire, even so from the Supreme 
Soul all pranas, all worlds, all gods, all beings come 
out. This is to be mystically expressed by saying 
that the Suprenie Soul is the verity of verities ; the 
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prlnas, as well as othei things m«itioned along with 
them, are verities, of whom the Universal Soul is the 
supreme verity ” (S. 24. b). In these passages we are 
told how God may be regarded as the Soul of Souls, 
and we are also unmistakably told that the Supreme 
Soul is the Real of the Reals, the verity of verities, 
the individual souls and the world being themselves 
verities. This is corroborated by another passage of 
the Brihadaranyaka which tells us that God is the All — 
"both the formed and the formless, the mortal and 
the immortal, the stationary and the moving, the this 

and the that He is the verity of verities, for 

all these are verities, and He is the supreme verity " 
(S. 24. c). Both the moving and the stationary are 
thus the forms of God ; this is as much as to say, that 
God is the Soul of organic as well as inorganic nature. 
He fills the Souls as he fills the Universe, and controls 
them both as their inner governor. 


18. What is the doctrine of Immortality corres- 
ponding to such a philosophic 
RSmSnuja-s main text 
in this matter is the passage from 
the Mun^aka which tells us that "when the de- 
votee sees the golden-coloured Person who is the all- 
doer, the all-govemor, and the source of the universe, 
he shakes ofi both sin and merit, and free from 


these, attains to divine likeness " (S. 25. a). We have 
already noticed to a certain extent in the concluding 
portion of the last chapter how this conception of the 
immortal life in R^Snuja compares with the concep- 
tions both of Madhva and Sankara. While, to Madhva, 


beatitude consists in being lifted up to the region of 
the deity and coming into his presence, to RamSnuja 
it consists in attaining to divine assi m i l ation and in 
being like him though different from him, while to 
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Sankara it consists in being finally atoned to Divinity and 
being absorbed in that Divine Life in such a way that 
no trace of personal existence remains. These concep- 
tions of Immortality are the logical outcome of the 
philosophical positions advanced by these thinkers. 
We are not concerned here to discuss which of them 
seems to us to be philosophically sound, but we are only 
noting how each of these philosophers feds justification 
for his theory of the immortal life in the Upanishads 
themselves. There is a further point in which Madhva 
and Ramanuja agree with each other and differ from 
Sankara. In a passage from the Mundaka we 
are told that " a man, who has attained to a per- 
fect catharsis from evil, and has his intellect firmly 
rooted in the principles of the Vedanta, after death 
goes to the regions of Brahma, with whom he attains 
to final absolution at the time of the great end ” 
(S. 25. b). This passage preserves the personal im- 
mortality of the souls and keeps them from being 
absorbed in divinity. Such a “ Kramamukti,” as it is 
called, is not in hne with the real philosophical posi- 
tion of Advaitism, which sees in man the possibility of 
being liberated even while he lives. According to 
Advaitism, it is possible for man to attain to " Jlvan- 
mukti" as it is called, to become free while living and 
though living, to say nothing about the state of the 
soul after man’s death. When a man has realised 
God, he becomes one with Him, and is absorbed in 
him. That is the Advaitic position. There is an end 
of the matter, and the help of no celestial god, how- 
ever great, need be invoked for carrying such a de- 
votee along with him to the state of liberation at the 
time of the Great End. 


19. How does Ankara's philosophy lead to such a 
view of the immortal Ufe ? What are the logical pre- 
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siq)positions of such a doctrine? What, in other 
words, are the fundamental concep- 
The (und^mtai pro- tiQjis of Sankara’s philosophy which 

Philosophy. ultimately justify such a view of 

the absorption of the Individual 
into the Universal Soul ? How does Sankara answer 
the problems which have been mooted in the systems 
of Madhva and Ramanuja ? A full solution of these 
questions cannot be attempted here. We can only in- 
dicate the lines on which Sankara answers the oppo- 
site points of view and constructs an Advaitic philo- 
sophy, which is all the while, according to him, based 
on the Upanishads themselves. From the point of 
view of the Absolute, suh specie ceternitatis. Nature 
and Soul and God are all equally appearances. The 
Absolute alone is : and Nature and Soul and God are, 
only so far as they are, the Absolute. But, sub specie 
temporis, there is a Nature, there are the Souls, there 
is a God. Ankara makes the great distinction between 
the Paramarthika and Vyavaharika views of reality 
as Kant makes the distinction between the noumenal 
and the phenomenal. It is from the phenomenal point 
of view that we may say that Souls are different from 
God ; that Nature exists as a heteros ; that God creates; 
but noumenally, the Absolute alone exists, and Nature, 
and Souls, and God are all merged in the Absolute. 
For him who sees the Atman everywhere, what differ- 
ence can ever remain, asks Sankara ? All difference 
vanishes for him. “ Theologians may battle among 
themselves, but the Absolutist battles with none.” 
It is from this point of view that the truths of 
the dualistic and the qualified-monistic systems 
of the Vedanta are both subsumed in the higher 
synthesis of the monistic. We shall see how Sankara 
f^ds justification for such views in the Upani- 
§liads. 
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20 . The fundamental platform of ^nkarite philo- 
sophy is that the universe is one : 
**** there is no difference within 

it, or without it. From death 
to death does he go, says the Kathopanishad, who 
sees difference in this world; non-difference can be 
perceived only by the highly trained intellect 
(8.26. a). Brahman is alike throughout its structure, 
and the knowledge of any part of it is the 
knowledge of the whole. When ^vetaketu returned 
from his teacher’s house, proud, self-satisfied, and 
thinking himself learned, his father asked him whether 
his teacher had taught him the knowledge of Ultimate 
Existence, " by hearing which everything that is not 
heard becomes heard, by thinking which everything that 
is not thought becomes thought, by knowing which 
everything that is not known becomes known.” ^veta- 
ketu plainly confessed ignorance and requested his 
father to tell him what that supreme instruction was. 
Then Aruni, his father, told him that, " just as by the 
knowledge of a lump of earth, eveiy thing that is made 
of earth comes to be known, all this being merely a 
word, a modification and a name, the ultimate sub- 
stratum of it all being the earth ; that just as by the 
knowledge of a piece of iron everything made of iron 
becomes known, all this being merely a word, a modi- 
fication and a name, the ultimate substratum of it all 
being iron ; that just as by the knowledge of a pair of 
nail-scissors, everything made of steel becomes known, 
all this being merely a word, a modification and a name, 
the ultimate substratum of it all being steel ” (S. 26. b), 
similarly, when einy part of Brahman is known, the 
whole of it is known, the ultimate substratum of it 
all being Brahman itself, which is self-identical, self- 
tubsistent, and self-known. The implication of this 
passage is that everything that exists is Brahman, 
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This is corroborated also by a passage from the Briha- 
daranyaka when in his conversation with his wife 
Maitreyi, Yajnavalkya said "all this Brahmana-hood, 
all this Kshatriya-hood, all these worlds, all these 
gods, all these beings, in fact, everything that exists 
is Atman. Just as when a drum is being beaten, one 
is not able to grasp the external sound, but by grasp- 
ing the drum or the beater of the drum, the sound be- 
comes grasped ; just cLS when a conch-shcll is being 
blown, one is not able to grasp the external sound, but 
by grasping the conch-shell or the blower of the conch- 
shell, the sound becomes grasped ; that just as when a 
lute is being played, one is not able to grasp the ex- 
ternal sound, but by grasping the lute or the player of 
the lute, the sound becomes grasped ” (S. 26. c), 
similarly, in the case of the knowledge of the external 
world, if one is not able to grasp the external world as 
it is in itself, by grasping the Mind, or by grasping 
the Atman, the external world becomes grasped. This 
latter statement, of course, is only implied in the above 
passage, and not explicitly stated ; but it cannot be 
gainsaid that the Atman is here compared to the lute- 
player or the drum-beater or the conch-blower, while 
the Mind by means of which the Atman perceives is 
compared to the lute or the dnun or the conch, while 
the external world is compared to the sounds that 
issue from these instruments. This is verily an ideal- 
istic monism in which the active part is attributed to 
the Atman, while the Mind serves as the instrument for 
its activity. In another passage of the same Upa- 
nishad, Yajnavalkya tells Maitreyi that the Atman 
is the only knower and that he could not be 
known by anyone except himself. " It is only 
when there seems to be a duality that one smelb 
the other, that one sees the other, that one 
hears the other, that one speaks about the other, tha^ 
88 
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one imagines about the other, that one thinks about 
the other ; but where the Atman alone is, what and 
whereby may one smell, what and whereby may one 
perceive, what and whereby may one hear, what and 
whereby may one speak, what and whereby may one 
imagine, what and whereby may one think ? He 
who knows all this, by what may anybody know Him ? 
He is the eternal knower, by what may He be known?” 
(S. 26. d). Such a doctrine takes Yajnavalkya peri- 
lously near the position of an absolute solipsism 
from which he tries to extricate himself in his conver- 
sation with king Janaka in a later chapter of the same 
Upanishad when he tells us that “ when it is said 
that such a one does not see, the real truth is that he 
sees and yet does not see ; for never is the vision of 
the seer destroyed, for that is indestructible ; but 
there is nothing besides him, and outside him, which 
may be said to be seen by him. When it is said that 
such a one does not smell or taste or speak or 
hear or imagine or touch or know, he does all these 
things and yet does not do them, for never are the 
olfaction, the taste, the speech, the audition, the ima- 
gination, the touch and the knowledge of him des- 
troyed, for they are indestructible ; there is, however, 
nothing outside liiin and different from him which he 
may smell, or taste, or speak, or hear, or imagine, or 
touch, or think” (S. 26. e). In this way, does Yajnava- 
lkya extricate himself from the absolutely solipsistic 
position in which his absolute monism has landed him. 
The outcome of these passages is, that for the Abso- 
lutist there is nothing different from or outside the 
Atman, that knowledge of any part of him is the 
knowledge of the whole, that all causation is ultimately 
due to him, that everything beside him is an appea- 
rance, that he is the only etemed knower, and that it 
is (mly when he becomes entangled in the phenomenal 
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acts of perception and knowledge that he may be said 
to perceive and know, and yet the truth is that he 
does not perceive and know. The Atman is the only 
entity to exist, and there is naught beside him. 

21. Even though metaphysical philosophy may re- 

The negative-positive Quire such a rigoristic conception 
characterisation of the of the Absolute, for the purposes of 
Absolute. religion and for the explanation 

of the phenomenal existence of the world, a God has 
to be invented, who, in Mandukyan fashion, should be 
the lord of all, the knower of all, the inner controller 
of all, the fons et origo of all, the final haven of 
all. Advaitism does not negate such a conception of 
God. It requires God just for the sake of the pur- 
poses above mentioned ; but higher than God philo- 
sophically, it regards the conception of the Absolute. 
God to an Advaitist is the personal aspect of the 
Absolute, and the Absolute the impersonal aspect 
of God. It is in this spirit that the Mandukyopani- 
shad makes a distinction between the conceptions of 
God and the Absolute, and regards the latter con- 
ception as philosophically even a higher one. 
" The Absolute is neither inwardly cognisant, nor 
outwardly cognisant, nor on both sides together. It 
is not a cognition-mass. It is neither knower nor 
not-knower. It is unseen, unpracticable, ungraspa- 
ble, indefinable, unthinkable, unpointable. It is the 
essence of the experience of self-identity ; in it aU this 
universe ceases. It is tranquil, blessed, and without a 
second ” (S. 27. a). It is true that there are a few posi- 
tive characterisations of the Absolute in this passage ; 
but the general description of it is, as may be easily re- 
marked, couched only in negative terms. It is impossi- 
ble for any absolutist philosophy to say anything, and 
to say^at the same time that it is not outside itself. 
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However much a rigorouily monistic philosophy may 
describe the Absolute in negative terms, the very 
negation becomes affirmation, and it cannot rid itself 
entirely of some positive characterisation at least of 
the Absolute. It was this that happened in the case 
of the Upanishadic Absolute. The B^adaranyaka 
describes the Absolute as “ the not-gross and the not- 
subtle, the not -short and the not-long, the not-glowing 
and the not-shadowy, the not-dark, the not -attached, 
the flavour-less, the smell-less, the eye-less, the ear- 
less, the speech-less, the mind-less, the Prana-less, the 
mouth-less, the un-internal, the un-extemal, con- 
suming nothing, and consumed by none ” (S. 27. b). 
This is a purely negative characterisation of the Ab- 
solute in the Brihadaranyaka. The Katha mixes up 
negative and positive characteristics of it, as does 
the Mundakopanishad. The Katha tells us that the 
Brahman is " sound-less, touch-less, form-less, taste- 
less, imperishable, smell-less, beginning-less, end-less, 
greater than the great and eternal, gamering which one 
is able to escape the clutches of death ” (S. 27. c). The 
Mun<^ka tells us that the Brahman is " unpointable, 
ungraspable, without family and without caste, without 
eye and without ear, without heinds and without feet, 
eternal, all-pervading, omnipresent, extremely subtle, 
imperishable, and the source of all beings ” (S. 27. d). 
The t3rpical formulation of the negative characterisa- 
tion of the Absolute is in the famous formula " Neti 
Neti,” which, as we shall presently point out, is itself 
interpreted in a negative as well as a positive signifi- 
cation. In most of the passages from the Brihada- 
ranyaka in which this famous expression occurs, the 
intended meaning is that the Absolute is character- 
less and indefinable ; that whatever may be predicat- 
ed of it falls outside it and thus fails to define it. 
" The Atman is ungraspable for he cannot be grasped ; 
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he is indestructible for he cannot be destroyed ; he is 
unattached because he clings to nothing ; he is un- 
bound, he does not wriggle, he is not injured 

Know this to be the secret of immortality, said Yajna- 
valkya to Maitreyi, and forthwith he entered the 
order of Sarhnyasa ” (S. 27. e). There is, however, 
one passage from the Brihadaranyaka where an at- 
tempt is made to give a positive connotation to the 
expression Neti Neti : ‘ It is for this reason that they 
describe the Absolute as Neti Neti : there is nothing 
which exists outside it, the Brahman being all-inclu- 
sive ” (S. 27. f). The inclusive character of the Absolute 
leads to a transcendental view about it in a later passage 
of the Brihadaranyaka where the Absolute is described 
as full both ' of light and not-light, of desire and not- 
desire, of anger and not-anger, of law and not-law, having 
verily filled all, both the near and the far-off, the this 
and the that, the subject and the object ” (S, 27. g). 
We thus see how the Upanishadic characterisation of 
the Absolute passes from the negative stage of neither- 
nor, through the affirmative stage of inclusiveness, to 
the transcendental state of either-or. 

22. VTiat is Sankara’s answer to the question of 
Sankara's Doctrines the relation between the Self and 
of Identity, Creation the Absolute ? It is true that the 
and Immortality. Absolute suh specie aternitatis is 

the only reality ; but what can we say about the reality 
of what we empirically call the Self ? Sankara an- 
swers that the Self is empirically real, but transcen- 
dentally ideal. From the phenomenal point of 
view, we say that it exists as a separate entity ; but 
transcendentally, it is identical with the Absolute. 
There are many passages in the Upanishads which 
support this view of Sankara. The Chhandogya tells 
us that " the Self which inhabits the body is verily 
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the Brahman, and that as soon as the mortal coil is 
thrown over, it will finally merge in Brahman ” 
(S. 28. a). In the ^vetasvatara we are told that *' the 
individual Self flutters like a swan in the wheel of 
Brahman considering itself and its Mover as separate 
entities ; but it is only when it becomes one with it 
that it becomes immortal ” (S. 28. b). The Briha- 
daranyaka tells us that “he who worships the deity as 
separate from himself is merely the beast of the gods ” 
(S. 28. c). In the Taittirlya an identity is asserted 
between the person in the Man and the person in the 
Sun (S. 28. d). The Mundakopanishad teaches the 
identity of the Soul pent up in the recesses of the 
human heart with the Supreme Person, and identifies 
both with the Universe (S. 28^ e). Finally, in that oft- 
repeated instruction which Aruni imparts to §veta- 
ketu, he teaches the absolute identity of the Self and 
Brahman (S. 28. f). These passages are verily a crux 
to the non-Advaitic interpreters of the Upanishads. 
What does Sankara say, again, to the question of 
Creation ? What, according to him, is the relation 
that subsists between the world and the souls on the 
one hand and Brahman on the other so far as 
creation is concerned ? To explain creation empiri- 
cally, Sankara draws upon the Mundakopanishad 
which tells us that “ just as a spider creates and re- 
tracts its thread, as the herbs and trees grow upon the 
surface of the earth, just as from a living person the 
hairs of the head and the body grow, similarly, from 
this immutable Brahman does all this universe spring** 
(S. 29. a) ; and yet again “ just as from a fire well-lit 
thousands of scintillations arise, and into it are 
resolved, similarly, from this immutable Brahman 
manifold beings come into existence and into it 
are merged *' (S. 29. b). As regards the doctrine of 
Immortality, Sankara asserts the impersonal immorta- 
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lity of the liberated Souls in their final mergence in 
the Absolute. "Just as rivers, which flow into the ocean, 
disappear in it after having thrown away their name 
and form, similarly, the Sage after having thrown off 
his name and form enters the highest heavenly Person 
(S. 30. a). " His breath does not expire ; being 
Brahman himself, he goes to Brahman ; as a serpent 
may throw off his slough, even so does the Sage cast 
off his mortal body ” (S. 30. b). This last passage im- 
phes also the state of Jivanmukti,” inasmuch as it 
asserts that having realised his identification vith 
Brahman even while life lasts, he merges in Brahman 
when he has thrown off his mortal coil. 

23. We now come to discuss a problem, upon which 

Three theories about there has been a great deal of differ- 
the origin of the Doc- ence of opinion among interpre- 
trine of Maya. ^gj.g Vedantic philosophy, name- 

ly, problem of the sources of the doctrine of Maya. 
There are, on the whole, three different theories which 
try to account for the doctrine of Maya, as found in 
Sankara and later writers, in three different ways : 
according to the first, the doctrine of Maya is a 
mere fabrication of the fertile genuis of Sankara ; 
according to the second, the doctrine of Maya as 
foimd in Sankara is to be traced entirely to the in- 
fluence of the ^unyavada of the Buddhists ; accor- 
ding to the third, Sankara's doctrine of Maya is to 
be found already full-fledged in the Upanishads, of 
which he is merely an exponent. To say that the doc- 
trine of Maya is a fabrication of Sankara is to deny 
outright the presence of its sources in the Upanishads. 
To say that it is the outcome of the nihilism of the 
Budd^ts is to give, in addition, merely a negativistic, 
nihilistic interpretation to the philosophy of Sankara. 
To say, again, that the doctrine of Maya is to be 
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found full-fledged in the Upanishads is to deny the 
process of the development of thought, especially in 
such a well-equipped mind as that of Sankara. All these 
theories could be disproved if we find sufficient justi- 
fication for the sources of the doctrine of Maya in the 
Upanishads, and if Sankara's philosophy be shown to 
have developed these, and brought them to maturity. 
One of the chief ways in which an attempt is generally 
made to trace the source of the doctrine of Maya in 
the Upanishads is to find in a Concordance references 
to a word like Maya, and to argue therefrom as to the 
presence or otherwise of that doctrine in the Upani- 
shads. Such a procedure is an entirely ridiculous 
one, inasmuch as it finds the existence of a doctrine 
like that of Maya in words ratlur than in ideas. To 
find out whether the doctrine of Maya is present in 
the Upanishads or not, we must examine the ideology 
of the Upanishads, and see whether Ihis affords us 
sufficient justification for saying that the doctrine is 
to be met with there. We shall see in the sequel of 
this chapter that there are definite traces of that doc- 
trine to be met within Upanishadic literature, and that 
so far from Sankara having fabricated a new conception 
altogether, or having owed it to tlie influence of the 
nihilistic school of thought, he ma}^ definitely be said 
to have gone back to the Upanishads to find his in- 
spiration there, and as may befit a tnie thinker and 
philosopher, to have elaborated it out of the inchoate 
mass supplied to him by the Upanishads. Our con- 
clusion, therefore, is that ^nkaracharya only elabo- 
rated the ideas that be found in the Upanishads, and 
wove them into the contexture of his Advaitic philo- 
sophy. 

24. As we have said, we shall examine the ideas 
instead of the words in the Upanishads, and see whether 
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the traces of the Maya doctrine cannot be found in 

them. The Isopanishad tells us that 

tatoeujrn?hads^'‘''‘‘ ^Hith is veiled in this universe 

by a vessel of gold, and it in- 
vokes the grace of God to lift up the golden vessel and 
allow the truth to be seen (S. 31. a). The veil that 
covers the truth is here described as golden, as being 
so rich, gaudy, and dazzling that it takes away the 
mind of the observer from the inner contents, and 
rivets it upon itself. Let us not be dazzled by the ap- 
pearance of gold, sa5^s the Upanishad, e\ er3Tbirjg that 
glitters is not gold. Let us penetrate deeper and see 
the reality that lies ensconced in it. We have thus, 
first, the conception of a veil which prevents truth 
from being seen at first glance. Then, again, we have 
another image in the Kathopanishad of how people 
living in ignorance, and thinking themselves wise, 
move about wandering, like blind men following the 
blind, in search of reality, which they would have 
easily seen had they lodged themselves in knowledge 
instead of ignorance (S. 31. b). We have here the 
conception of blindfoldness, and we are told that w^e 
deliberately shut our eyes to the truth before us. 
Then, thirdly, ignorance is compared in the Mundako- 
panishad to a knot which a man has to untie before he 
gets possession of the Self in the recess of his own 
heart (S. 31. c). Fourthly, the Chhandogyopanishad 
tells us how knowledge is powder, and ignorance im- 
potence (S. 31. d). We, who are moving in this w'orld 
without having attained to the know’ledge of Atman, 
are exhibiting at every stage the power of the impo- 
tence that lies in us. Not unless w'e have attained to 
the knowledge of Atman can we be said to have 
attained power. Then, fifthly, the famous prayer in the 
Brihadaranyaka, in which a devotee is praying to 
God to carry him from Not-Being to Bein^, from 

29 
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Darkness to Light, from Death to Immortahty, mere- 
ly voices the sentiment of the spiritual aspirant who 
wishes to rid himself of the power of E\t 1 over 
him. Unreality is here compared to Not-Being, to 
Darkness, or to Death (S. 31. e). The Kathopani- 
shad declares that the Sages never find reality and 
certadnty in the unrealities and uncertainties of this 
world (S. 31. f). Maya is here described as an " adh- 
ruva”— an Unreality, or an Uncertainty. The Chhan- 
dogya again tells us that a cover of Untruth hides 
the ultimate Truth from us, just as the surface of the 
earth hides from us the golden treasure that is hidden 
inside it. We, who unconsciously move to the re- 
gion of Truth day after day, do yet labour imder the 
power of Untruth, for we do not know the Atman. 
This Atman is verily inside our own hearts. It is 
only he, who reaches Him every day, that is able to 
transcend the phenomenal world (S. 31. g). Maya is 
here compared to an Untruth, an “ anrita.” Then 
again, the Pra^nopanishad tells us that we cannot 
reach the world of Brahman unless we have shaken 
off the crookedness in us, the falsehood in us, the illu- 
iion (Maya) in us (S. 31. h). It is important to rem- 
ember that the word Maya is directly used in this 
passage, and almost in the sense of an illusion. In 
the same sense is the word Maya used in the ^veta- 
ivatara where we are told that it is only by meditation 
upon God, by union with Him, and by entering into 
His Being, that at the end there is the cessation of the 
great world-illusion (S. 31. i). Here again, as before, 
the word Maya can mean nothing but illusion. It 
must be remembered, however, that the word Maya 
was used so far back as at the time of the Rigveda in 
a passage, which is quoted by the Brihadaranyaka, 
where Indra is declared to have assumed many 
shapes by his “Maya” (S. 31. j). There, appa- 
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rently, the word Maya meant "power” instead of 
" illusion ” — a sense in which the 6veta4vatara later 
uses it, when it describes its God as a Mayin, a magi- 
cian, a powerful Being who creates this world by his 
powers, while the other, namely, the individual soul 
is bound down again by " Maya ” (S. 31 . k). Here it 
must be remembered that there is yet no distinction 
drawn, as in later Vedantic philosophy, between the 
Maya that envelops I4vara and the Avidya that en- 
velops Jiva : for both the generic word Maya is used, 
and in the passage under consideration it means 
only " power ” — almost the same sense which Kiino 
Fischer gives to the “ Attiibutes ” of Spinoza. Then 
again, in the ^vetasvatara, Maya is once more identifi- 
ed with Prakriti (S. 31 . 1), a usage which prevailed 
very much later, as may be seen from the way in 
which even the author of the Kusumanjali had no ob- 
jection in identifying the two even for Ws theistic pur- 
pose. The ^veta^vatara also contains passages which 
describe the Godhead as spreading his meshes and 
making them so manifold that he catches all the beings 
of the universe in them, and rules over them 
(S. 31 . m). Here we have the conception of a net or 
meshes, inside which all beings are entangled. Then 
again, a famous passage from the Brihadaranyaka, 
which we have already considered, which speaks of 
“as if there was a duality,” implying thereby that 
there is really no duality, signifies the identification of 
Maya with a semblance, an as-it-were, an appeeirance 
(S. 31 . n). Finally, in that celebrated conversation 
between ^vetaketu and Aruni which we have also 
had the occasion to consider, we are told that every- 
thing besides the Atman is merely a word, a mode, 
and a name (S. 31 . o). We thus see from an exami- 
nation of the various passages in the Upanishads that 
even though the word M&y3 may not have been used 
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for many times in the Upanishads, still the coneeption 
that underlies Maya is already present there, and even 
though we do not find there the full-fledged doctrme 
of illusion in its philosophical aspects as in Gaudapada 
and later writers, still we do find in the Upani- 
shads all the material that may have easily led 
Ankara to elaborate a theory of Maya out of it. 
When we consider that we have the conceptions of a 
veil, of blind-f oldness, of a knot, of ignorance, of not- 
being, of darkness, of death, of unreality and uncer- 
tainty, of untruth, of crookedness and falsehood and illu- 
sion, of the power of God, of this power as identical with 
nature, of meshes, of semblance, an as-it-were and an 
appearance, and finally, of a word, a mode and a name, 
let no man stand up and sa 3 ^ that we do not find the 
traces of the doctrine of Maya in the Upanishads ! 


25. Having tra':rcd the source of the doctrine of 


Vicissitudes in the 
historical development 
of the doctrine of Maya. 


Mays in the Upanishads, it is but 
proper that we should give a very 
brief account of the vicissitudes of 


that doctrine in its historical de- 


velopment in the post-Upanishadic period, and 
especially of the transformation of it which was 
effected by Gaudapada and Sankara, inasmuch as 
this particularly concerns the question as to how far 
Sankara may be said to have elaborated his full- 
fledged doctrine from the teachings of the Upanishads 
and from those of his spiritual ancestor, Gaudapada. 
In the post-Upanishadic period, as early as even in the 
days of the Bhagavadgita, we do not find the doctrine 
stated in the terms in which the philosophers Gauda- 
pada and Sankara state it. In the Bhagavadgita, the 
word Maya is used in the sense almost of magical 
power, and God, the great magician, is declared to 
cause the spirit-host to revolve as by the power of His 
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divine magic (XVIII. 6 i), and yet again the beings in 
the world are declared to be resorting to the demoniacal 
sort of life when God robs them of their wisdom by 
his power (VII. 15 ). Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered, that here again we have to investigate the doc- 
trine of Maya in ideas rather than in words. Also, 
the Bhagavadgita is a short treatise compared with 
the Upanishads, nor does the theistic-mystic trend of 
the argument leave much room for a philosophical de- 
velopment of the conception of Maya. When we 
come to Gau(^pada, however, we find that a great stride 
forward is taken in the development of that doctrine. 
Gaudapada uses Buddhistic terminology, but sets 
forth an original doctrine. He tries to write a sys- 
tematic treatise on philosophy instead of only giving 
a lift to the spiritual impulse of man in the manner of 
the Bhagavadgita. Hence he states his opinion deli- 
berately and fully, and we find him in his 
Karikas maintaining the doctrine, not simply that the 
world is an appearance or an illusion, but that the 
world was never created at all ! His was what has been 
known in the history of Indian Thought as the doc- 
trine of “Ajatavada,” the doctrine of Non-creation. 
“ If there were a universe, the question might arise 
whether it would hide from our view ; but the imiverse 
is not : duality is only Maya ; non-duality is the only 
reality ” (1. 17 ). The sage Gaudapada, however, is not 
decided as to whether he should regard the world as a 
dream or an illusion, or not. In one place, he praises 
those who have called the world an illusion : he calls 
such people the “ well-versed in the Vedantic science ” 
(11. 31 ). On the other hand, when he is enumerat- 
ing the various views about the creation of the uni- 
verse, he is stating the view that the world is a 
dream or an illusion as a view which is held by others 
besides himself. Some people regard the universe 
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as the greatness of God, others as his creation, others 
as a dream, others as an illusion, others regard it as 

merely the will of God, still others the object of 

His enjoyment, some people call it the play-thing of 
God, and yet others regard it as God's nature ” (I. 7-9). 
As contrasted with these views, he states his position 
that he is at one with those who maintain the doctrine 
that the universe was not created at all (IV. 4-5). 
But it must be remembered that for the purposes of 
spiritual perfection and ethical conduct, GaudapSda 
has to take account of the world as a verity. ” That 
is the state of the highest Samadhi, in which all talk 
is at an end, all anxiety is at an end, which is full 
of the highest tranquillity and eternal illumination ” 
(III. 37) ; and, again, “ creation has been recom- 
mended by the sages for the benefit of those who can- 
not but find the world to be real (Upalambhat) and 
who must needs be led on the path of good conduct 
(Samacharat) ” (IV. 42). We thus see how even the 
sage Gau^pEda has to take some cognisance at least 
of the world as red, though it may be for the perfec- 
tion of mystical endeavour or ethical conduct, even 
though, philosophically, he may regard it as not 
having been created at all. Sankara profits by all the 
conceptions that have preceded him, and weaves his 
full-fledged doctrine out of the strands left at his dis- 
posd by the Upanishads and Gau4apada. If we exa- 
mine carefully the expressions which Sankara uses 
about Maya in his great Commentary on the Brahma- 
sfitras and elsewhere, namely those of inexplicability 
(sadasadanirvachanlyasvarQpatva) , super-imposition 

(atasmin tadbuddhih), and illicit transformation (raju- 
sarpa and ^uktikarajata) on the one hand, and those 
of subjective modification (§ka^ tdamalinatvSdi), and 
postulation of negation (khapushpa, m^atrishnikS, 
aindrajElika, ^^visha^ and vandhyEputra) on the 
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other, all to designate the phenomenal appearance of 
the world, we shall see that Sankara is placing liimself 
between the doctrines of lesser reality and illusion ; but 
his meaning is entirely unmistakable, that the world 
is merely an appearance on the background of Brah- 
man. We cannot enter here into greater details about 
the doctrine of Maya as Sankara develops it. But we 
cannot leave unmentioned even in the short space at 
our disposal here the objections which Ramanuja 
raises against Sankara’s doctrine of Maya, in order 
that we may be able to understand the real meaning 
of Sankara’s doctrine better. Ramanuja asks — What 
is the seat of Maya, the Soul or Brahman ? — How does 
the ever-luminous Brahman come to be hidden ? — Is 
Maya real or unreal ? If real, it cannot be an illusion ; 
if unreal, it cannot be an “ upadhi ” of Brahman — Is 
not the description of Brahman that it is incapable of 
definition a definition itself ? — What is the criterion of 
the proof of Maya ? — Is it not a contradiction in terms 
to say that Maya ceases by the knowledge of the attri- 
buteless Brahman ? — Is not the removal of ignorance, 
once established, for ever impossible? — all these ob- 
jections would seem to be merely an ignoraiio elenchi, if 
we only consider for a while ^afikaracharya’s criticism 
of the Vijnanavadins and the ^unyavadins in his ex- 
position of the Brahmasutra “ Nabhava upalabdheh ” 
(II. 2. 28), where by a severe criticism of theories w'hich 
hold that the world is merely an idea, or that the world 
is merely a naught, ^ankaracha^rya proves himself to 
be neither an epistemological idealist, nor an epistemo- 
logical nihilist. To Ankara, the world is real, but 
only phenomenally real. Noumenally, sub specie ceter- 
nitatis, it is unreal. We shall entirely mistake An- 
kara’s point of view if we do not consider the great 
distinction that he draws between the “ paramarthika " 
and the ” vyavaharika ” view’s of reality. Like his 
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later successor in Germany, he was the first in India 
to bring into vogue the distinction between empirical 
reality and transcendental ideahty. Kant was him- 
self charged with having been an Idealist in spite 
of his celebrated Refutation of Idealism. In like 
manner has Sankara been charged with having been 
an idealist-nihilist in spite of his celebrated criticism 
of these doctrines. The recognition of the distinc- 
tion between the Vyavaharika and the Paramarthika 
views of reality, added to the recognition of the 
Pratibhasika and the Svapnika views, which may also 
be gathered from his philosophy elsewhere, yields us 
a doctrine of the Degrees of Reality, which is all the 
while implicit in Sankara, though it is never explicitly 
stated. Greater reality than the reality of the world 
of illusion belongs to the world of dream ; greater 
reality than the reality of the world of dream belongs 
to the world of hfe ; greater reality than the reality of 
the world of hfe belongs to the vorld of the Self, or 
God, or the Absolute, which are all ultimately identical 
with one another. Every system of philosophy must needs 
take account of some sort of appearance. From the 
days of Parmenides, Plato,, and Plotinus to the days 
of Berkeley, Hegel, and Bradley, there has been the 
same cry. There is an extraordinary ' ' moral ‘ ’ meaning 
in the doctrine of Appearance which critics of that 
doctrine systematically ignore. To quote the words 
of Carlyle : “ Where is the cunning eye and ear to 
whom that God-written Apocalypse will yield arti- 
culate meaning ? We sit as in a boimdless Phan- 
tasmagoria and Dream-grotto ; boundless, for the 
faintest star, the remotest century, hes not even 
nearer the verge thereof : sounds and many-coloured 
visions flit round our sense; but Him, the Unslumber- 
ing, whose work both Dream and Dreamer are, we 
see not ; except in rare half-waking moments, suspect 
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not. Creation, says one, lies before us, like a glorious 
Rainbow ; but the Sun that made it lies behind us, 
hidden from us. Then, in that strange Dream, how 
we clutch at shadows as if they were substances ; and 
sleep deepest while fancying ourselves most awake ! 

Where now is Alexander of Macedon ? 

Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and Auster- 
litz campaigns ! Was it all other than the veriest 

Spectre-hunt ? That warrior on his strong war- 

horse, fire flashes through his eyes ; force dwells in 
his arm and heart : but warrior and war-horse are 
a vision ; a revealed Force, nothing more. Stately 
they tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance : 
fool 1 the Earth is but a film ; it cracks in twain, and 
warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding. 
Plummet’s ? Fantasy herself will not follow them. A 
little while ago, they were not ; a Httle while, and they 

are not, their very ashes are not 'Thus, like a 

God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge 
from the Inane; haste stormfuUy across the astonished 

Earth; then plunge again into the Inane 

But whence ? — O Heaven, whither ? Sense knows 
not ; Faith knows not ; only that it is through Mys- 
tery to Mystery, from; God and to God,” 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PROBLEM OF ULTIMATE REALITY 
IN THE UPANISHADS 


1. In the midst of all the metaphysical conflicts 
that we have witnessed in the last 
chapter, there arises one supreme 
question — ^what, if any, is the 
core of Upanishadic teaching ? Shall our minds be 
only tossed on the waves of philosophical conflicts, 
or can we have a ballast which will give the necessary 
poise to our philosophical speculations ? Shall our 
minds be only sunk in the mire of the metaphysical 
conflicts of Pluralism, Qualified Monism, and Monism 
as we find them in the Upanishads ? Is there not, at 
the basis of these various attempts at the solution of 
the central metaphysical problem, one fimdamental 
conception, which will enable us to string together 
the variegated philosophical speculations of the 
Upanishads ? This raises a very important pro- 
blem — ^the problem of Ultimate Reality as imderstood 
by the Upanishadic seers. As we shall notice in this 
chapter, the Upanishadic philosophers solved the pro- 
blem ly taking recourse to the conception of Atman, a 
word which originally signified the breathing principle 
in man, but which came in the end to denote the 
essence of the Universe. Readers of Greek philosophy 


need hardly be reminded of the close parallel that exists 
between this Upanishadic conception of Atman and 
the Platonic conception of the •®to taiff »wto. The 
Atman, as we shall see in the course of this chapter, is 
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the ultimate category of existence to the Upanishadic 
seers. How they arrived at this conception, and what 
use they made of it in the solution of the fundamental 
philosophical problem will form the theme of the 
present discourse. 


The three approaches 
to the Problem in the 
history of thought : 
cosmological, theologi- 
cal, psychological. 


2. If we look at the history of philosophic thought, 
we shall see that there are various 
ways in which the problem of Ulti- 
mate Reality has been approach- 
ed. The three chief t 5 rpes of ap- 
proach are the Cosmological, the 
Theological, and the Psychological. Dr. Caird has 
said, that, by the very constitution of man’s 
mind, there have been only three ways of think- 
ing open to man: "He can look outward upon 
the world around him ; he can look inward upon 
the Self within him ; and he can look upward to the 
God above him, to the Being who unites the outward 
and inward worlds, and who manifests himself in 
both.”' According to him, the consciousness of objects 
is prior in time to self-consciousness, and the conscious- 
ness of both subject and object is prior to the consci- 
ousness of God. As he also elsewhere expresses it : 
" Man looks outward before he looks inward, and he 
looks inward before he looks upward.”* The ques- 
tion arises : Is this account of the development of the 
consciousness of Reality ultimately valid ? Is it ne- 
cessary that man must look at the outside world 
before he looks within, and must he always look 
within before he can look up to God ? The solutions 
which the history of philosophy gives to this problem 
nre not exactly as Caird would have them. The 
"artesian solution does not start by saying that the 


1 Evolution of Religion, I. 77. 

2 Evolution of Religion, 11 , 2 . 
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outside world is real. For Descartes, the Self is the 
primary reality, self-consciousness the primary fact 
of existence, and introspection the start of the real 
philosophical process. From the Self, says Descartes, 
we arrive at the conception of God, who is the cause of 
the Self, and whom we must therefore regard as more 
perfect than the Self. Finally, it is from God that we 
arrive at the world which we started by negating, by 
regarding as the creation of a deceptive evil spirit. On 
the other hand, to the God-intoxicated philosopher, 
Spinoza, neither the Self nor the world is the primary 
reality. To him, God is the be-all and the end-all of all 
things, the alpha and the omega of existence. From 
God philosophy starts, and in God philosophy ends. 
The manner of approach of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers to the problem of ultimate reality was 
neither the Cartesian nor the Spinozistic one. The 
Upanishadic philosophers regarded the Self as the ulti- 
mate existence and subordinated the World and God 
to the Self. The Self, to them, is more real than either 
the World or God. It is only ultimately that they 
identify the Self with God, and thus bridge over the 
gulf that exists between the theological and psycho- 
logical approaches to Reality. They start, no doubt, 
by looking out into the world, but they find that the 
solution of the ultimate problem cannot come from 
the world without : it is necessary for us, they say, to 
go back to the psychololgical category. Then they 
try another experiment : they go by the theological 
approach to the problem of reality, but they find 
that also to be wanting. Finally, they try the 
psychological approach, and arrive at the solution of the 
problem of ultimate existence. We thus see that the 
problem of ultimate Reality to the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers is a cosmo-theo-psychological problem ; finding 
both the cosmological and theological approaches 
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deficient, they take recourse to the psychological 
approach and arrive at the conception of the Self, 
which they call the Atman. We shall proceed to show 
at length in this chapter how the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers regarded the cosmological and theological ap- 
proaches as only ancillary, and the psychological ap- 
proach as the only true approach to the ultimate 
solution. 

I — ^The Cosmological Approach 

3. We shadl first discuss the cosmological approach, 
and see how it was found defi- 
Resresa from the cos- cient. The naive mind of the na- 

moloaical to the phy- , • im i . -j xv 

Biological categories. tural man IS hkely to consider the 

forces of nature as ultimate reali- 
ties ; but a deeper speculation and a greater insight 
into events show that the phenomenal forces cannot 
be taken to be ultimate reaUties. This fact is illustra- 
ted by a story in the Chhandogya Upanishad, where 
we are told how one student, Upakosala, lived for in- 
struction with his preceptor, Satyakama Jabala, and 
served him assiduously for twelve years ; how even 
though the ordinary period of tutelage was over, his 
teacher would not leave him ; how the wife of the 
teacher asked her husband why it was that he would 
not leave this one disciple while he had left the others I 
how, when Upakosala had once gone to the forest, 
the three sacrificial Fires, whom he had assiduously 
served in his master’s house, rose in bodily form 
before him ; how the first, namely Gshrapatya, 
told him that the ultimate reality was to be found 
in the sun ; how the second, namely Anvahar- 
yapachana, told him that it was to be found in the 
moon ; how, the last, namely Ahavanlya, told him that 
it was to be found in the lightning; how, in fact, 
Upakosala seemed to be temporarily satisfied with the 
5* 
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instruction imparted to him by the three Fires ; how, 
when he returned home, his teacher asked him why it 
was that his face shone as if with spiritual illumina* 
tion ; how the student told liim that the spiritual illu- 
mination, if at all, was due to the instruction imparted 
to him by the three Fires ; how the teacher replied 
that the teaching imparted to him by the Fires was 
deficient and inferior to the teaching which he himself 
knew ; how he ultimately imparted that teaching to 
his disciple, which consisted in sa3dng that the ulti- 
mate reality was to be found neither in the sun, nor in 
the moon, nor in the lightning, but in the image of the 
person reflected in the human eye. “It is this image,” 
said Satyakama Jabala, “ which is the Atman. It is this 
image which is fearless, and the ultimate reality. It is 
this image which brings all blessings. It is this image 
which is the most resplendent thing in all the worlds. 
He who knows it to be so will himself be resplendent in 
the worlds” (S. i). This passage evidently indicates a 
regress from the cosmological to the physiological 
category. Not satisfied with objective existences 
being regarded as ultimate reality, Satyakama de- 
clares that ultimate reality is to be found in a phy- 
siological category, namely, the eye. This, in itself, 
as we shall see later on, is only an inferior truth, 
though evidently it has the merit of taking us from the 
outside world to the physiological sphere. In a simi- 
lar spirit, in another passage of the ChhSndogya Upa- 
nishad, we are told how the light ” which shines in the 
high heavens in transcendent space is the same light 
which is within man, and of this we have tactual proof, 
namely, when we feel the warmth in the body, and 
audible proof when after closing our ears we hear what 
may be regarded as the thunder of heaven, or the 
bellowing of an ox, or the sound of a burning fire. He 
who meditates on ultimate reality as thus dwelling in 
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the human body becomes himself conspicuous and 
celebrated ” (S. 2 . a). This same idea is expressed in 
the Maitri Upanishad when the author of that Upani- 
shad speaks of the ultimate reality in man as being 
verily the sound which a man hears after shutting his 
ears (S. 2 . b). We thus see that in these passages 
we have a regress from the cosmological to the ph 3 reio- 
logical categories, namely, the eye, or bodily warmth, 
or the sound that man hears after closing his ears. 
The cosmological approach has been tried and found 
wanting. It seems necessary for the Upanishadic 
philosophers to halt at the caravansary of the physio- 
logical categories’ before they can proceed to the 
psychological destination. 


4. In a passage which occurs both in the Kaushitaki 
„ . , and the Brihadaranyaka Upani- 

moiogicai and physio- shads, we are told how both the 
logical to the psycholo- cosmological and physiological 

glcal categories. . . , , , . 

categories must be regarded as 
deficient, and how they must, therefore, necessarily 
pave the way for the psychological category. 
There is here a discussion as to how the proud 
Balaki once went to AjStat&itni, the king of 
Ka§I, and how he tried to impose upon him by 
sajdng that he would impart supenor wisdom to 
him ; how Ajatasatru welcomed this great man who 
told him that he would impart superior knowledge ; 
how the proud Balaki began by sa 3 dng that true wisdom 
consisted in regarding the sun as ultimate reality ; 
how he went on to say that the ultimate reality was 
to be found, one after another, in such objects as the 
moon, the lightning, the thimder, the wind, the sky, 
the fire, the water, the mirror, the image, the echo, the 


X There is the same distinction between physiology and psychology as 
Matthew Arnold would say between the poetries of Byron and Wordsworth. 
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sound, the body, the right eye and the left eye ; how 
ultimately BSlSlri’s mouth was gagged when he could 
proceed no further in his peculiar way of philoso- 
phising : how Ajata&itru took BalEki by the hand, went 
to a man who had fallen in deep sleep, and called upon 
him saying ‘ Thou great one, clad in white raiment, O 
iring Soma how the man, who had fallen in deep 
sleep, still remained lying ; how he rose at once when 
AjStaSatru pushed him with his stick ; and how, 
finally, Ajata^atru told BalSki that in the person who 
had gone to sleep, the sleeping consciousness may be 
regarded as ultimate reality (S. 3). In this passage we 
have evidently the deficiency of both the cosmological 
and physiological categories brought out in favour 
of the psychological category, namely, the deep-sleep 
consciousness. We shall see later how even this is an 
inferior answer to the problem that has been raised ; 
and, therefore, we shall not stop at this place to discuss 
the final psychological answer of the Upanishadic 
philosophers on this head. 

5. The cosmological approach has been tried 

, found wanting in favour 

argument for the exie> either of physiological or psycho- 
tence of God ; God u logical Categories. But it does not 
all-powerful. means follow that the 

cosmological speculations of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers did not lead them independently to the 
positing of Absolute Existence. If we look deeper, we 
shall find in them the same kind of cosmological proof 
for the existence of the Absolute, as we find, for ex- 
ample, in the history of Greek Philosophy. A passage 
of the Taittirlya Upanishad declares that behind the 
cosmos there must be an existence which must be' re- 
garded as responsible for its origin, sustenance, and 
absorption : “ that from which all these beings come 
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into existence, that by which they live, that into which 
they are finally absorbed, know that to be the eternal 
verity, the Absolute " (S. 4. a). And, again, a cryptic 
formula of the Chhandogya Upanishad declares that 
a man must compose himself in the belief that the 
world has come out of, fives in, and is finally absorbed 
in the Absolute. The philosopher of this Upanishad 
expresses this whole conception by means of a single 
word tajjalan, which means that it is from the Absolute 
that the world has sprung, it is into it that it 
is dissolved, and it is by means of it that it fives 
(S. 4. b). This "cosmological ” proof for the existence 
of an eternal verity behind the cosmos by reference to 
the origin, existence, and destruction of the world 
is known to all students of philosophy, and we 
find the same thing in the Upanishads also. It is true 
that the same kind of objections that were advanced 
by Kant against the traditional cosmological argument 
may likewise be advanced against this way of argu- 
mentation in the Upanishads ; but the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that the argument is there. When once an 
eternal verity behind the cosmos has been postulated, 
the Upanishadic philosophers have no hesitation in 
making it the fount and source of all power whatso- 
ever. They consider it to be the source of Infinite 
Power which is only partially exhibited in the various 
phenomena of Nature. Thus the forces of Nature that 
we are aware of are ultimately only partial manifes- 
tations of the power that is in the Absolute. There 
is a very interesting parable in the Kenopanishad 
which tells us how this is so. Parables and myths in 
philosophical works are to be understood as merely 
allegorical representations of philosophical truths, 
and it is thus that the story in that Upanishad of Brah- 
man, the eternal Verity, showing its prowess against 
the arrogant godlings of Nature, must be under- 
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stood. The story runs, that there was, once upon 
a time, a great fight between the gods and the 
demons, and the gods were successful. The gods 
thought that the success was due entirely to their 
own power, and forgetting that this power was only 
a manifestation of the power of Brahman in them, 
they became proud. The Brahman, knowing this, 
suddenly made its appearance before them, and the 
gods were greatly wonderstruck, not knowing what it 
was. Then they sent forth one of them, namely, 
the god of fire, os an emissary to Brahman, and charged 
him with the task of learning the real nature of that 
Great Being. The god of fire ran in pride to Brahman. 
Brahman asked him who he was, and the god of fire 
proudly answered that he was Jatavedas, in whom lay 
the power of burning the whole of the earth if he pleas- 
ed. Then Brahman threw before him a small blade of 
grass, and asked him to bum it if he could. The 
god of fire was unable to bum it with all his might. 
He became disappointed and returned to the gods. 
Then the gods sent another godling of nature, 
the god of wind, and charged him with the same mis- 
sion. The god of wind ran in pride to Brahman, and, 
being asked who he was, said that he was Mstari^van, 
in whom lay the power of blowing away anything from 
off the surface of the earth. Brahman again threw a 
blade of grass before him. Not with all his might was 
the god of wind able to move it to an infinitesimal dis- 
tance. Then the god of wind returned in shame, not 
being able to know the nature of that Great Being. 
Then the gods sent Indra and charged him with the 
same mission. Jndra was a more modest god than either 
the god of fire or the god of wind. He ran to Brahman 
to know its nature, and Brahman disappeared from his 
sight, for the simple reason, it seems, that Indra was 
more humble than either of the gods previously sent. 
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Then suddenly sprang before Indra one very beautiful 
celestial damsel, from whom Indra inquired what that 
Great Being was, which had made its sudden dis- 
appearance from before him. Then that damsel told 
him that it was Brahman, and said further, that it was 
due to the power of the Brahman that the gods had 
gained victory over the demons, and not to their own 
personal power. God Indra was shrewd enough and 
understood that the power of the gods was only a 
manifestation of the power of the Absolute. It was on 
account of this humihty, which made it possible for him 
to go to Brahman and touch him nearest, tJiat he became 
the foremost of the gods. " It is verily the power of 
Brahman which flashes forth in the ligntning and 
vanishes again. It is the power of Brahman which 
manifests itself as the motion of the soul in us and 
bethinks itself ” (S. 5. a). This parable tells us that all 
physical as well as mental power is to be regarded 
merely as a manifestation of the power of Brahman. 
We thus see how the philosopher of the Kenopanishad 
arrives cosmologically at the conception of an un- 
manifested Power which hes at the back of the so- 
called manifest powers of nature and mind, and 
which must therefore be understood as the primary 
reality. 


6. It is not merely that all the power in the w'orld 


God is aupreme re» 
oplendence. 


is ultimately due to Brahman : the 
very resplendence and illumination 
that we meet with in the world 


are also to be regarded as manifestations of the 
great unmanifest luminosity of the Absolute. “ Does 
the sun shine by his own power ?” asks the Kathopa- 
nishad ; “ Do the moon and the stars shine by their 
own native light ? Does the lightning flash forth in 
its native resplendence ? — ^Not to speak of the paltry 
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earthly fire, which obviously owes its resplendence to 
something else ?” Shall we say that all these so-called 
resplendent things are resplendent in their own native 
light, or must we assert that they derive their power 
of illumination from a primal eternal verity which 
lies at the back of them all, and whose illumi- 
nation makes possible the illumination of the so-called 
luminous objects of nature ? " Before Him the Sun 

does not shine, before Him the moon and the stars do 
not shine, before Him the lightning does not shine ; 
far less this earthly fire. It is only when the Absolute 
shines first, that all these objects shine afterwards. 
It is by His luminosity that they become luminous ” 
(S. 5 . b). 


7. The Brahman, therefore, which must be posited as 
God is the subtle es- tbe fount and source of all existen- 


sence imderlyln(i phe- 
nomenal existence. 


ce, and which must be regard- 
ed as the origin of all power and 


resplendence, must also be taken, say the Upanishadic 


thinkers, as the subtle essence underlying all the gross 


manifestations that we meet with in the world. An- 


other parable, this time from the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad, tells us how in the conversation that took place 
between a teacher and his pupil, the teacher, in order 
to convince Iris pupil of the subtlety of the underl 3 dng 
essence, directed him to bring to him a small fruit 
of the Nyagrodha tree ; how, when the disciple had 
brought one, the teacher directed him to break it open ; 
how, when it was broken open, he asked him to see 
what was inside the fruit of the tree ; how, when 
the disciple looked into it, he saw that there were 
seeds infinite in number, and infinitesimal in size ; 
how when the teacher again directed him to break 
open one of those seeds, the disciple did so, and, being 
asked to see further what was there, said " Nothing, 
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Sir ”, upon which the teacher told him, “ My dear boy, 
it is of the very subtle essence that you do not perceive 
there — it is of this very essence that the great Nya- 
grodha tree is made. Believe it, my dear boy ” 
(S. 6). This parable tells us how the underl 5 dng 
essence of things is to be regarded as subtle and un- 
manifest, and how the gross and manifested objects 
are to be understood as merely phenomenal appear- 
ances. There is, however, a further point in the 
parable which we must duly notice. When the teacher 
told his disciple that behind the Nyagrodha tree there 
lay a subtle essence which was unmanifest, he also told 
him that it was to be identified with the Self, and fur- 
ther, that the disciple must identify himself with it 
(S. 6), We see here the limitation of the mere cosmo- 
logical conception of an imderlying essence of things, 
and it seems as if cosmology must invoke the aid of 
psychological categories once more before the essence 
underlying the cosmos could be identified with the 
essence that lies at the back of the human mind. 
Thus the whole Universe becomes one, only when 
we suppose that there is the same subtle essence 
underlying both the world of nature and the world 
of mind. 

8. The cosmological argument, as it happens in the 

history of thought, seems also to 

Th* phyaico-tbMlo- jjglp q{ physico- 

eiod •rgument. .i. i • i x j A x 

theological proof and the two 

together seem to offer a formidable front to the think- 
ing mind. Likewise does it happen in the case of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy. The argument from design and 
the argument from order are merely the personal and 
impersonal zispects of the physico-theological cirgument. 
Those who believe in God believe in design. Those 
who believe in an impersonal Absolute believ 
3S 
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only in order. Very often, as in the case of the Upa- 
nishadic thinkers, the personal and impersonal aspects 
are fused together, and we are told how the Self as per- 
sonal existence is yet “ an impersonal bund which 
holds the river of existence from flowing by. Neither 
night nor day, neither age nor death, neither grief nor 
good nor evil, are able to transgress this eternal bund 
of existence” (S. 7. a). ” It is at the command of 
this imperishable existence,” says the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, ” that the sim and the moon stand bound 
in their places. It is due to the command of this Ab- 
solute that the heaven and the earth stand each in its 
own place. It is due to the command of this imperish- 
able Brahman that the very moments, the homrs, 
the days, the nights, the months, the seasons, and the 
years have their appointed function in the scheme of 
things. It is at the command of this Brahman that some 
rivers flow to the east from the snow-clad mountains, 
while others flow to the west” (S. 7. b). We shall 
not try to disentangle here the personal and impersonal 
aspects of the physico-theological proof, the aspect of 
design and the aspect of order. Suffice it to say that 
the physico-theological proof is present in the Upaini- 
shads, pointing out that the Absolute must be regarded 
as the ballast of the cosmos, preventing it from rock- 
ing to and fro at the slightest gust of chance. 

II—The Theological Approach 

9 . We shall now see how the Upanishadic philoso- 
phers went by the theological 

ti^tSTom^ShSm. approach to the conception of 
reality. They began by inquiring 
how many gods must be supposed to exist in the uni- 
verse. They could not rest content until they arrived 
at the idea of one God, who was the ruler of the whole 
universe. Ultimately, they identified this God with the 
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inner Self in man. In this way did theological categories 
become subservient to the psychological category of 
the Self. We shall see how this happens. In the contro- 
versy which took place between Vidagdha Sskalya 
and the sage Yajnavalkya as reported in the B^adSr 
ranyaka, we are told that the former asked Yajna- 
valkya how many gods must be regarded as existing 
in the world, to which the first answer of Yajnavalkya 
was "three and three hundred,” Yajfiavalkya closely 
following upon this by saying that there were " three 
and three thousand.” Not satisfied with the answers, 
6akalya asked again how many gods there were. 
Yajnavalkya replied there were thirty-three gods. 
^akaJya was again dissatisfied and asked again. 
Yajnavalkya replied there were six gods. In answer to 
further inquiries from ^akalya, Yajnavalkya went on 
to say that there were three gods, and then two gods, 
and even one-and-a-half (!) god, and finally that there 
was only one God without a second. Yajnavalkya 
was merely testing the insight of ^akalya as to whether 
he would rest satisfied with the different answers that 
he first gave, and when ^akalya did not seem satisfied, 
he finally said that there was only one God. By 
mutual consent, ^akalya and Yajnavalkya came to the 
conclusion that He alone is the God of the Universe, 
" whose body the earth is, whose sight is fire, whose 
mind is light, and who is the final resort of all human 
souls ” (S. 8. a). 

10. The Svetsivatara Upanishad develops this con- 

^ ception of a personal God. In a 

tion of God and His theistic vcin it declares how the 

identiiication with the Q^e God, whom it calls Rudia, 
Self 

beside whom there is no second, 
and who rules the worlds with his powers, stands 
behind all persons, cveates all the worlds, and, in 
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the end of time, rolls them up again. He has 
his eyes everywhere, and his face everywhere ; his 
hands and feet are also omnipresent. He creates the 
men of earth and endows them with hands. He 
creates the fowl of air and endows them with wings. 
He is the only God who has created the heaven 
and the earth (S. 8. b). In a later passage of the 
same Upanishad, the author inquires further into 
the nature and attributes of this God. He calls 
him the only Lord of the universe, the creator, the 
preserver, and the destroyer of all. He ends by 
declaring that it is only to those who regard this God 
as identical with the Self within, — ^to those be- 
longs eternal happine§&.„ to^^J^one else : “ Some so- 
called wise men, being under'a great 
lusion, regard Nature, and others Time, as the feWCe 
of being. They forget that it is the greatness of the 
Lord, which causes the wheel of Brahman to turn 
round. It is by Him that all this has been covered. 
He is the only knower, he is death to the god of death, 
the jjossessor of all qualities and wisdom. It is at 
His command that creation unfolds itself, namely, 
what people call earth, water, fire, air and ether. He is 
the permanent as well as the accidental cause of 
He is beyond the past, the present, and the future, 
and is truly regarded as without parts. That univer^ 
sal God, who is immanent in aU these beings, should 
be meditated upon as dwelling in our minds also-— 
that God who is the Lord of all gods, who is the Deity 
of all deities, who is the supreme Master of all masters, 
Md who is the adorable Ruler of the universe. There 
is no cause of Him, nor any effect. There is none equal 
to nor any superior. The great power inherent 
m Hun manifests itself alike in the form of knowledge 
and action. There is no master of Him in this world, 
nor any ruler, nor is there anything which we might 
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regard as His sign. He is the only Cause, the Lord of all 
those who possess sense-organs. There is no generator 
of Him, nor any protector. He is the self-subsistent 
mover of the unmoving manifold, who causes the 
one seed to sprout in infinite ways. It is only to those 
who regard this Universal Being as immanent in their 
own Selves, to them belongs eternal happiness, to 
none else '' (S. 8. c). In this theistic description of the 
Sveta^vatara Upanishad we are told how God is the 
only cause of the world, and how ultimately he is to be 
regarded as identical with the Self within. Here again 
the purely theological category becomes subservient to 
the psychological category of the Self ; and it seems 
as if the ultimate category of existence to the Upani- 
shadic philosophers is God-Atman. 


Tne Upanishads are not without reference to 
the irmnanence and transcendence 
The iinmanence- QqjJ There are some passages 

transcend^ceofGod. 

manenc^, others merely his transcendence , others 
again ^ring together the two aspects of the imma- 
nence Jand transcendence of God. Thus, for ex^ple, 
we are told in the ^veta^vatara Upanishad that '* G^ 
is to be regarded as being present in fire and in 
water, in all the universe, in the herbs and plants. ” 
In the Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad we are told how 
God-Atman is immanent in us from top to toe, as a 
razor is entirely closed up within the razor-box, or 
again, as a bird is pent up within its nest. A story 
from the ChhSndogya Upanishad also brmgs mto 
relief this aspect of the immanence of God. We are 
told there how the disciple was asked by his teacher 
to place a small piece of salt in water at night, and 
come to him in the morning ; how the disciple did as 
he was commanded ; how, when the teacher asked 
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him what had become of the salt, the disciple could 
not find it out because it had already melted in the 
water ; how when the teacher asked him to taste the 
water from the surface, then from the middle, and 
then from the bottom, the disciple replied that it was 
salt in all places ; then how the teacher told him that 
the salt, even though it seemed to have disappeared 
in the water, was thoroughly present in every part of 
it. Thus, verily, says the clever teacher, is that subtle 
Atman immanent in the universe, whom we may not 
be able to see, but whom we must regard as existing as 
the supreme object of faith (S. 9. a). All these passa- 
ges speak of the thorough immanence of God. A 
passage from the Kathopanishad, which reminds us 
of a similar one from _lhe.. Republic of Plato, which 
speaks of the Sun of the world of TggS?, tells 
how the universal Self is to be regarded as cJ^'^ond 
all the happiness and the misery of the world-;- ‘ like 
the celestial Sun who is the eye of all the universe and 
is untouched by the defects of our vision ” (S. 9. b). 
Here the transcendence of God is clearly brought into 
relief. In other passages, we are also told how God 
is to be regarded as having " filled the whole world 
and yet remained beyond its confines." " Like the fire 
and the wind which enter the world and assume 
various forms, the universal Atman is immanent in 
every part of the imiverse and protrudes beyond its 
confines " Verily motionless like a lone tree does 
this God stand in the heaven and yet by Him is 
this whole world filled.” This is how the ^veta 4 vatara 
Upanishad declares the transcendence and immanence 
of God (S. 9. c). We see from all these passages how 
God-Atman is to be regarded as having filled every 
nook and cranny of the Universe, and yet having 
overflowed it to a limitless extent. In any case, 
the God in the universe is to be regarded as iden- 
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The conception of the 
Self reached by an ana* 
lysis of the various 
physiological and psy* 
chological categories. 


§ 12 ] 

tical with the Self within us : it is only when this identifi- 
cation takes place that we arrive, according to the Upani- 
shadic philosophers, at the ultimate conception of Reality. 

Ill — ^The Psychological Approach 

12. Let us now proceed to see how the Upanishadic 
philosophers reached the idea of 
ultimate reality by the psycholo- 
gical method. In a conversation 
which took place between King 
Janaka and Yajnavalkya as re- 
ported in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, we find 
that Yajnavalkya asked Janaka as to what psycho- 
logical doctrines he had heard about the nature of ul- 
timate reality. Janaka was a very inquisitive and 
philosophically inclined king, and he had therefore 
known all the opinions on that head which had been 
imparted to him by different sages. He proceeded 
to tell Yajnavalkya the opinions of these various 
philosophers. “ Jitvan ^ailini told me, ” said king 
Janaka, " that speech was the ultimate reality. ” 
Yajnavalkya answered that this was merely a par- 
tial truth. Then king Janaka told him that Udanka 
§aulbiyana had said to him that breath was the 
ultimate reality. This also, said Yajnavalkya, was 
only a partial truth. Varku Varshni had told him, 
said Janaka, that the eye was the final reality. This 
again, said Yajnavalkya, was only a partial truth. 
Then the king went on to say how GardabhI-vipIta 
Bharadvaja had told him that the ear was the final 
reality ; how Satyakama Jabala had said fbat the 
mind was the final reality ; how Vidagdha Sakalya 
had told him that the heart was the final reality; 
all of which opinions, said Yajnavalkya, were only 
partial truths (S. lo. a). In this enumeration of the 
opinions of different Upanishadic philosophers as re- 
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gards the various physiological or psychological cate- 
gories as constituting the ultimate reality, and in 
Yajfiavalkya’s rejection of each one of them in turn, 
there lies implicitly the conception that ultimate 
reality can be foimd only in the Self, and not in 
the accidental adjuncts with which the Self may come 
to be clothed. This same idea has been developed in 
the Kena Upanishad where we are told that “ the Self 
must be regarded as the ear of ear, as the mind of 
mind, as the speech of speech, as the breath of breath, 
as the eye of eye. Those who know the Self thus are 
released from this world and become immortal.” 
" That which speech is unable to give out, but that 
which itself gives out speech, know that to be the 
ultimate reality, not that which people worship in 
vain. That which the mind is imable to think, but 
which thinks the mind, know that to be the ultimate 
reality ; that which the eye is imable to see, but that 
which enables us to see the eye, know that to be 
the ultimate reality ; that which the ear does not hear, 
but that which enables us to perceive the ear, that 
which breath is not able to breathe, but that by which 
breath itself is breathed, know that to be the final 
reality” (S. lo. b.). In this passage we are told that 
the Self must be regarded as the iimermost existence, 
while all the physiological and psychological elements 
are only external vestures, whi(^ clothe reality but 
which do not constitute it. 

13. We now come to a very famous parable in the 

The states of con. Chhandogya Upanishad which un- 
ociousnees « wakins- mistakably tells US how we must 

rieep. amve at the conception of the 
consciousness. Self* Self-conscious Being within us as 
consciousness. cwistituting the ultimate reality. 

In a very clever analysis of the psychological states 
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through which a man’s soul passes, the author of 
that Upanishad brings out how the ultimate reality 
must not be mistaken with bodily consciousness ; 
how it must not be confused with the dream- 
consciousness ; how it transcends' even the deep-sleep- 
consciousness ; how, finally, it is the pure Self-cons- 
ciousness, which is bc5'ond all bodily or men- 
tal limitations. We are told in the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad that the gods and demons were, once upon 
a time, both anxious to learn the nature of final 
reality, and they therefore went in pursuit of it to 
Prajapati. Prajapati had maintained that “that entity, 
which is free from sin, free from old age, free frem death 
and grief, free from hunger and thirst, which desires 
nothing, and imagines nothing, must be regarded as the 
ultimate self.” The gods and demons were anxious to 
know what this Self was. So the gods sent Indra and the 
demons Virochana as their emissaries to learn the 
final truth from Prajapati. They dwelt there as pupils 
at first for a period of thirty -two years, which condi- 
tion was necessary before a miaster could impart spiri- 
tual wisdom to his disciples. Then Prajapati asked 
them what it was that had brought them there. Indra 
and Virochana told him that they had come to him in 
order that they might know the nature of the Self. 
Now Prajapati would not immicdiately tell them the 
final truth. He tried to delude them by saying first 
that the Self was nothing more than the image that we 
see in the eye, in water, or in a mirror. It was this, he 
said, which must be regarded as the immortal and fear- 
less Brahman. Indra and Virochana became compla- 
cent in the belief that they had understood the nature 
of the Self. They bedecked themselves by putting on 
excellent clothes and ornaments, cleaned themselves, 
looked into a water-pan, and imagined they had 
visualised the ultimate Self, and went altogether 
14 
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posed in mind. Virochana told the demons that he 
had been in possession of the ultimate secret, namely, 
that the so-called Self was no other than the image that 
one sees in the eye, in a mirror, or in a pan of water, 
■hus identifying the Self with the mere image of the 
body. The Upaiiishad tells us how there are a certain 
set of people who take this as final gospel, which it 
calls the gospel of the Asuras. There must be a slight 
reference here to those, who, like the later Charvakas, 
maintained that the Self was nothing more than the 
mere consciousness of body. Indra, however, un- 
like Virochana, bethought himself that Prajapati 
must not have given him the final answer in the 
matter of the knowledge of ultimate reality. There 
was this difficulty that pressed itself before him. 
“It is true,” he said, “ that, when the body is well 
adorned, the Self is well adorned ; when the body is well 
dressed, the Self is well dressed ; when the body is well 
cleaned, the Self*is well cleaned ; but what if the body 
were blind, or lame, or crippled ? Shall not the Soul 
itself be thus regarded as blind, or lame, or crippled”? 
He tliought that there was this great difficulty in the 
teaching that had been imparted to him by Prajapati, 
and so he went back again to Prajapati to request him 
once more to tell him what ultimate reality was. 
Prajapati advised him to practise penance once more 
for thirty-two years, and, when Indra had performed 
that penance, Prajapati supplied him with another 
piece of knowledge. “ The true Self is he, ” said Prajir 
pati, ” who moves about happy in dreams. He is the 
immortal, the fearless Brahman.” In fact, Prajapati 
told him that dream-consciousness must be re- 
garded as identical with the Self. This seemed to 
please Indra and he went back ; but before he reached 
the gods, he saw again that there was another diffi- 
culty in the information that had been imparted to 
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him by Prajapati. ” Do we not feel," he asked 
himself, "as if we are struck, or chased in our 
dreams ? Do we not experience pain, and do we not 
shed tears in our dreams ? How can we account 
for this difficulty if the Self were to be identified 
with dream-consciousness ’’? So he went back to 
Prajapati again, and told him that the knowledge 
which he had imparted to him could not be final, 
inasmuch as the dream-consciousness seemed to him 
to be affected with feelings of pain and fear. The 
true Self could experience neither pain nor fear. 
Prajapati saw that Indra was a pupil worthy to know 
better things, and so he asked him once more to prac- 
tise penance for another thirty-two years, at the end 
of which time he imparted to him another piece of 
knowledge which was yet not the highest knowledge, 
namely, when he said, that the true Self must be re- 
garded as identical with the deep-sleep consciousness in 
which there is perfect repose and perfect rest. Indra 
was satisfied with the answer which Prajapati had given 
and returned. But before he reached the gods, he 
again saw that the real Self could not be identified 
even with deep-sleep consciousness for the simple 
reason that in deep-sleep we are conscious neither of 
our own selves nor of objects. In fact, in deep-sleep 
we are as if we were only logs of wood. There is 
neither consciousness of self nor consciousness of the 
objective world. Feeling this great difficulty in the 
teaching that had been imparted to him by Prajapati, 
he went back again and told him that he could not be 
satisfied with the knowledge which had been imparted 
to liim, namely that the ultimate Self was to be 
found in the consciousness of deep-sleep. For, he 
said, in that state there was neither self-conscious- 
ness, nor any consciousness of the objective world ; 
and it seemed as if the soul was entirely annihi- 
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lated in that state. This could not be regarded, said 
Indra, as the final wisdom. Prajapati now saw that 
Indra by his shrewd insight had made himself worthy 
of receiving the highest knowledge. So he asked 
Indra once more, and tins time final!}’, to practise 
penance for five years again. Indra practised penance 
for five years, thus completing the round of penance 
for a hundred and one years. At the end of that 
period, he went in all humility to Prajapati and 
implored him to give him an insight into the final 
knowledge. Prajapati said, “ Verily, 0 Indra, this body 
is subject to death, but it is at the same time the ves- 
ture of an immortal Soul. It is only when the Soul is 
encased in the body, that it is cognisant of pleasure 
and pain. There is neither pleasure nor pain for the 
Soul once relieved of its body. Just as the wind and 
the cloud, the lightning and the thunder, are without 
body, and arise from heavenly space and appear in 
their own form, so docs this serene being, namely, the 
Self, arise from this mortal body, reach the highest light, 
and then appear in his own form. This Serene Being, 
who appears in his own form is the highest Person.” 
There is here an indication of th.e true nature of ulti- 
mate reality as being of the nature of self-consciousness. 
That which sees itself by itself, that which recognises 
itself as identical with itself in the light of supreme 
knowledge — that must be regarded as the final reality. 
The final reality, therefore, accordii g to the Chhando- 
gya Upanishad, is reached in that theoretic, ecstatic, 
self-spectacular state in which th.e Self is conscious of 
nothing but itself. (S. ii). There is a great meaning 
which runs through this paraLle. By an analysis of 
the different states of consciousness, the philosophet of 
the Chhandogya Upanisliad points out that the bodily 
consciousness must not be mistaken for final reality, 
nor the consciousness in dreams, nor that in deep sleep. 
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The Soul is of the nature of pure self-consciousness, 
the Kantian ” I am I.” Those who mistake the ulti- 
mate Self as identical with bodily consciousness are 
the materialists. Tlicse who identify it with the con- 
sciousness in the dream-state rise a little higher no 
doubt, but they mistabc the S'. If for what the modem 
Theosophists call the '' etljcric eloulde.’' Those, on the 
other hand, who regard the Self as identical with deep- 
sleep consciousness also misunderstand its nature, be- 
cause there is in that state no consciousness either of 
the object world or of the Self. The true Self could 
only be the self-conscious Being, shining in his own 
native light, thinking of notliing but his own thought, 
the voriarii i'OT;crfaif of Ai'istotlc, the supreme theoretic 
Being, the eterna .1 Self-spectator. 

14. We have hitherto seen liow the philosopher of 
The ontological ar- tlic ChhandogyaUpaiiishad arrives 
gument for the cxis- at the conception of Sclf-cons- 
tence of the Self. ciousncss as conslitnting the ulti- 

mate reality. We have seen also how the Upanishadic 
philosophers generally regard God as identical with this 
pure self-consciousncss. The philosopher of the Taitti- 
rlya Upanisliad gives us certain cl laract eristics of this 
final reality which enable us to regard his argument as 
almost an ontological characterisation of reality. 

" The Absolute,” he says, ‘‘ is Existence, Conscious- 
ness, and Infinity ” (S. 12. a). In this identifica- 
tion of the Absolute with Consciousness, we have 
again the real nature of the Atman brought out in 
bold relief. Existence to that philosopher means 
Consciousness. The same idga is repeated elsewhere 
in the Aitare 5 ^a Upanishad, where the author of that 
Upanishad speaks ‘‘ of the gods of the heaven and the 
beings of the earth, whether produced from eggs, 
or embry#, or sweat, or from the earth, everything 
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that moves, or flies, or is stationary— Self-consciousnes* 
is the eye of all these. They are rooted in Self- 
consciousness. Self-consciousness is the eye of the 
world ; it is Self-consciousness which is the 
Absolute” (S. 12 . b). Here we have unmistakably 
the ontological argument, namely, that ultimate Exis- 
tence must be identified with Self-consciousness. Thus 
by a survey of the different approaches to the problem 
of Reality, namely, the cosmological, the theolo- 
gical, and the psychological, we see that the Upa- 
nishadic philosophers try to establish Reality on the 
firm footing of Self-consciousness. Self-consciousness 
to them is the eternal verity. God to them is not 
God, unless he is identical with Self-consciousness. 
Existence is not Existence if it does not mean Self- 
consciousness. Reality is not reality, if it does not ex- 
press throughout its structure the marks of pure 
Self-consciousness. Self-consciousness thus constitutes 
the ultimate category of existence to the Upanishadic 
philosophers. 

IV — ^The Significance of Self-consciousness 


15, The great question that now confronts the 


Self-consciousness : 
its epistemological and 
metaphysical signifi- 
cance contrasted with 
the mystical. 


Upanishadic seeker after truth is : 
if Self-consciousness is the final 
reality, how would it be possible 
for us to realise it ? Can bare 
intellect suffice to give us a vision 


of this final reality, or is there any other process 
beyond the reach of intelligence which has the power 
of taking us within the portals of pure Self-consci- 


ousness ? The Upanishadic answer is that mere in- 


tellect would be lame to enable us to realise pure 
Self-consciousness. Pure Self-consciousness could only 
be reached in a state of mystic realisation. Whether 
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the mystical faculty, which may be called intui- 
tion, is higher than, analogous to, or included in 
the faculty of intellect, whose product all philosophy 
is, we shall not stop here to consider. It raises a 
large problem which does not lie within the scope of 
this work. We shall, however, try to describe it 
partly in our last Chapter on " The Intimations of 
Self-Realisation, ” where w’e shall see how it would be 
possible mystically to realise Self-consciousness. Our 
answer there would evidently be the super-sensuous 
and the super-intellectual answer. Intuition, as we 
shall see, is a superior faculty to either mere sens- 
uous perception, or intellective apprehension. At pre- 
sent, however, we are concerned merely with the 
“philosophic” aspect of pure Self consciousness, 
which may be looked at from tw'o different points of 
view, the epistemological and the metaphysical. We 
shall see first what the epistemological aspect of 
Self-consciousness is according to the Upanishads, and 
then shall end this chapter by bringing out its full 
metaphysical significance, reserving the mystical 
aspect of it for our last chapter. 

16. Epistemologically, we arc told in various 

passages of the Upanishads, it 

The Epistemology of possible for US to 

Self-consciousness. ^ 

know the Self in the teclinical 
meaning of the word “ knowledge.” Our readers might 
bring to mind the fact that Kant equally well regarded 
Reality, as consisting of God and the Self, as techni- 
cally unknowable. These were, he said, merely mat- 
ters of faith. The Upanishadic answer is that it is 
tnie that God and the Self are unknowable, but they 
are not merely objects of faith, they are objects of 
mystical realisation. Then, again, the l^panishads do 
not regard the Self as unknowable in the agnostic 
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sense of the word, for example, in the sense in which 
Spencer miderstands it. Rather, it is “ unknowable ” 
from the standpoint of philosophic humility. 

(i) The Atman, say the Upanishadic philosophers, is 
unknowable in his essential nature. “ That, from 
which our speech turns hack along with m.ind, being 
unable to comprehend its fulness, is the ultimate rea- 
lity, ” says the Taittinya Upanishad. " That where 
the eye is unable to go, where nciHier speech nor mind 
is able to reach — what conccplicn can w^e have of it, 
except that it is beyond all that is known, and beyond 
all that is unknown !” says the Kenopanishad. The 
philosopher of that Upanishad says in an Augustinian 
mood that he who thinks he knows docs not know, 
while he w'ho thinks he doesnotknow does really 
know. Cognoscciido ignorari, ct ignorando cognosci. 
The Kathopanishad in a similar vein says that “the 
Self is not in the first instance open to the hearing 
of men, but that even having heard him, many are 
unable to know him. Wonderful is the man, if 
found, W'ho is able to speak about him ; wonderful, 
indeed, is he who is able to compjrchend him in ac- 
cordance with the instruction of a teacher ” (S. 13. a). 
We see in all these passages how the Atman is to 
be regarded as unknowable in his essential nature. 

( ii ) There is, however, another side to the sub- 
ject of the unlcnow'ability of Atman. The Atman 
is unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject who 
knows. How could the Eternal Know'er, ask the Upa- 
nishadsjn various places, be an object of knowledge? 
'' The Atman is the Great Being,” says the ^veta^- 
vatara Upanishad “ who knows all that is knowable ; 
who can know Irim who himself knows?” In the 
Bpihadaranyaka Upanishad, in various passages, we 
are put in possession of the bold speculations of the 
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philosopher YSjftavalkya. " That by whom everything 
is known, how could he himself be known ? It is 
impossible to know the knower. ” " It would not 
be possible for us to see the seer, to hear the hearer, 
to think the thinker, and to apprehend him by whom 
everything is apprehended.” “ He is the eternal seer 
without himself being seen ; he is the eternal hearer 
without himself being heard ; he is the only thinker 
without himself being thought ; he is the only com* 
prehender without any one to comprehend him : 
beyond him there is no seer, beyond him there is no 
hearer, beyond him there is no thinker, beyond him 
there is no being who comprehends ”(S. 13. b.) We 
thus see that the question of the unknowability of 
Atman has another aspect also, namely, that He is 
unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject of 
knowledge, and cannot be an object of knowledge 
to another beside Him. 

( iii ) But this raises another fundamental ques* 
tion. Granted that the Self is the eternal knower of 
objects, granted also there is no other knower of 
him, would it be possible for the knower to know 
himself ? This very subtle question was asked of 
Y 9 .jfiavalkya in another passage of the BfihadaraQ- 
yakopanishad, and here again we see the brilliant 
light which the sage Ysjhavalkya throws on tno 
problem. It is possible, he says, for the knower to 
know himself. In fact. Self-knowledge or Self-con- 
sciousness is the ultimate category of existence. The 
Self can become an object of knowledge to himself. 
According to tlie philosophy of Yajfia^'alkya, nothing 
is possible, if self-consciousness is not possible. Self- 
consciousness is the ultimate fact of existence. We 
gee here bow boldly Yajfiavalkya regards both in- 
trogpectioa and seU-oonaoiouiDfaw at tiia voritidi pf 
SI 
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experience. We ako see the nudity of the doctrines 
of Kant and Comte when they try to deny the fact 
of introspection. Introspection is a psychological 
process eorresponding to Self-consciousness as a me- 
taph3rsical reality. Self-consciousness is possible 
only through the process of introspection. The Self 
is endowed with the supreme power of dichotomising 
himself. The empirical conditions of knowledge are 
inapplicable to the Self. The Self can divide himself 
into the knower and the known. It is wonderful 
how Kant should have posited the " I am I " as the 
supreme metaphysical category, which he called the 
transcendental, original, and synthetic unity of ap- 
perception, and yet should have denied the reality 
of the corresponding psychological process of in- 
trospection. The answer of Yajnavalkya is that 
Self-consciousness is possible, and is not only possible , 
but alone real. King Janaka asked Ysifiavalkya 
what was the light of man. Yajnavalkya first said 
that the Ught of man was the sun. It is on account 
of the sun that man is able to sit and to move about, 
to go forth for work, and to return. “ When the 
sun has set, O Yajnavalkya, ” asked king Janaka 
“ what is the light of man ?" Yajfiavallqra said 
that then the moon was the light of man. For, 
ha:ving the moon for light, man could sit, and move 
about, and do his work, and return. " When 
both the sun and the moon have set, ” asked kii^ 
Janaka, “ what is the hght of man ?” " Fire indeed, 
•aid Yajnavalkya, " is man’s light. For having 
fire for Ms light, man can sit and move about, do hi* 
Work, and return.” ” When the sun has set, when 
the moon has set, and when the fire is extinguished, 
what is the light of man ?” asked Janaka. ” Now, 
verily, ” says Yajfiavalkjra, *' you are pressing me 
to the deepest question. When the sun hat set, 
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when the moon has set, and when the fire is extin- 
guished, the Self alone is his light ” (S. 13. c.). Ys- 
jfiavalkya is here clearly positing what Aristotle 
called " theoria, ” the act of pure self-contempla- 
tion in which the Self is most m5rsteriously both the 
subject and object of knowledge. 

17 . We have seen, hitherto, the epistemological 
significance of the conception of 

SeM-Lnscto«neM. Self-consciousness in the Upa- 

nishads. We have seen that the 
Self is regarded as unknowable in his essential nature, 
as well as because he cannot be an object of knowledge. 
We have seen also that he can dichotomise himself and 
make himself at once the knower and the known. It 
r emains for us now to discourse on what may be called 
the metaphysical significance of the conception of Self- 
consciousneess. In the preceding Chapter we have 
seen how the whole field of philosophic thought 
was tom by the conflicts of the metaphysicians, some 
regarding the Self as entirely distinct from the Abso- 
lute, others regarding it as a part of the Absolute, 
and yet others regarding the Self and the Absolute 
as entirely identical. These constitute respectively 
the fundamental positions of the three great metaphy- 
sical schools — ^the dualistic, the quasi-monistic, and 
the monistic. Never has any land possibly experi- 
enced such bitter and prolonged argumentative 
battles as were witnessed in India throughout the 
history of its thought. The question arises : Is 
there any way out of the difficulty? How is it that 
each of these different metaph3^ical schools comes to 
interpret the same Upanishadic passages as confirm- 
ing its own special metaphysical doctrines ? Shall we 
not say that the Upanishads are higher than the 
(>>mmentators ? Is there not a common body of meta- 
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physical doctrine in the Upanishads which each of the 
metaphysical schools has only partially envisaged ? 
Is tlie utterance of that greatest of Indian philosophers 
to be regarded as vain, when he said that the Schools 
may battle among themselves, but 3'et that Philosophy 
is above the Schools ? Maj^ we not find a supreme 
clue to the reconciliation of these different battling 
doctrines ? We must go back to the Upanishads them- 
selves, with our mind entirely’ purged of all scholastic 
interpretation. Let us make our mind a tabula rasa, 
an unwritten slate upon which there is no hurtful im- 
print of scholastic superstition, and we shall see that 
there is a clue through the labyrinth and mazes of the 
philosophic conflicts. It is true that the reconciliation 
of the different schools must come, if at all, only 
through mystical experince. It is only in mystic experi- 
ence that each school and each doctrine can have its 
own appointed place and level. But it may also be 
granted to us to look even philosophically at the 
problem, to go back to the texts of the Upanishads 
themselves, to arrange them in a serial order of 
developing philosophical propositions, and finally to 
see a vista of supreme reconciliation spreading out 
before us among the battling forces. 

18. We may arrange the different stages of spiri- 
Tbe Ladder oi Spirt- tual experience, as developed in 
tnai Experience. tlie Upanishads, philosophically 

interpreted, in a series of five developing proposi- 
tions. We may regard them as constituting the 
ladder of spiritual experience with a series of five 
ascending steps. The first stage of spiritual experience 
would consist, accordmg to Brihadaranyaka Upani* 
shad, in realising the Self, in mystically apprehending 
the glory of the Self within us, as though we were 
^tinct from him ( S. i^. a ). Now comes the second 
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stage. Another passage |from the B^adlrai^yaka 
Upanishad tells us that the Being, which calls itself 
the “ I ” within us, must be identified with the Self that 
is hithertofore realised. We must experience that we 
are really the very Self, and that we are neither the 
bodily, or the sensuous, or the intellectual, or the emo* 
tional vestures ; that we are in our essential nature 
entirely identical with the pure Self. This is the second 
stage (S. 14 . b ). In the third stage of spiritual expe> 
rience, we must come to realise, according to Bpha- 
dSxanyaka Upanishad, that the Self that we have 
realised is identical with the Absolute. This same 
identification of the Atman and the Brahman, of the 
Individual Spirit and the Universal Spirit, of the Self 
amd the Absolute, is also proclaimed by the episto- 
lary stanza of the I4a and its cognate Upanishads, 
where we are told that the Atman must be regarded 
as verily the Brahman, that the Atman is infinite in 
its nature as also the Brahman, that the Atman de- 
rives its being from Brahman, that subtracting the 
infinity of the Atman from the infinity of the Brah- 
man, the residuum is even infinite. Thus does that 
epistolary stanza pile infinities over infinities, and, 
taking the mathematical lead, speak as if when the 
infinity of the Atman is deducted from the infinity 
of the Brahman, the remainder itself is infinite. The 
inner meaning of this assertion is that we should see 
that there is no difference between the Self and the 
Absolute. This constitutes the third stage ( S.14.C ). 
Now comes the fourth. If the Being that odls its^ 
the 1 ” within us is the Atman according to our 
second proposition, and if it is to be entirely 
identified with the Brahman according to our third 
proposition ; that is, in other words, if I am the Self, 
and the Self is the Absolute ; then, it follows syllo- 
gistically that I am the Absolute. This is unmis- 
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takably inculcated by a passage of Bnhadsranyaka 
Upanishad, where we are told that we must iden- 
tify the ” 1 ” with the Absolute. Another aspect of 
the same doctrine is proclaimed in the ChhSndogya 
Upanishad, where the “ Thou ” comes also to be 
** projectively *’ identified with the Absolute. This 
constitutes the fourth stage ( S. 14. d. ). If now the 
*' I ” is the Absolute, and if also the “ Thou ” is 
equally the Absolute, if, in other words, both the sub- 
ject and object are the Absolute, then it follows 
that everything that we see in this world. Mind 
and Nature, the Self and the not-Self, equally consti- 
tute the Absolute. Whatever falls within the ken 
of apprehension, equally with whatever we are, 
goes to make up the fidness of the Absolute. The 
Brahman according to the Chh&nd(^a Upanishad 
is verily the “ ALL ” ( S. 14. e ). To such a giddy 
height does the philosophic ladder take us on the 
rising steps of philosophic thought. This is verily 
the position of Absolute Monism. Whether thfe 
state of Absolute Monism is to be merely intellec- 
tually apprehended, or mystically realised, depends 
upon whether we are by nature destined to be merely 
torch-bearers or mjrstics in the spiritual pilgri- 
mage. That we should prefer the second alternative 
will be evident in our last Chapter on the " Intima- 
tions of Self-Realisation." 
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smnif: WTi% i « iftvra 

WreSTT^ft 355^5i9T^WI I 

*«W!t^r •«iih 

•?qtg "»n?5r“0wwf *sifesiin*if *5i«^ *<11^ 

‘^si^ioT I a9 Y c 

*?m I...IW wt f^- 

I ^ siqurar f 

inrRRjj^niwi^^ nwre^^pwn ^ 

cnrfM^ i 

IV. 1-185 also f. II. 1 . 1 - 15 . 

4 (a) sfBTf^ srwir l awift ailiiflr i 

srf^reKsreH^ 1 w ftf^ g rew 1 1 

I. III. i. 

(b) qg t g i ft if » gpg I 

gf. III. 14. X, 

5 (a) IV g g l|n^ ^ 

Ilmi I itiT f^gift I M c 1134^ 
m mg f| g g qvfg% 1 ^sHm^gRi^ 

I 7T^ I <aT*nm 

?ITI«llgPfinfMriT gC44Vfl[HllcnVHI(!^<[l It 

^Rinnflri^ I ^ f*i|viT%igifit i^Mw w 

vs4t f^tvni i ^ iTsi9il.ira^«<l* 

qmftfl 1 I (isncg* 

fk f rt i ti f N 

ni^i I ^ fkiitkimtiAft 

i ^V&i Ti m wiwi i gn i V iRrn 

pii^ I kinrsft ftifjl I «r3gi- 

VPi fk;^«v(lrfk I 

i ^*H i l . I nitiv^ I V ift iiNn i tt f^i- 
mWITH IJfiTWIWT win vWfn flT imw mWir 
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I ^=7r=5T a^ruit m 

vgfftfH n#r|H airfH 1...1 fj^r- 

?T T»PT?fr^ trH?r, 

sr«r#r Rr?t-?5F:r^- arrr7?iir 

®If?TTT^ ![%% fWriT'T?!^ 

ip. III. IV. 

{b) if era -flira H ’55[7rR^ fncefr 5 ^- 
I effr^j v?t?W3¥rrrcf --A ^ttht 

fH¥ni% 11 ^. 11 . 5 . 15 . 

6 fmfr>5»Tre<5?Tc( 'i'ift,'f^ I v.im i ftRsrrfH t 

lira vr?ra . f ; ‘T^ 1 3<v5?^ firwi vn^ri 

q^?i?!Tr7i ?i f% ff^ i et h 

% ir^rr foTITT^f H fiT¥i[lR'.5^ k <HTW 

rr^ Jrr?is>jiT»:?:5?i% I I 

J7r% ra?T%?Tt %fk I 

5^. VI. la. 

7 (a) arg ^ sTTmi <1 ^ 

^qfrrr^ h it* m h sg^ h 

^.VIII. 4. 1. 

(b) l??r^5f gr 'iTf»T 

%gfr;, iT?r^?T tr? sr^tr^H *Tim 

firwH %BHv q:o^ sit stohs^ r\{k f«mf 

gfH> 'd<ictTraTW5i^^?i!5TT wT^rr auHTf! ^H75fn ff$T 

ST 5 TT«»r HTf5fr 511^% 

5«ir HtiJ srarB*il5raiJ 1 

?. III. 8. 9. 

8 (a) 3T«T |h fltspvr; ’TJT^E 

^rasr sft ’5T;fr, 9r«?w sf) ■■■i ^HT«r 1 

^ «n*w5wf« ^nIs53«tTf^n^fil 1 

S6 
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^ ^ tt 4 i Wi^ ^terra i ^ 

qrfcfi^fd I ^ gw- 

gtti^wwnS ftgT«r I ^ 

®gre I...I ^ift*** 

g^ gW g ggf |> st€ t »R> 3gl^ gt % * 
f^tgfRe^FTRgg: YTigor gi ^ ggrew* 

gggg ilT gr «nt g gg^ gi^ggngg: ggfgoni.1 

g. III. 9. 1-IO. 

(6) ft gjt g ft?figrggg^ fjrf^nfftRr fer- 

I g w f grgrftgg ft ^^rag 

ftjgrgggrft *ftqi; ii ft^agna^gg ft>gftggif 
ftMRhgTfgg ft*SRIg'n^ I « gTf^f ggft ^ 
Hda ha lm^i^fl grggs^ gg;: 11 

ft. III. 2. 8. 

(c) ggg fg^ «Fgft g?fft gR 5 ggrft gfi g a g i g f; 1 
^gg^ gftgf g 5 y!% lI8rg^RHHi^g^ 

fgftglft^ft gr^g: gTg«RTg^gvftg|^ftg: I ^- 
gjir fgg^ g fas wm II. .1 

gfft: gr ggftrerarggi^sftgi: ig 

fgwgg gg^giftvi ^ ggf^wiggggigg gi^ii... 
?f*ft*gTIgT ggg g^*gg g ^ g g fgf ggii g 
gftg?ftgf Ygg Ygggfft^m ^ gg^YraftiogH 
g ggg gft ggg gftgg g g?g ga g!ui ft gwi 
ggg^ I 'TgTgg ipft ggmil^ ^- 

ggftgT g II g ggg gferqftgftg gft* g ^ftWT 
^ ggg g fggg. I g wijjH ggon^flfft g gfgg 
gfe«ftgr g grf^g: II.. II g^ gRft ftfimi i m f 
gSgriNt gf gr g{ gftft I ggrgigil iigg- 

ftggW 5gr grmft 

ft. VI. 1-12. 

9 (fl) ft ^sft g*Is«5 g> ftft ^gggrft^ I g ftg- 
gfg ft ggggftgggl^ ^ gft gg: II 

ft. II. x^. 
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^ «nsT^&»qt ^rar^SHf^t 

HT H H I 

%. 1. 4. 7. 

«H»fiW 5 ^SHHRT«r m t% i it 

5 TOT TOTT I ^ ftHTH TO Pi g^^j^m 

«#»r H um I 

«t«r 3 T^ g t a r ^ T^ H f^ sroftrf^ 1 toit* 
TOfin% TOon'^f^ 1 3 f?nTT^rr#& to- 
firfir I I sif^nn^HTO 1 

TO TO TOIT I TO3>SR«H?S?r I ^ Et^n^ TOT 
%«J ER^TO 5T ^lniTTO#S%H I W q 

f^WTT. .?I«T?^ STTWr TOJT% l^RT^H^ I 

gf. VI. 13. 1-3. 

{b) TO 1 

TOEHtIT ^^5g[HTHTT?*IT H fe«*l?T TOT: || 

II. 5-11. 

(c) ff grft ftjTOT l?Hf^wft8EYrtgTO« 

1^. III. 14 ( also RV. X. 901 ). 
5H5T sn'%d ’EY E?<f HP t »Ml TOH I TO* 
^TO ^^^ W T T TH I H;Y JlfNi^ H^W II Hig^- 
EJT JTf^TH:^H^(^ I i^qRETO 
W ^g HfailfH ! ^ TCT Hft nR Ml II 

E>. II. 5. 9, 10. 

V9 W 5 ^ ^T^l 

III. 9. 


^y^TTTO: Vf^ % H^...TOET5T UTOWlftfir I- I 

HiTfe...TO'n5T *TTOT- 

1...1 to ^ H i ^rrcEnn ift* % 

h^. -toytht ^TOisrffeRr I ••• I «r> NHr^^ - 
WTlT^»nM[Hirf^.. TOYT5T I 

...1 TOOf)*^ ft^WTi ETO 5 Ht H^f^. -TOYTIT 

iiflwtnif ifl i 


ilir%..il«YTHT «lTOreiTf^ I — I «E 


f. IV. I. »-7. 
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(b) «rt^ ?I5T^ f =J Mi«w 

STTOT! I vf ?:f: 

11 ... II i 

5 §r JT-i II h 

^rsTrfwr J^csq; i sgar feusr \ 

iisfff ^ sr i air ^ 

f%T% . ?J^^ranr H ?q[OIt%^ 

sfrafi^^ ^cTq; i TT^qr a^r ? # M l 

araivR sr aTfvir% h<, srtv,: srionaa i iW ^ 

II 

ifi. 1. 2. 8. 

II %5fT»?5rr 3T^§;t%q:...r^T la ^aWIHf^T- 

aaara, fav-raijs^pj-ifRf, ar...*?fjTcaTorT asna^- 
^.a:T 5 raT^ii-TK;...Ht u sTHT'^ta^aFi a 
5^ a?ia?i aa arfar^ . aa^'5 aft* 

aaiaa asiia? r^t'i ' ... \m^_ ?iFa 55 ?:^ 

»-~aa5iTf^5a^FJaria...aa ai?^ ^- 
ava arr^^aaaaaaea^Ta i i 5 iT?ap[^aa- 
aaj] 5 1 ... I 5 TFa^a c;a p:raa 5 rTS^TaT 3 ram l... 
aa t^.s:a‘''aa aaa acaaafta^i; 

5FK ^iF'as^.ar aar% ^aaa ^a^RJ 

aai aTanf^aasasasn aa% 
arrw: ? 5 f^faa!:. .aitaa at»aa^T*frt^ 

a alifRiFf- ^aViaia i...i aw ) ilaiaa 

aa aaa aCTaaia^Tcaa aama ^‘tara aa^a- 
aaaJraas^ra i a ■? aaaxa ? asn- 

c^a ?a'^!-..aTsiaaaa aa^, 

f^ara amnawFa '^war/a ^i%fqiif 8 u Sa^aTai.. ! 
aa^ ( ?fSfv>T ) uaia a?iaafi, ^a; wma: wA 
af^HRtraa aa^ta ^taia. -sa a^rrsa^aa: ira- 
H*a <=» ?» aa^aa aai^a^a a ar^ aaiW 
^FTfa^afra^atfa at aa wr^ garf^i 
f^anuaaT^FT aam ar^aaana a5a>«frf^ ^ 
v^i ^a^ara i...i ( r^ra ) ^lara i aaaa. 

a?^ ar fa 5 T<Y«[am g^gar i aaw a gaa a airtt- 
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STTrHSrrjf^Sm \ I ft^nfiRTWrT 

H % 5RT: I 3T5n!l^ 

!T fSRlfsra ^?r: l 8 T 5 tCiW HTg^ 
3r5R>p^ciifH ?i'a^TfngtiiT^i^T- 
'PC «?fTf<re'PErTO fHH 

^5* 5r 5 ^«i: i 

gf. VIII. 7. 12. 

12 (a) H?r ^ffni SjqfriR. I 

II. I. 

{b) HfffT «^«r ???[:. ..q;^ Tern^r- 

5 |rrTf^... 3 i¥=aif^ 5 H ^ g' y%- 

sfT^ I...I srrf^ *H q?i^ ^«jt- 

ntsr?rm^ asri^at 

SWT SWTH 5 ^ 1 

III. 3- 

13 (a) ant aP3t STSTT^a JPT*5TT I 

k II. 4. 

ST ?rs( 51 HTsa^sf^ sfr asft ;t 

RrsrTsftaif grf^[fi[rrTif«iI 3rf%- 

r^rTi^f^ I %. I. 3. 

sj^snsTci m arT a^a a htt ?r: 1 a^aT?i f^arr* 
iKli lifirTHa/^5TTSTHTmi 

II. 3. 

«raarTatn st ^ 

I arjgar aaiT fi^^saa 5J«irsjisRjf itrtt 
fW55Tf%g: II ’ 1. 27 . 

( 6 ) ar a ar aaaTFcT %srrr 1 ?Tar 5 s:«f 

a^Twa^i 

III. 19. 

^ ^ f^aisfTaTT^if^arHT^ 

^ftrarrsftar^^ 1 


II. 4, 14, 
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H iJmrt nWa i i 

f. III. 4. 2. 
wtHTSH^ T om t s^ T^ 

WtHT, 

jfHT, ftWRIT I 

f. III. 7. 23. 

(c) <IHHWI > ffir- 1 3II^?*R«WIH 

Hsu fit Oi 

^ I stwrftH 

3ifW «inw5w ^ipn 

«WIW^SHT%5SlRftftr.. • <II«H«W 

. I sii^ «iihh^ ^- 

HTW I 

IV» 3* 

14 (a) smuT hi iriwi: I f. n. 4. 5. 

(6) wiwnt I 

f. IV.4. 12. 

(«)«iHin?iniiir I f II. 5- 19* 

^iw^: I fdbnYTH 

II ^1(^5 H 

(d) »rt inin%r 1 1. !• 4* 

HWHfi f I 5t. VI. 8. 7. 

(e) «i| H^T I «t. III. 14. 1. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 


1 . After a discussion in the last chapter of th« 


Metaphysics, Mora- 
Itly, and Mysticism. 


central metaphysical position 
reached in the Upanishads, and 
after a suggestion that that 


position is to be attained more by the way of mysticism 


than by the way of thought, it would behove us 


for a while to bestow our attention on the moral 


problem in the Upanishads, which might easily be 
seen to be connected with their metaphysics on 
the one hand, and mysticism on the other. The 
problem of the relation of metaphysics and mo> 
rality has been a much-debated problem from very 
ancient times ; nor is the problem of the relation of 
morality and mysticism in any way a less important 
problem. For, just as it is hard to decide as to 
which of the two — ^metaphysics and morality — should 
receive the primacy in the discussion of the develop- 
ment of man’s consciousness as a wl.ole, similarly, it 
is equally hard to decide which of the two — 
morality and mysticism — ^plays a more important part 
in that development. If we take into account, however, 
the integrity of man’s consciousness as a whole, it 
would seem absolutely impossible, in the interest of 
the highest development of which man’s conscious- 
ness is capable, to sunder the intellectual from the 
moral, as the moral from the mystioal element. In- 
telligence without the moral backbone might only 
degenerate into the cleverest forms of chkanery, and 
a mystic without morality, if such a one were poMible, 
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might only be a hideous creature who is a blot on the 
spiritual evolution of man. And, again, just as morality, 
to be ratiocinative, must be firmly linked to the intellect, 
similarly for its consummation, it must end in the 
mystical attitude, which alone is the goal and end of 
the Ufe of man. In short. Metaphysics, Morality and 
Mysticism are as inseparable from each other in the 
interest of the highest spiritual development of man, 
as intellect, will, and emotion are inseparable for his 
highest psychological development. It would thus 
seem necessary for a while to linger on the discussion 
of the moral problem in the Upanishads, as the con- 
necting link between the metaphysical position reach- 
ed therein and the final mystical realisation taught 
in the Upanishads. 

2 . At a time when moral reflection in other lands 
, ^ had hardly reached even the gno- 

Progrcss of tbe Cba> , .. ® 

mic stage, it is mterestmg to 

note that, in the Upanishads, we 
have a fairly good discussion of all the more im- 
portant ethical problems ; while, in certain cases at 
least, the solution reached might be contemplated 
upon with great profit even by present-day moralists, 
because the solution which the Upanishads attempt 
is a solution which is based upon the eternal truths 
of Atmanic experience. It is true that in the 
Upanishads we have not a very full discussion 
of the theories of the moral standard as apart from 
the theories of the moral ideal, inasmuch as thought 
is required to be necessarily mote abstract in the dis- 
cussion of the former, while in that of the latter it 
has to deal with rhe concrete problem of the end of 
human hfe. In the course of the present chapter, we 
shall first discuss the rudiments of the theories of the 
moral standard as we find them in the Upanishads, 
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and after a consideration of the limitations of the 
theories so advanced, we shall proceed to a discussion 
of the theories of the moral ideal. Of these latter, two 
at least are specially noteworthy — the Doctrine of 
Beatificism, and the Doctrine of Self-realisation. 
After having considered these theories, we shall next go 
on to the discussion of practical ethics in the Upani- 
shads, and thus survey the lists of virtues enumerated 
in the various Upanishads, considering more especially 
the virtue of Truth. It is undoubtedly true that in the 
discussion of the practical side of ethics, the Upanishadic 
period is surpassed by the Neo-Upanishadic period, 
for there the metaphysical interest having waned, 
interest in practical conduct got the upper hand. 
Then, after a short discussion of the problem of the 
freedom of the will as considered in the Upanishads, we 
shall conclude the chapter by a short portrayal of the 
ideal of the Upanishadic Sage, bringing out the 
contrast betw'een the Upanishadic Sage on the one 
hand and the Stoic and Christian Sages on the other. 

I — Theories of the Moral Standard 


3. Coming to the consideration of the theories of the 
moral standard as advanced in the 
Heteronomy. Upanishads, we have to note at the 

outset, that, as in the childhood of man, so in the child- 
hood of the race, heteronomy is the first principle which 
serves to dictate rules for moral conduct. Reference 
is always made in such cases to the conduct of others, 
of those who are better situated morally than 
ourselves as dictating to us the principle of con- 
duct for our own behoof. Not without reason 
did Aristotle think that the opinion of men of 
trained character should count ^ the principle of 
moral authority in cases when one is not able, on ac- 
37 
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count of one’s ignorance, to choose the way of moral 
action for oneself. ‘The Taittirlyopanishad contains a 
celebrated passage, where the disciple is told that 
“ he should follow only the good actions of the 
spiritual teacher ; that he might even more profit- 
ably follow the good actions of those who are still 
better situated than the spiritual teacher ; that if 
ever he should seek to find out the intimate nature 
of duty or conduct, then he should always be 
guided by this one principle only, namely, how the 
Brahmins, who are cautious, gentle, and intent upon 
the law, conduct themselves in that particular case *’ 
(S. i). This quotation evidently implies the maxim that 
we should always mould our conduct on the pattern of 
the conduct of those who are better than ourselves and 
are in a position to give us rules of conduct by their 
example. The opinion of Society in general, or the 
opinion of the State, are rather vague terms for defining 
the nature of heteronomic duty. It may not be possible 
for either the Society or the State to always impart 
to us one uniform principle of moral conduct. On the 
other hand, if we penetrate deeper, we shall find that 
the opinions of the Society or the State are themselves 
based upon the maxims of conduct which are sup- 
plied to them by Wise Men. There is an oligarchy in 
Morality, as there is an oligarchy in the Society or 
the State, and it is the voice of the Moral Oligarchy 
which, according to the Taittirlyopanishad, ought to 
prevail in suppl 3 dng us with the pattern of conduct. 

4. Theonomy is also a sort of heteronomy, inas- 
much as the ” theos ” is also a " heteros ” from the 
properly moral point of view, 
eonomy. convenient to consider 

Theonomy as separate from Heteronomy, inasmuch as 

I. NicoiBtclMii Bthics 1. 4, 
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the Law of God stands in a somewhat different^ 
from the Law af Man. Unless it were HbssiMiwo 

conduct, unless it were possible '■^'' ,tAj*niuch as to note 
what principles in -*giii'be regarded as constitut- 

ing the wishes of God — if we were not to understand these 
as identical with the dictates of Conscience which is the 
candle of the Lord within us — it might not seem very 
possible to set down in detail the Laws of God as enjoin- 
ing the performance of certain duties upon us, in pre- 
ference to, or in cancelment of, other duties. But in 
conununities which entertain a vague fear about God 
as a Being who is separate from ourselves, the laws 
which are after all “ attributed ” to God by man 
ever hang like the sword of Damocles on the moral 
agent, and theophobia instead of theopathy supplies 
the rules for moral life. It was thus that the sage of 
the Kathopanishad said that “ God is that great fear- 
ful Thunderbolt which is raised over our head, by 
knowing which alone can man become immortal. 
For is it not through His fear, that the fire bums, 
the sun shines, the god of gods, the wind, and death 
as the fifth, run about doing their work ? ” Of the 
same import is the passage from the Taittirlyopa- 
nishad which only reiterates the passage from the 
Katha with slight alterations (S. 2 ). But when all 
has been said in favour of the Law of God, on a careful 
consideration of the intimate nature of moral action, 
it may become evident that the law issuing from 
anybody except one's own Self can never be regarded 
as a sufficient guarantee for the moral tone of actions. 


5. It is thus that moralists have arrived at the 
conception of autonomy which 
Antsaomf. alone supplies the true principle 

of moral conduct. It is neither the Society, nor the 
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’'or God, who can give us the essential nile for 
jicW ■ for ont»v«.Ti,;f- must spring entirely from within 
ourselves. We’'<S^ior'^Sy* uSSf seers 

envisaged this principle of moral^*’'>aon unle^ v.:'. 
course we see it in that qu^.3viiion from the Chhsn- 
dog}ra Upanishad where are told that the mind 
should be meditated upon as the Ultimate Reality 
(S. 3. a), or even again in that other quotation from 
the same Upanishad where we are asked to regard the 
mind as verily the Atman in us, as also the Ultimate 
Reality (S. 3. b). These passages have been under- 
stood by a recent writer on Hindu Ethics as involving 
the theory of Intuitionism. But it may be easily 
seen that inasmuch as it is the Mind which is here 
equated with tiie Highest Reality and not the Self 
which is mentioned as apart from it, we can oiily 
understand the passage as involving a lower inttli- 
tiohism instead of the higher intuitionism of auto- 
nomy. Instances are not wanting even in the history 
of European Morals where aesthetic or sympathetic 
intuitionism prepares the way for the higher intui- 
tionism of autonomy. It was not till the days of the 
BhagavadgltS in the history of Hindu Ethics that the 
real nature of autonomy was clearly appreciated, and 
the categorical imperative of duty with all its Kantian 
purism severely inculcated. We have thus to regard 
the Upanishadic Ethics as on the whole deficient in 
the principle of autonomy as supplying the rules for 
moral conduct. 

11-— Theories of the M<»al Ii«al • 

• 6. It however whoi we come to the ^nmulation 
» - the theories of the Moral Ideal 

the Upanishadic seers are 
at thfldr best. We have said above that Ibi' 
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formulation of such theories is a more concrete pro- 
blem than the formulation of 
Moral .w® jF^iSmirt^’of’the 

case bound to be abstract. As there is a variety of 
Metaphysical theories in the Upadishadic literature 
as we saw in a previous chapter, similarly there is a 
variety of theories about the nature of the Moral Ideal. 
To begin with, we have an entirely anti-hedonistic 
theory advocated by the author of the Kathopanishad. 
We are told there that " there are two different paths, 
the path of the good and the path of the pleasant, and 
that these two diverse paths try to seduce a man each 
to itself. Of these, he who follows the path of the good 
is ultimately rewarded by the fulfilment of his aim; 
While he who follows the path of the pleasant loses the 
goal which he is pursuing. When the good and the 
pleseant present themselves before a man, he looks 
about him if he be wise, and decides which of them to 
choose. The wise man chooses the good before the 
pleasant, while the fool chooses the pleasant before the 
good ” (S. 4. a). In these two verses from the Katho- 
panishad we have a classical expression of the con» 
flict between the good and the pleasant as experienced 
even in the Upanishadic days. Who will not say 
that the story of the conflict between the Good and the 
Pleasant in the Kathopanishad trying to attract a man 
to themselves reminds one of a similar story of the 
choice of Hercules in Xenophon, where the two mai- 
dens, Pleasure and Virtue, present themselves before 
Hercules with their several seductions, and Hercules, 
chooses Virtue ? As with Hercules, so with Nachi- 
ketas. Even though the God of Death tries to seduce 
Nachiketas by the offer of a life of pleasure and glory, 
Nachiketas refuses to be imprisoned in the chains 
which Yama has forged for him (S. 4. b), and therein 
proves that he is not like the ordinary run of mankind 
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which hugs to its heart the path of plesaure and glory 
"j, iOsrl««Jlltini,ately disillusioned in its choice. 
Nacnnceicts, Vircrc*«fy»c»v:t5Te.. Ahf to be 

seduced by the life of pleasure, 

7, It is likely, however, that anti-hedonism may 
' , , degenerate into an utter pes- 

sunism, and so hkewise does it 
happen in the case of certain Upanishads. The Katho- 
panishad asks in a pessimistic vein : ” what deca 5 dng 
mortal here below would delight in a life of the con- 
templation of the pleasures of beauty and love, 
when once he has come to taste of the kind of life 
enjoyed by the unageing immortals ?” (S. 5 . a). This 
is almost in the spirit of Schopenhauer who said that 
the best thing for man here below is not to have been 
bom at all, and the second best to have died young. 
In a similar spirit, the Kathopanishad condemns the 
desire for a long life of sensual enjoyment in pre- 
ference to even a momentary contemplation of the life 
immortal. This pessimistic mood is most expres- 
sively brought forth in the Maitri Upanishad, where, our 
attention having been called to the contemplation of the 
universal evil that exists in the world and the imper- 
manence of things having been most poetically ex- 
pressed, life is described as the source of eternal mi- 
sery. “ What is the use of the satisfaction of desires,*’ 
asks Brihadratha, “ in this foul-smelling and unsub- 
stantial body, which is merely a coglomeration of 
ordure, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, and which is 
spoilt by the content of bones, skin, sinews, marrow, 
flesh, semen, blood, mucus and tears ? What is the 
use of the satisfaction of desires in this body which 
is afflicted by lust, anger, covetousness, fear, deject- 
ion, envy, separation from the desired, uni<»i 
with the undesirable, hunger, thirst, old age. death. 
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disease and grief ? Verily all this world merely 
decays. Look at the flies and the gnats, the grass 
and the trees, that are born merely to perish. But 
what of these ? The great oceans dry up, the moun- 
tains crumble, the pole-star deviates from its place, 
the wind-cords are broken, the earth is submerged, 
and the very gods are dislocated from their positions ” 
(S. 5. b. ). Contemplating such a situation, Brhad- 
ratha entreats ^akayanya to save him " as one might 
save a frog from a waterless well.” This pessimistic 
attitude of Brihadratha is the logical outcome, only 
carried to an excess, of the anti-hedonistic attitude put 
into the mouth of Nachiketas. 

8. Closely connected with pessimism is the theory 
of asceticism and its monastic 
practices. Unless a man begins 
to feel the interest in life waning 
for him, he does not see the necessity of harbouring 
the ascetic virtues. It is only when his heart b^ins 
to be set on the Eternal that he wishes to adopt the 
life of renunciation. It was in this way, we are told 
by the Brihadaranyakopanishad, that the wise men 
of old began to feel that there was no use for 
them of any wealth or fame or progeny. “ What 
shall we do with progeny,” they asked, ” if it does not 
bring to us nearer the Eternal?” In this manner did 
they leave all ambition for progeny and wealth and 
fame and adopt the life of an ascetic (S. 6. a). The 
Kaushitaki Upanishad goes even further, and by a 
curious analogical explanation advocates the attitude 
of Satyagraha. "Just as Prana which is identical 
with Brahman is served by the mind as its messenger, 
the eye as its guard, the ear as its informant, 
the speech as its tire- woman, and just as all the 
bring offerings to Prana even though it does 
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not solicit them, similarly all these beings will bring 
offerings to a man who knows this secret even though 
he does not solicit them. For him the rule of life is 
‘-Beg not When he has gone to alms in a village 
and does not find any, he may sit down with the re- 
solve that he shall not partake of an5dhing that may 
be offered to him, and those who had formerly refused 
him shall come near him and speak to him good 
words — ^for this is verily what happens to a man who 
does not solicit alms— and bring offerings to him and 
say they shall give ” (S. 6. b). This passage from the 
Kaushitaki enjoins upon an ascetic the attitude of 
non-begging in the firm belief that when he does not 
beg, things will come to him of their own accord. The 
BiihadSranyakopanishad gives further characteristics 
of the ascetic life, inasmuch as it tells us that " a 
Brahmin ought to grow disgusted with all wisdom, and 
lead a life of child-like simplicity ” (S. 7. a) ; believing 
in the quietistic life, " he should never give himself up 
to too many words, for that is verily a weariness of the 
flesh " (S. 7- b). 


9 . There is, however, a positive side to the quietis- 


Spiritual Activism. 


tic life taught in certain Upani- 
shads. The Mun^akopanishad 


tells us that " we should verily leave away all words. 


but should devote ourselves to the knowledge of the 
Atman, for the Atman is the bund of immortality. 
Meditate upon the Atman with the help of the symbol 


Om ; for thus alone may it be possible for you to go 
beyond the ocean of darkness. Sages see Him by the 
help of the light of knowledge, for he manifests him- 
self, the Immortal One, in the form of bliss ” (S. 8. a). 


We must therefore remember that even though we are 


told that we should lead a quietistic life, that is only 
as a sort of recoil from the unreal and empty world of 
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some ; Rrithin itself, however, it may contain the marrow 
of self>Tealisation. “ It was thus,” says the Brihada> 
la^yadcopanishad, ” that one who lived a peaceful 
life, of self-control, of cessation from activity, 
and of patient suffering, having collected himself, saw 
the Atman within himself, saw in fact everything as 
verily the Atman. Evils cease to have any power 
over him, for he has overcome all evil. Sin has ceased 
to torment him, for he has burnt all sin. Free from 
evil, free from impurity, free from doubt, he has be- 
come properly entitled to the dignity of a Bi^hmana ” 
(S. 8 . b). The Mundakopanishad makes a more posi- 
tive assertion by telling us that ” a man who has left off 
all argument in the superiority of his spiritual illumi- 
nation begins to play with the Atman, and to enjoy 
ttie Atman, for that verily constitutes his action. 
Thus does he become foremost among those who have 
known Brahman ” (S. 8 . c). Here we are told that 
though, to all appearances, such a person may be 
leading a life of heedom from the bustle of society, 
alone to himself in the privacy of spiritual solitude, 
he still has an object to play with, an object to enjoy, 
namely the Atman. In fact, his life in Atman is a 
life of intense spiritual activity, and not, as it may 
seem to others, a life of retirement and quietude. 

10. Contrasted with this kind of Activism, however, 
stands that other kind of Activism, 
with which alone people are ordi- 
narily familiar, namely, what we 
may call Phenomenal Activism. The Isopanisbad tells 
us tiiat "a man should try to spoid his life-span 
of a hundred years only in the constant perform- 
ance of actions. It is thus only that he can hope 
nok to be contaminated by actions ” (S. 9 . a). It 
is tapeitant to note that even though tins passage 
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from the I^pan^shad tells us that we should spend 
our life-time in doing actions, the actions that are 
here implied have no further range than possibly 
the small circumference of “ sacrifice and further, 
the way in which, even in the midst of a life of 
action, freedom from contagion with the fruit of action 
may be secured is not here brought out with suffi- 
cient clearness. It is only later, when we come to the 
days of the Bhagavadglti., that we see how even in 
the midst of the life of action actionlessness may be 
secured, only if attachment to action is annihilated 
once for all and no calculating desire is entertained 
for the fruit of action. The Ifr>panishad does not 
supply these two links between the life of acticm and 
the goal of actionlessness and point out that action- 
lessness may be secured in the midst of action only 
through freedom from attachment to action, and the 
annihilat ion of any desire for the end of action. 
But, at any rate, it is evident that the I^panishad 
goes very much beyond the other Upanishads 
when it tries to reconcile the life of action with the 
life of knowledge. “ To pitchy darkness do they go,” 
it tells us, ” who pursue the path of ignorance, namely 
the path of action. To greater darkness still do they 
go who devote themselves to the life of knowledge for 
its own sake. Sages have told us from very ancient 
times that knowledge leads to the one result, wMe action 
leads to the other. But he alone who can synthesise 
the claims of knowledge and action is able by means 
of action to cross the ocean of death and by means of 
knowledge to attain to immortality ” (S. 9. b). In this 
way does the lfr)panishad try to reconcile the claims 
of knowledge and action, telling us that the life of bare 
oontemplation and the life of bare activity are alice 
fraught with evil ; but that he alone may be said to 
the f dhl of life who knows how to bannoniae 
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the two different paths. Thus we may see how the 
later claims of Aristotle for the contemplative life, and 
of Bacon for the active life, are prophetically reconciled 
by the philosopher of the l4opanishad. 


11. When the phenomenal side of Activism is thus 

Biidsanonism. recognised, it is not very difficult 
to deduce from it a theory of the 
moral ideal which must needs take account of pheno> 
menal good. The moral good may not be regarded as 
the Summum Bonum, and the worldly good may come 
to be recognised as at least on a par with it in the for* 
mation of the conception of the Summum Bonum. On 
the other hand, the verse from the §vet55vataropa- 
nishad which comes at the end of its fourth chapter is 
an echo of the spirit of Vedic prayer, where worldly 
good is craved for as being even a superior moment in 
the conception of the highest good. “ Make us not suffer 
in our babies or in our sons," says the Upanishad ; 
" make us not suffer in lives, or in cows, or in horses ; 
kill not our powerful warriors, O Rudra, so may we 
offer to thee our oblations for ever and ever I” (S. lo. a). 
When the eye of the moral agent is not turned in* 
wards, the good he seeks is evidently the external 
good only. On the other hand, when as in the case of 
the Taittinya Upanishad, the internal good comes also 
to be recognised as of no meaner value, we are asked 
to choose both Truth and Law which have moral, 
along with Happiness and Prosperity which have 
material value (S. lo. b). It was thus that even that 
great idealistic philosopher Ysjfiavalkya, when he 
went to the court of King Janaka and was 
asked as to whether he desired wealth and cattle. 
Or victory and controversy, said he wanted both: 
he wanted the cows along with their golden coin, as 
w^ as victory in the argumentative battle with the 
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other {diilosophers in Jannka’s court. The a|)olQgy 
which Yajnavalkya apparently offered for his condruct 
was that “ he was enjoined by his father not to take 
away any wealth without having imparted spiritual 
instruction ” (S. lo. c). It is evident that Yajfta- 
valkya desired both material as well as spiritual good ; 
and in spite of his otherwise supremely idealistic teach- 
ing, he possibly wanted to set an example by showing 
that the consideration of external good caimot be 
entirely ignored even by idealists as constituting a 
moment in the conception of the highest good. 

12. The author of the Taittirlyopnishad goes even 
„ . a step further, and tells us that 

probably there is no distmcticm oi 
kind between physical good and spiritual good, and 
that we may thus regard the two as commensurable 
in terms of each other. In a famous passage he 
makes for us an analysis of the conception of bliss. 
Physical good to him is itself an aspect of “ bliss," 
as spiritual good constitutes the acme of "bliss"; and 
according to that author, there is a scale of values con- 
necting the so-called physical bliss on the one hand 
with the highest spiritual bliss on the other. What, 
according to him, is the unit of measurement ? We are 
told that the unit of measurement may be taken to 
be "the happiness of a young man of noble birth and 
of good learning, who is very swift and firm and strong, 
and to whom is granted the possession of the whde 
earth full of wealth. Of a hundred sudi blisses is 
made the bliss of the human genii ; of a hundred 
blisses of these genii is made the bliss of the divine 
genii ; of a hundred of these latter blisses is made the 
bliss of the fathers ; of a hundred blisses of the fathers 
is made the bliss of the gods who are bom gods ; of a 
hundred of these is made theblissof the gods who have 
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become gods by their actions ; of a hundred such 
blisses is made the bliss of the highest gods ; of a hun- 
dred blisses of these gods is made the bliss of Indra ; 
a hundred blisses of Indra constitute the bliss of 
B^aspati ; of a hundred such blisses is made the bliss 
of Prajapati ; and a hundred blisses of Prajapati make 
the bliss of Brahman : and each time we are told that all 
the blisses, severally and progressively, belong to the 
Sage who is free from all desires ” (S. ii). It is impor- 
tant to note that there is here no distinction of kind 
brought out between physical good on the one hand 
and spiritual bliss on the other, unless of course it were 
intended by the author that the physical good may be 
taken to be as good as naught before the highest bliss. 
That, however, does not seem to be the trend of argu- 
ment by which the beatific calculus is arrived at after 
such labour by the author of the Taittirlyopanishad 
with the help of a physico-mythological scale of 
measurement. It is also equally important to remember 
that all these various blisses are said at all times to 
belong to the Sage who is free from all desires. If, in 
short, desirelessness is to constitute the highest bliss, 
there is no meaning in saying that the highest good 
could be measured in terms of the unit of physical good. 
In any case, it does not seem possible that spiritual 
good can be of the same kind as physical good : the 
two are probably entirely incommensurate, differing 
not in degree but in kind. The bliss of the Sage, who 
has realised Brahman, cannot be measured in terms 
of the physical happiness of any beings whatsoever, 
however highly placed or however divine they may be. 


13 . 


Indeed, there cannot be any physical scale for 
the measurement of spiritual val- 
ues. The bliss of Self-realisation 
is entirely of its own kind, absolutely sui generis. But 


Self*reall8atioii. 
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to cavil at the theory of Self-realisation by saying that 
the Self " is realised ” already, and that therefore there 
is no necessity of “ realising ” the Self seems to us to 
be merely a listless evasion of the true significance of 
Self-realisation. When Canon Rashdall says that the 
Self is realised already, he is speaking about a meta- 
physical fact. On the other hand, when it is said that 
the Self is to be realised, we are asked to take into 
account the whole ethical and mystical process by which 
the allurements of the not-Self naturally ingrained in the 
human being are to be gradually weaned out, and the 
Self to be made to stand in its native purity and gran- 
deur. It is in the doctrine of Self-realisation that the 
ethical and mystical processes meet, a fact to which we 
shall have to allude presently. It need hardly be said 
that by Self-realisation, as the Upanishadic seers 
understand that expression, is meant the unfoldment 
and the visualisation of the Atman within us, instead 
of the incipid and soul-less realisation of the various 
“ faculties " of man, namely, the intellectual, the emo- 
tional and the moral, in which sense Bradley and 
other European moralists have understood that ex- 
pression. The Bnhadaranyakopanishad tells us that 
the Atman, who constitutes the Reality within us 
as without us, is and ought to be the highest 
object of our desire, higher than any phenomenal 
object of love, such as progeny, or wealth, or the like, 
because, the Upanishad tells us, the Atman, being 
the very kernel of our existence, is nearmost to us. 
" If a man may say there is another object of love 
dearer to him than the Atman, and if another replies 
that if there be God overhead he shall destroy his 
object of love, verily it shall so happen as this man 
says. Hence it is that we ought to meditate on 
the Atman as the only object of desire. For him 
who worships the Atman in this way, nothing dear 
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shall ever perish” (S. 12. a). There is a further 
reason why, according to the same Upanishad, the 
Self should be regarded as the highest object of 
desire ; because, when one has attained the Self, there 
are for him no desires left to be fulfilled, and he becomes 
entirely desireless (S. 12. b). But the Upanishadic 
doctrine of Self-realisation implies more than that 
the Atman is the sole object of desire. In a very 
celebrated conversation between YSjnavalkya and 
Maitreyl in the Brihadaranyakopanishad, we are told 
that when Ysjnavalkya wanted to make a partition 
of his estate between his two wives, KatyayanI 
and Maitreyl, Maitreyl chose rather the spiritual 
portion of her husband’s estate, saying “ Supposing 
I obtain the possession of the whole earth full of 
wealth, by that I shall never attain to immortality.” 
” Verily not, ” replied Yajnavalkya, “ thy hfe will 
be only like the life of those who have all kinds 
of convenience for them ; but there is no hope of 
immortality by the mere possession of wealth. ” 
Maitreyl thereupon replied : " What shall I then do 
with that by which I may not grow immortal?” 
" Verily most dear to me art thou, my wife, who art 
talking thus, ” said Yajnavalkya, ‘‘ Come, I shall in- 
struct thee in spiritual wisdom. It is not for the sake 
of the husband, that the husband is dear, but for the 
sake of the Atman ; it is not for the sake of the wife 
that the wife is dear, but for the sake of the Atman ; 
it is not for the sake of the children tHat the children 
are dear, but for the sake of the Atman ; it is not for 
the sake of wealth that wealth is dear, but for the sake 

of the Atman It is not for the sake of ev<^Rrthing 

that everything is dear, but for the sake of the Atman. 
This Atman, O Maitreyl, ought to be seen, ought to 
be heard, ought to be thought about, ought to be me- 
ditated upon ; for it is only when the Atman is seen and' 
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h^d and thought about and meditated upon does dl 
this become verily known '' (S. 13 ). It is important to 
remember that this passage is not to be interpreted in 
the interest of an egoistic theory of morals, as some 
have done, but only in the interest of the theory of 
Self-realisation. We have not to understand that the 
wife or the husband or the sons are dear for one's own 
sake , interpreting the word Atman in an ^oistic 
sense. The word Atman whicl^ comes at the end of 
the passage in the expression Atma va are drashtavyo 
forbids an egoistic interpretation of that word in the 
previous sentences. We are thus obliged to interpret 
the word Atman throughout the passage in the sense 
of the Self proper, the Ultimate Reality, and, therefore, 
to understand that the love that we bear to the wife 
or the husband or the sons is only an aspect of, or a 
reflection of, the love that we bear to the Self. It is, 
in fact, for the sake of the Self that all these things 
become dear to us. This Self the B^adSranyaka 
enjoins upon us to realise by means of contemplation. 


14. The ethical and mystical sides of Sdf-rea- 
lisation are fused together no- 
Tbe ethical and mys- where better than in that ede- 
brated passage from the Chhia- 
dogya Upanishad, where havLog 
started an inquiry as to what it is that induces a 
man to perform actions, and having answered that 
it is the consideration of happiness which impels him 
to do so, — for, we are told, had he experienced unhappi- 
ness in his pursuit, he would not have gone in for the 
actions at aJl, — ^the author of the ChhSndogya Upani- 
ahari comes to tell us that real happiness is the happi' 
nen that one enjoys in the vision of the Infinite, a^ 
that every other kind of happiness is only so-called, 
ao4 of really no value whatsoever as contrasted with 
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it. It thus comes about that, according to the author 
of that Upanishad, there are two radically different 
kinds of happiness, namely what he calls the Great 
and the Small. Great happines^ consists in seeing, 
heal ing, and meditating upon the Atman, Little happi- 
ness consists in seeing, hearing and meditating upon 
other things besides the Atman. Great happiness is im- 
mortal ; Little happiness is perishable. If the ques- 
tion be asked, in what this Great happiness consists, 
the answer may be given, in Herakleitean fashion, 
that it consists in its own greatness, and possibly not 
in its own greatness ! People say that cows and 
horses, elephants and gold, servants and wives, lands 
and houses — these constitute greatness. No, says the 
author, these rest in something else, but the Infinite 
rests in itself. Great happiness is experienced when 
the Infinite is seen above and below, before and be- 
hind, to the right and to the left, and is regarded as 
identical with everything that exists ; when the Being, 
that calls itself the I within us, is reahsed above and 
below, before and behind, to the right and to the left, 
and is regarded as identical with everything that 
exists ; when the Atman is seen above and below, be- 
fore and behind, to the right and to the left and is regard- 
ed as identical with everything that exists. He who thus 
realises the triune unity of the Infinite, the I, and the 
Atman, and experiences the tmth of the sentence So 
Aham Aima, is alone entitled to enjoy the highest 
happine^. One who comes to see this, and think about 
this, and meditate on this, really attains Sw 3 xajya : he 
loves his Self, plays with his Self, enjoys the company 
of his Self, and revels in his Sell (S. 14). In this way, 
according to the Chhandogya Upanishad, the ethical 
Summum Bonum consists in the mystical realisation 
of the triune unity as the goal of the aspirant’s one- 
pointed endeavohr. 

39 
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15 . We must not fail to take account, however, of 

a phase of the theory of the moral 

upenno sm. ^ propounded in the Upa- 

nishads. This is the theory of what we may call 
Supermoralism, the state of being beyond good and 
bad, the ethical counterpart of the metaphysical 
theory of Absolutism. There is, however, a distinc- 
tion between the supermoralism of Bradley and 
Nietzsche on the one hand, and the supermoralism of 
the Upanishads on the other. Neitzsche’s super- 
moralism affects only the superman, who, in the pos- 
session of absolute strength, defies, and therefore rises 
above, all conceptions of good and bad. The Brad- 
le}ran supermoralism affects only the Absolute, which 
in its absoluteness is to be regarded as being beyond 
both good and bad. On the other hand, the Upani- 
shadic supermoralism affects the Individual as well as 
the Absolute, and the Individual only so far as he may 
be regarded as having realised the Absolute in himself. 
The passage from the Kathopanishad which teUs us 
that “ the Absolute is beyond duty and beyond non- 
duty, beyond action and beyond non-action, beyond 
the past and beyond the future," supported likewise 
by the passage from the Chhindogya Upanishad which 
teUs us that “ the bodiless Atman is beyond the reach 
of the desirable and the imdesirable " (S. 15. a), has its 
counterpart in the passage from the Mu^c^opanishad 
which tells us that '' the Moral Agent shakes off all con- 
ceptions of merit and demerit, that is, in other words, 
goes beyond the reach of virtue and vice, and good and 
bad, when he has attained to divine assimilation after 
realising the golden-coloured Being who is the lord 
and governor of all" (S. 13. b). Similarly, we are told 
in the Bphad&anyakopanishad that the Atman 
who lives in the citadel of our heart, and who is the Imrd 
and protector of all, grows ndtber great by good acticms 
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nor small by evil actions (S. i6. a), while he who con- 
templates upon this Atman himsdf attains a like vir- 
tue, when his greatness ceases to grow by good actions, 
or diminish by bad actions (S. i6. b). These passa- 
ges tell us that the Moral Agent goes beyond the reach 
of good and bad, when and only so far as he has attained 
to likeness with, or becomes merged in, the Atman, who 
is himself, metaphysically speaking, beyond the reach 
of good and bad. 

Ill — ^P ractical Ethics 


Vlrtnet In the Bri- 
adaranyaka. 


16, We have discussed hitherto the theories of the 
Moral Standard and the Moral 
Ideal which have been advanced 
in the Upanishads. We shall now 
go on to a consideration of the practical side of 
Ethics, namely the enumeration and inculcaticm of 
certain virtues in the various Upanishads. And 
first, about the three cardinal virtues which are 
enumerated in the B^adSranyakopanishad. There 
we are told how " once upon a time the gods, 
men, and demons all went to their common hither, 
Prajapati, and asked him to communicate to them the 
knowledge which he possessed. To the gods, Prajapati 
commtmicated the syllable Da, and having asked them 
whether they had understood what he had said to 
them, received the answer that they had under- 
stood that they were asked to practice self-control 
(DSmyata), upon which Prajapati expressed satisfac- 
tion. To the men he also communicated the syllable 
Da, and after having asked them whether they had 
understood what he had said to them, received the 
answer that they had understood that they should prac- 
tise charity (Datta), upon which Prajapati said he was 
satisfied. To the !^demons likewise, Prajapati commu' 
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nicated the syllable Da, and having asked them whe- 
ther they had understood what he had said to them, 
received the answer that they had understood that 
they should practise compassion (Dayadhvam), upon 
which Prajapati expressed satisfaction again ”(S. 17 . a). 
Even though thus Prajapati gave the same instruction 
to the different inquirers, they understood the import 
of the instruction according to their different capacities, 
and learnt what was for them the right thing to do. 
We are told by the author of the Upanishad that " when 
the celestial voice, the Thunderbolt, repeats Da, Da, 
Da, it intends to communicate the three different sets of 
virtues, namely. Self-control, Charity, and Compassion.” 
These, then, are the three cardinal virtues for people 
who are bom with the Sattvika, the Rajasa and the 
Tamasa elements predominating in them. To those 
who, like the gods, occupy an elevated position, 
the divine voice says : ” Be self-controlled, for other- 
wise, out of your elation, you might do acts of un- 
kindness.” To those who are in the position of men, 
equals among equals, the divine voice says : "Be 
charitable, and love your fellows.” To those, again, 
who, like the demons, have in them the capacity 
of doing infinite harm, the divine voice says: “Be 
compassionate. Be kind to those with whom you would 
otherwise be cruel.” Thus we are told in the above 
passage that Self-control, Charity, and Compassion con- 
stitute the three different cardinal virtues for the three 
different sets of people, each one of them having a 
certain predominating psychological temperament. 

17. So far about the Brihadaranyakopanishad. In 
the Chhandogya Upanishad we 
theChhando^y*. With a different hst of vir- 

tues in the conversation betwerai 
Ghoia Aiigirasa and Knsh^, the son of Devaki. 
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Who this Krishna was, and what the purport 
of the instruction which Ghora Ahgirasa imparted 
to Krishna might be taken to be, we have had 
occasion to consider in a previous chapter. At present 
we are concerned merely with the list of virtues that 
are enumerated there, and their ethical significance. 
We are told that the chief virtues of man are austerity, 
charity, straightforwardness, harmlessness, and truth- 
fulness ; these according to Ghora Ahgirasa constitute 
the chief virtues of man (S. 17. b). We have already 
seen the analogy which the enumeration of these vir- 
tues bears to the enumeration of a similar list of vir- 
tues in the Bhagavadgita (XVI. 1.2). Then, in the 
Cbhandogya Upanishad again, a little later on, we 
find the mention of the five chief different sins of which 
man is capable. We are told there that “ he who 
steals gold, he who drinks vine, he who pollutes the 
bed of his teacher, he who kills a Brahmin, all these 
go down to perdition ; likewise also he, who even asso- 
ciates vith them ” (S. 17. c). In this passage we 
are told what were regarded, by the Upanishadic 
seers, the five chief different kinds of sin. The 
thief, the drunkard, the adulterer, the Brahmocide, 
and the man who associates with them, are all re- 
garded as worthy of capital punishment : this is very 
much like the later injunctions in Manu and Yajna- 
valkya (III. 5. 227), where the same crimes are des- 
cribed as the greatest of all sins. 

18 . The Taittirlya Upanishad is evidently the most 
hortatory of all the Upanishads. 
ceji'in Uie TaSir^a.' adopts a deUbcrately didactic 

tone, and impresses a number of 
virtues to be observed, the study and teaching of the 
Sacred Scriptures forming the burthen of the discourse. 
We are asked to respect the Law, to tell the Truth, to 
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practise Penance, Self-control, and Tranquillity, to offer 
ceremonial as well as daily Oblations to the Fire, to 
receive guests with Hospitality, to practise Humanity, 
and to Increase and Multiply. We are also told the 
opinions of three different moralists, each of whom 
insisted upon a special virtue. The sage Satya- 
vachas REthItara taught the virtue of Truth. The 
sage Taponitya PauruSishti insisted upon the virtue 
of Penance. Finally, the sage Naka Maudgalya said 
that there was no virtue higher than the Study and 
Teaching of the Sacred Books, for that, he said, consti- 
tuted penance — ^that verily constituted penance (S. i8.). 
On the other hand, a little further on, we have in the 
same Upanishad a direct moral advice imparted by the 
teacher to the out-going pupil. When the pupil has 
finished the course of his studies at his master’s house, 
the master by way of a parting advice, tells him to 
speak the Truth, to respect the Law, and not to swerve 
from the Study of the Vedas ; after having offered to 
the preceptor the kind of wealth he would choose, 
he should go out into the world to marry and to 
produce children, so that the family lineage may not 
be broken. The pupil is further advised not 
to swerve from the duties that are due to the Gods 
and the Fathers ; to regard the Mother as his god ; to 
regard the Father as his god ; to regard the Preceptor 
as his god ; to regard the Guest as his god. In gene- 
ral, the pupil is advised only to perform those actions 
which might be regarded as faultless by the society. 
Those, says the Spiritual Teacher, who are higher than 
ourselves in Brahminhood, should be respected "by 
giving a seat” — an expression which is otherwise inter- 
preted as impl 3 dng also that "in the presmce of such, 
not a word should be breathed by the disciple.” Finally, 
the Teacher imparts to his disciple the various con- 
ditions of Charity : Charity should be practised with 
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Faith, and not with Un-Faith, with Magnanimity, with 
Modesty, with Awe, and with S 3 anpathy (S. 19 ). We 
thus see how the author of the Taittirlya Upanishad 
enumerates the different virtues that are necessary 
for practical life. 

19. More, however, than any of the other virtues, 

Truth seems to find particular 
Virtue. favour With the Upamshdic seers. 

Illustrations of this virtue are 
scattered in the various Upanishads. When auda- 
cious potentates speak from the viceregal chair that 
in Indian Scriptures there does not seem to be any 
consideration made of the supreme virtue of Truth, 
it were much to be wished that they had studied 
the Upanishads, where Truth is inculcated as the 
supreme virtue, before they made their daring state- 
ments. In a famous passage of the ChhSndogya 
Upanishad we are told how Satyakama, the son of 
one Jabala, who had led a wanton life in her youth, 
asked his mother when he came of age, as to who 
it was from whom he was bom, liow the mother 
answered that she could only tell him that he was 
bom of her though she was not quite sure from 
what father he was bom, how when Satyakama 
went to his spiritual teacher in order to get himself 
initiated, he was asked by the teacher as to what 
family it was from which he had come, how the 
youth Satyakima gave a straightforward reply saying 
that he did not really know from what family he had 
come, but that he only knew his mother’s name, and 
that she had told him that she did not know from 
what father he was bom, herself having led a very 
wanton life in her youth. " Heigh !” exclaimed the 
spiritual teaeher to Satyak&ma, ’'these words could 
not some from a man who was not bom of a Br ahmin 
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Come, I shall initiate you, because you have not 
swen'cd from the Truth ” (S. zo). This story tells us 
how even the son of a wanton girl could be elevated 
to the position of a Brahmin merely for having told 
the pure and unadulterated Truth. Then, again, in 
that same Upanishad, we are told how Truth has the 
power of saving a man even from death, for Truth, we 
are told, is merely the counterpart of Reality. “ When 
a man who has committed theft is brought hand- 
cuffed to the place of trial, they heat an axe for him, 
and if he has really committed the theft, then he covers 
himself with untruth, catches hold of the axe and is 
burnt to death. On the other hand, if he has not 
committed the theft, he covers himself with truth, 
catches hold of the axe, and is not burnt at all, but 
acquitted ” (S. 21). This is how they used to distin- 
guish the culprit from the true man in ancient times. 
Whatever may be said in modem times of the efhcacy 
of such a trid, the fact remains that underlying the 
idea of this trial, there lies an unshakable belief in the 
power of Truth. Be true and fear not. Your strength 
would be as the strength of ten, if only your heart is 
pure. On the other hand, if you hide the canker of 
Untruth in your bosom, in mortal fear 5^ou shall walk 
even in the midday sun. Of like import is the utter- 
ance of Bharadvaja in the Prasnopanishad where we 
are told that if a man may tell the Untruth he shall be 
dried up from the very roots ; hence it is, he says, he 
dare not tell the Untruth (S. 22. a). On the other 
hand, the Mundakopanishad tells us, that Truth alone 
becomes victorious in the world, and not a lie ; by 
Truth is paved the path of the gods, by which travel 
the sages, who have all their desires fulfilled, to where lies 
the highest Repository of Truth (S. 22. b) . This is bow 
tbe'practtee of Truth as a moral virtue enables one tc 
retcii the Absolute. Finally, hi the eonveriatioii 
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between NSrada and Sanatkumara. when N^rada had 
gone to his teacher to receive instruction from him in 
r^ard to the nature of Truth, the teacher answered it 
was only when a man had realised the Ultimate that he 
might be said to tell the Truth, while other truths were 
truths only by sufferance (S. 22. c). This is verily in the 
spirit of tile jesting Pilate who asked what truth was, 
and would not stay for an answer. While, however, 
Pilate expressed a doubt as to the nature of truth, 
Sanatkumara gives a more positive interpretation of 
it when he says that ultimate Truth is to be foimd only 
in the attainment of ReaUty. What people call truth 
is really no Truth at all. It is Truth only by sufferance. 
Thus we see how Truth is regarded by the ChhSndogya 
Upanishad as the ultimate moral correlate of the real- 
isation of the Absolute. 


Freedom of the Will. 


20. We next come to the treatment of the 
problem of the Freedom of the 
Will. It may be easily admitted 
that a proper discussion of this problem requires 
a very high stage in the development of moral 
philosophy ; hence there is not much wonder if the 
treatment of the problem of the Freedom of the Will in 
the Upanishads is but scanty. There are, however, a 
few remarks showing a rather acute insight in regard 
to the problem, and we must not fail to give the credit 
for them to the Upanishadic philosophers. The Bp- 
hadarapyakopanishad tells us that man is merely a 
conglomeration of desire, will, and action: “as his 
desire is, so is his will ; as is his will, so is the 
action that he performs ; as his action is, so 
is the fruit that he procures for himself “(S. 23). 
There is here a very clever discussion of the 
relation between desire, wiU, action, and the effect 
of action — a contribution indeed of the Upani^dio 
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sages to the Psychology of the Moral Self. In the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad, again, we have the enunciation 
of a theological determinism, inasmuch as we are told 
there that man is but a puppet in the hands of God, who 
makes him do good actions if he wishes him to rise, 
and bad actions if he wishes him to fall (S. 24. a). 
This is a regular denial of the freedom of man, and we 
are told that man does not possess true freedom at all 
as moral philosophy imderstands that expression. On 
the other hand, in the Chh^dogya Upanishad, we are 
told that even though true freedom cannot be said 
to belong to man before the reahsation of Atman, 
still we can say that it does belong to him after that 
realisation. Man in the foolishness of the contempla- 
tion of his small success regards himself to be the lord of 
all he surveys ; he beheves that he may be the master 
of any situation m which he may be placed, and that 
he may compel nature any time to bend to his sove- 
reign will ; but events in hfe prove that these are after 
all false expectations, and that even though a httle 
freedom may be granted to man in small matters, he 
is yet not free in the highest sense of the term. Pent 
up within the gaol, he thinks Uke a prisoner that he 
is free ; but he is free only to drink and eat and not to 
move about. Like a falcon to whose foot a string is 
tied, he can only fly in the limited sphere described 
by the length of the tether, but he is bound beyond 
tha t r^on. Similarly, man may vainly imagine that 
he is free to do any actions he pleases, but his freedom 
is the freedom of the tethered falcon. The Chhando- 
gya Upanishad tells us that it is only when we 
have known the Atman that there is freedom for 
us in all the worlds ; but if we have not known the 
Atman, there is no freedom for us at all (S. 24, b). 
The same Upanishad tells us again a little later, that 
wh« w« have known the Atman we can obtain an/ 
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object we please, thus testifying to the sovereignty of 
man’s will over nature, which proceeds from the reali- 
sation of the Atman (S. 24. c). Finally, even though 
there is no discussion in the early Upanishads of the 
conflict of motives which leads to the moral choice, 
stiU in the Muktikopanishad we have a passage where 
we are told that 4 he river of desire runs between the 
banks of good and bad, but that, by the effort of our 
will, we should compel it to move in the direction of 
the good (S. 25) — a contribution, though a belated one, 
to the psychological aspect of the problem of freedom. 

21 . What is now the Ideal of the Upanishadic Sage ? 

^ ^ It may be seen by reference to the 
progress of the argument in the 
Chapter that moral values are by the Upanishadic 
seers almost invariably linked with mystical values 
and that just as there can be no true mysticism unless 
it is based upon the sure foundation of morality, so 
morality to be perfect must end in the mystical atti- 
tude. In the Upanishads, there is no mere moral 
agent whose morality does not consummate in mystical 
realisation. Thus, the Upanishadic Sage differs on the 
one hand from the Stoic Sage, who represents in him- 
self the acme of moral perfection connected with an 
intellectual contemplation instead of a mystical rea- 
lisation of the Absolute. On the other hand, he differs 
from the Christian Sage, who no doubt sticks rightly to 
the triadic norm of conduct, faith, hope, and charity, 
but who centres his hopes for mystical perfection in 
a heteros — Jesus Christ — and not in himself. The 
Upanishadic Sage believes in the possibility of greater 
or less mystical realisation for every being according to 
the greater or less worth of his character, belief, and 
endeavour : he sees the Atman in all, and sees the 
Atman alone. The T^opanishad tells us that " for a 
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man to whom all these beings have become the 
Atman, what grief, what infatuation, can there pos- 
sibly be, when he has seen the unity in all things ?” 
(S. 36. a). He has gone to the end of sorrow, and has 
tom asunder the ether-like skin of desire that had so 
long enveloped him in darkness and despair (S. 26.b). 
All his desires have been at an end, because he has 
attained to the fulfilment of the highest desire, namely 
the realisation of the Atman (S. 26. c). As drops of 
water may not adhere to the leaf of a lotus, even so 
may sin never contaminate him (S. 26. d). There is no 
feeling of repentance for him ; he never bethinks him- 
self as to why it was that he did not do good actions, 
or why he did only evil ones (S. afi.e). He has come 
to learn of the nature of Reality, and has thus gone be- 
yond the reach of these duals (S. 26. f). If ever any- 
body may intend evil to him, or try to persecute him, 
his hopes will be shattered, as anything dashing itself 
against an impenetrable rock may shatter itself to 
pieces, for, verfiy, the Sage is an impenetrable rock 
(S. 27). He has attained to eternal tranquillity, be- 
cause as the Upanishad puts it, he has “ collected " 
the Godhead (S. 28. a). All his senses along with the 
mind and intellect have become motionless on account 
of the contemplation of the Absolute in the process of 
Yoga (S. 28. b), and having realised the Atman, he has 
found eternal happiness everywhere (S. 28. c). How 
this mystical perfection can be attained, and how 
morality may thus culminate in mysticism, will form 
the theme of our next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INTIMATIONS OF SELF-REALISATION 

1. In a previous Chapter we have seen how the 
PhttosopbyistoMya- Upanishadic seers arrived at the 
tidun aa Knowiadge is conception of a Unitary Atman 
to Being. who fills the whole world of 

nature as of mind, from whom the world comes into 
being, in whom the world lives, and into whom the 
world is finally absorbed. It is this conception of 
Atman which we saw to be the quintessence of the phi- 
losophical teachings of the Upanishads ; it is this con- 
ception which enables us to bridge over the disputes 
between the various contending theological schools ; 
and finally, it is this conception which gives a proper 
place to the various constructions of reality in the 
ultimate explanation of things. We also suggested 
in that Chapter that the Upamshack afforded a prac- 
tical lesson for the realisation of Atman. They are 
not content with merely constructing an intellectual 
explanation of Reedity, but suggest means for the prac- 
tical attainment of it. It is true that, in the very 
nature of things, the problem of Self-realisation could 
not be expected to be expounded m a dehberate fa- 
shion by the Upanishadic Seers. They only throw 
hints and suggest the way for realising the ^If, only 
too cognizant of the fact that any description of the 
great mystic experience by word of mouth would faU 
short of reality, as much as any mediate, intellectual, 
or expressible knowledge would fall short of immediate, 
intuitive, first-hand experience. There is the 
same gulf between the expression of an experioice 
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and the enjoyment of it, as there is between knowledge 
and being. Nevertheless, mystic experience has it- 
self to be suggested and communicated in a concealed 
fashion so as to enable the seekers after mystic life 
in their otherwise dark journey to know the Ijunp- 
posts on the mystic way. It is thus that we find in 
the various Upanishads mystical intimations of the 
realisation of the Self, which are hidden like jewels 
beneath an intellectual exterior, and which he alone 
who has the eye for them can discern to be of im- 
measurable value. 


l*he Lower Know- 
ledge and the Higher 
Knowledge. 


The Upanishadic seers fully realise the fact 
that no amount of mere intel- 
lectual equipment would enable 
us to intuitively apprehend Rea- 
lity. They draw the same dis- 
tinction between Apara Vidya and Pars VidyS, bet- 
ween lower and higher knowledge, as the Greek philo- 
sophers did between Doxa and EpistemS, between 
opinion and truth. The Mundakopanishad tells us that 
there are two different kinds of knowledge to be known, 
one the higher, the other, the lower knowledge. Of these 
the lower knowledge is the knowledge of the Vedas, 
of grammar, of etymology, of metre, of the science 
of the heavens ; while the higher knowledge is that by 
which alone the imperishable Being is reached (S. i. a). 
The same typical distinction between the way of know- 
ledge and the way of realisation is brought out in a 
conversation between Narada and Sanatkumara, 
where N^ada, the spiritual disciple, goes to his 
Teacher to learn the science of realisation. Asked to 
say what branches of knowledge he has hitherto 
studied, Narada tells Sanatkumara that he has stu- 
died all the Vedas, as well as all history and mytho- 
logy ; he has studied the science of the manes, mathe- 
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matics, the science of portents, the science of time, 
logic, ethics, the science of the gods, the science of 
Brahman, the science of the demons, the science of 
weapons, astronomy, as well as the science of charms, 
and fine arts. But he tells his master that grief fills 
him that so much knowledge is not competent to land 
him beyond the ocean of sorrow. He has studied 
only the different Mantras ; but he has not known the 
Self. He has known erewhile from persons revered 
like his Spiritual Teacher that he alone is able to go 
beyond the ocean of sorrow who can cross it by the 
saving bund of Atman. Would his Spiritual Teacher 
enable him to cross over the ocean of ignorance and 
grief? (S. I. b). This passage brings into rehef the 
distinction between the lower knowledge and the 
higher knowledge, and sets the knowledge of Self on 
such a high pedestal indeed that all intellectual know- 
ledge seems to be merely verbal jugglery, or an utter 
weariness of the flesh, as contrasted with it. Finally, 
the extremely practical character of the Upanishachc 
Seers towards the problem of Self-reahsation is ex- 
hibited in the Kenopanishad, where we are told that the 
end of life may be attained only if the Self were to be 
realised even while the body lasts ; for if Self-know- 
ledge does not come while the body lasts, one cannot 
even so much as imagine what ills may be in store for 
him after death (S. 2. a). The same idea is urged 
with a slightly different emphasis in the Kathopani- 
shad, where we are told that unless a man is able to 
realise the Self while the body lasts, he must needs 
have to go from life to hfe through a series of incarna- 
tions (S. 2. b). 

3 . The question now arises — if the Atman is capable 
of being realised even while the body lasts, why is it that 
all people do not realise him in their life-time, or yet 
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again, if he can be realised some, what can we re- 
gard to be their qualifications for 
that realisation ? The Upanishads 
abound in references to the quali- 
fications necessary for the spiritual life. The first 
quality requisite for a spiritual aspirant is, the Katho- 
panishad tells us, introversion : “ Our senses have 
been created by God with a tendency to move out- 
wards. It is for this reason that man looks outside 
himself rather than inside himself. Rarely a wise 
man, who is desu-ous of immortal hfe, looks to his 
inner Self with his eye turned inwards ” (S. 3. a). 
The same out-moving tendency of the senses is em- 
phasised in the 3 vetaivataropanishad, where we are 
told that the individual self lives pent up in its cita- 
del of nine doors with a tendency to flutter every time 
outside its prison-house (S. 3. b). In order to bend 
the wand to the other extreme, it thus seems neces- 
sary for the spiritual aspirant at the outset to entirely 
shut himself up to the outside world so as to be able 
to look entirely within himself. This is the stage of 
introversion. After “introversion” comes “catharsis.” 


The Kathopanishad tells us that unless a man has 
stopped from domg wrong, unless he has entirely com- 
posed himself, it may not be possible for him, however 
highly-strung his intellect may be, to reach the Self 
by force of mere intellect (S. 4. a). The Mun 4 akopa- 
nishad insists upon truth and the life of penance, right 
insight and the life of celibacy, as essential conditions 
for the unfoldment of the Self within us (S.4.b). The 
Kathbpanishad brings into reUef the non-intellectual, 
in the sense of the super-intellectual, character 
of Self-realisation, when it declares that the Self can 
be reached neither by much discourse, nor by keen 
intellect, nor by polymathy (S. 4. c). The Tfevfisyo- 
panishad in a very famous passage inculcates the same 
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iQgophobia as in the Kathopanishad, when it tells us 
that knowledge is even more dangerous than ignorance, 
inasmuch as those who pursue the path of ignorance 
go after death to a region of pitchy darkness, while 
those who pride themselves upon their possession of 
knowledge go to greater darkness still (S. 4. d). The 
Mun<^opanishad points out that the Atman can 
not be realised by a man who has not sufficient grip 
and taiadty to lead the severe life of spirituality, 
nor can he be reached by a man whose life is a 
bundle of errors (S. 4. e). The same Upanishad gives 
further characteristics of the life of Self-realisation. 
“ Unless a man feels disgusted with the worlds to 
which his actions may bring him, and unless he be- 
lieves firmly that the world which is beyond the reach 
of actions can never be obtained by any actions how- 
soever good,” unless, in other words, he r^ards the 
life of Self-realisation as uniquely superior to the 
life of action, ” he has no right to enter into the 
spiritual world, to seek which he must forthwith 
go in a humble spirit, fuel in hand, to a Spiritual 
Teacher who has realised the Self ” (S. 4, f). We thus 
see that, for the realisation of the Self, the Upanishads 
inculcate a life of introversion, with an utter disgust 
for the world and catharsis from sins, a spirit of 
humbleness, and a life of tranquillity, truth, penance, 
insight, strength, and right pursuit. Unless these 
conditions are fulfilled, the aspirant after spiritual life 
may never hope to realise the Self. 


4 . When the equipment in moral virtues is thus 
being perfected, the next step in 
the path of Self-realisation is ini- 
tiation by a worthy Spiritual 
Teacher. Time and oft have the 
Upaaidiads inisted upon the necessity of initiatioQ 


NecoMlty of Initia- 
iton by a Spiritual Tea- 
dier« 
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by a Guru. SatyakSjna in the ChhSndogya Upar 
nishad is merely voicing the opinions of mauy 
when be tells his teacher that he has hoard 
erewhUe from , people as revered as his own spiritual 
-teacher tluLt unless one be initiated by a Guru in 
the path of Self-realisation, one cannot attain the 
goal of mystic life (S. 5. a). The Kafhopanishad 
believing in the natural descent of spiritual knowledge 
from a higher to a lower level tells us that “ unless the 
spiritual teacher be really of a superior calibre, spirit- 
knowledge would be hard of attainment, and 
again, that unless the initiation comes from a Spiritual 
Teacher who has realised his identity with the Self, 
There can be no knowledge of the subtle path which 
transcends ah power of logic and argumentation. 
Let -.us not divert our intellect into wrong ways by 
mere lQgic<hopping ; for, how can we hope to attain 
to the knowledge of Atman unless we are initiated by 
another'*? (S. 5. b). “Arise,” says the same 
Upanisbad in another passage, “Awake, and learn 
hrem those who are better than ye ; for the path of 
realisation i$ as hard to tread as the edge of a razor. 

wisely have sages called it an inaccessible path ” 
(S. 5. c). These and other passages make it clear 
that the knowledge of Self could not be attained by 
an individual striving for himself on his own behalf ; 
for, we are told, the knowledge is so subtle and 
mystic that nobody comd by his own individual 
effort ever hope to attain it. Secondly, it is necessary 
that the Teacher to whom we go to seek wisdom must 
have realised his identity with the ultimate Self. For, 
unless the Teacher has realised such an identity, unless, 
in other words, he stands on the lofty pedestal of 
unitive experience, the knowledge which be can impart 
can never be expected to be fructified in any indivi- 
dual win reoeivee it. ZXifubt has (Centimes been aa- 
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pressed as to the necessity of ha\dng a spiritual teacher 
from whom to leam spiritual wisdom. Why, it is 
contended, may we not hope to attain it by reference 
to books ? Persons who put forth this objection must 
remember what Plato said about the comparative 
value of the knowledge to be obtained from books, and 
the knowledge to be obtained from a teacher by word 
of mouth. The first is entirely lifeless ; the second is 
the outcome of the full-fledged life of the master. 
This makes aU the difference in the world ; foi, books 
can never be expected to solve the actual difficulties in 
the path of Self-realisation, while a Teacher who has 
walked on the path may take his aspiring disciple 
from step to step on the ladder of spiritual perfection. 


5 . There is a very interesting parable in the Chhin- 

dogya Upanishad to illustrate 

Spiritual Teacher from step to step 
on the path of Self-realisation. There we are told 
how a man was once led away from his country, 
namely the Gandharas, by some robbers who took him, 
with his eyes covered, to a very lonely and uninhabit- 
ed place, and there left him to roam as best he might 
in any direction he pleased ; how, as he was piteously 
crying for help and instruction to be able to reach his 
original home, he was told by a person who suddenly 
happened to come there, " Go in that direction : in 
that direction are the Gandharas and how, there- 
upon, exercising his intelligence as best as he could, 
he asked his way from village to village on his return 
journey, and finally came back after much travail to 
his original home (S. 6). This parable of the blind- 
folded man is as full of spiritual wisdom as the parable 
of the cave in the Republic of Plato. It exhibits in a 
very t3rpical fashion the whole process of tlM original 
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benightment of the Soul and its later illumination. Our 
real country is the country of Brahman, from which 
we are led away by the thieves, namely, the passions, 
into the forest of utter ignorance, with our eyes blind- 
folded by lust for unreal things. Then we cry aloud 
and piteously that some help may come, which may 
give us more light and lead us back to Brahman. 
Suddenly, we meet with a Spiritual Teacher, probably 
as the consequence of our having previously perform- 
ed meritorious actions. The Teacher imparts to us 
knowledge of the way to our original home, and then, 
exercising our faculties as best we may, we go from 
stage to stage in the spiritual path until we reach 
back the country of Brahman which was our original 
home. 


6. There are, however, certain necessary precau- 
tions which must be observed by 
the Spiritual Teacher before he 
spiritual wiadom. imparts the mystic knowledge to 

his aspiring disciple. The Mun- 
4akopnishad teUs us that unless a disciple has perfomed 
such a difficult task as that of carrying fire over his 
head, his Spiritual Teacher should not impart the 
knowledge of the mystic way to him (S. 7. a). The 
passage which gives this admonition is also otherwise 
interpreted as embod5dng the principle that no man 
has the right of entrance into the mystic path unless he 
is a “ shaveling.” This implies that only a SamnySsin 
can be a worthy student of the spiritual science. We 
have no intention to discredit the order of SamnySsa, 
but we may say that other passages from the Upani- 
shads do not always describe Samny 3 sa as being the 
only fit mode of life for receiving m3^tic wisdom. 
The ChhSndogya Upanishad tells us that “ mystic 
knowledge may be imparted to either the eldest son; 
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or to a worthy disciple who has lived with his master 
for a long time, but to none else. Not even a treasure 
which fills the whole sea-girt earth would be a suffi- 
cient recompense for communicating mystic knowledge” 
(S. 7. b). The passage from the ^veta^vataropanishad 
which is a comparatively later passage, and which in- 
troduces the word ” Bhakti ” for the first time in 
Upanishadic literature, tells us that unless the disciple 
has absolute Faith (Bhakti) in God as in the Master, 
the spiritual secret should not be imparted to him 
(S. 7. c). We thus see how a Spiritual Teacher must be 
very jealous of imparting the knowledge of the 
m3'stic path. The Bhagavadgita (XVIII. 67), taking up 
the same word Bhakti, later tells us that the m5rstic 
knowledge should not be imparted to one who does 
not make himself worthy of it by long penance, who 
has no faith either in Gk)d or the Master, who has no 
desire to listen to the spiritual wisdom, or else who 
harbours within himself an antagonism to spiritual 
knowledge. 


7 . The actual means of meditation which a Spiri- 


Meditation by means 
of Om>theway to Real- 
isation. 


tual Teacher imparts to his disci- 
ple is described unanimously in 
the Upanishads as being the sym- 
bol Om. It is also to be noticed 


that Om is described as not merely the supreme 
means of meditation, but the goal to be reached 
by the meditation itself. The Om occupies in Indian 
philosophy the same position which the Logos oc- 
cupies in Christology. The Upanishads repeat from 
time to time the efficacy of meditation by means 
of the supreme symbol, ” The word which the 
Vedas declare and which is the subject of all aus- 
terities, desiring which men lead the life of religious stu- 
dentship, that word, I tell thee, is briefly Om ; that 
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word is the Supreme Brahman ; that word is the 
Supreme S5nnbol ; that word is the Supreme Support ” 
(S. 8. a). In these terms does the Kathopanishad 
identify the means of meditation with the goal to be 
reached by it ; the s3mbol, in short, stands for both the 
means and the end of spiritual life. The ChhSndogya 
Upanishad declares that all speech is interwoven 
on this S5mbol Om, in the same manner as 
the leaves of a tree are woven together on 
a stalk (S. 8. b). The Mundakopanishad tells us by 
the help of a very happy simile that ” we should take 
into our hand the bow of the Upanishads, and put upon 
it the arrow of the Soul, sharpened by devotion. We 
should next stretch it with concentrated attention, and 
penetrate the mark which is the Supreme Brahman. 
The mystic s5mibol Om is the bow ; the arrow is the 
Soul ; and Brahman is the mark to be pierced. We 
should penetrate it with undistracted attention, so that 
the arrow may become one with the mark ” (S. 9). 
We are told here how devotion is necessary for tiie 
whetting of the point of the arrow, how concentrated 
attention and imdistracted effort are necessary for 
making the arrow of the Soul pierce the target of 
Brahman, how, finally, the arrow is to become so 
absorbed in the target that it ceases to exist as a 
separate entity. If unitive life is to be expressed by 
any metaphor, — and all verbal expressions, it must 
be remembered, fall short of the experience of reality, 
— the metaphor of the arrow and the target invented 
by the Mun^kopanishad must be considered a very 
happy one, as most fittingly characterising the commu- 
nion of the lower and the higher selves so as to involve 
the utter destruction of the separate indinduality of 
the lower self. Further, the Om has not merely an 
individual, but a cosmic efficacy as well. It not 
merely serves to help the meditation of the uuhvidual 
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person, but the Sun himself, we are told, travels the 
univeree, singing the symbol Om (S. lo). Finally, 
the moral efhcacy of meditation by means of Oin is 
brought out in the Prasnopanishad where SatyakSma 
inquires of his teacher as to what happens to a man by 
his continuing to meditate by means of that symbol 
till the hour of his death, and the answer is 
given that " just as a snake is relieved of its slough, 
similarly is the man who meditates on Om relieved of 
his sins, and, by the power of his chants, is lifted to 
the highest world where he beholds the Person who 
informs the body, and who stands supreme above any 
living complex whatsoever ” (S. ii). 

8. The Min^ukya Upanishad supplies us withji 
unique exaltation of Om and its 
spiritual significance. We are told 
tliere that Om consists not mere- 
ly of the three morae A U M , which it might 
easily be seen to contain, but that it con- 
tains also a fourth mora-less part. The reason for 
this four-fold division of Om lies manifestly in 
the author’s intention of bringing into correspondence 
with the parts of Om the states of consciousness 
on the one hand, and the kinds of soul on the 
other. The Om is supposed to represent in miniature 
the various states of consciousness, as well as the 
various kinds of soul. Thus, on the one hand, it 
stands for the state of wakefulness, the state of dream, 
and the state of deep-sleep, as well as tlie supreme 
self-conscious state which is called the Turya. On the 
other hand, it stands for the different kmds of soiil, 
namely the Vai^vanara, the Taijasa, the PrSjha, 
as well as the fourth, namely the Atman. The 
inora-less part of Om has correspondence with the 
fouctb dimeasioo of psychology, namely the Tivygk 
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as well as with the fourth dimension of metaphysics, 
namely the|Atman. The Vai^vanara is the enjoyer 
of gross things, as the Taijasa is the enjoyer of the 
subtle. The Prajna is described as the equivalent of 
what philosophy calls God, “ the Lord of all, the all- 
knowing, the inner controller of all, the origin and end 
of all beings.” Contrasted with these stands the 
Atman, which is the Manc^ukyan equivalent of what 
philosophy calls the Absolute. It is described as 
” neither inwardly nor outwardly cognitive, nor yet 
on both sides together. It is not a cognition-mass, 
and is neither knower nor not-knower. It is invisi- 
ble, impractiable, incomprehensible, indescribable, un- 
thinkable, and unpointable. Its essence is the know- 
ledge of its own self. It negates the whole ex- 
panse of the universe, and is tranquil and bliss- 
ful and without a second” (S. 12 ). The spiritual 
significance of the psycho-metaphysical correspon- 
dence of the parts of Om lies in the great help 
that is supposed to be given by meditation on it in in- 
tuiting the Atman in the Turya state of consciousness 
after a negation of the other kinds of Soul in the other 
states of consciousness. Nowhere else as in the 
Man^ukya Upanishad do we find such an exaltation 
of Om, and the great value for spiritual life of medita- 
tion by means of that symbol. 

9. The aim of the Upanishads is a practical one, 

PracticofYoa.. scattered through- 

out the Upanishads certain 
hints for the practical realisation of the Godhead 
by means of Yoga. In the 6veta4vataropanishad 
we are told that our body should be regarded as 
the lower stick and meditation on Prapava as the upper 
one, and that by rubbing together these two sticks, 
ape.teve to c|iufb out the fire of God that is hidden 
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in us (S. 13. a). The reference to the body and 
the Pranava as the lower and the upper sticks 
in the process of spiritual churning which we meet 
with in this passage of the ^vetaivataropanishad 
is a remarkable one, as it enables us to interpret 
correctly another passage from the Kathopanishad, 
where a reference to the sticks is to be met with 
again, and where we are told that just as the 
earthly fire is ensconced within the two churning 
sticks like a foetus in the womb of a pregnant 
woman, and just as this fire is to be worshipped 
with offerings day after day by people who keep 
awake for that purpose, similarly in between the two 
sticks in the practice of Yoga, — ^namely, as we can now 
interpret the expression by reference to the ^veta§- 
vatara, the body and the Pranava, — between these 
sticks is ensconced the spiritual fire, which we 
have to worship day after day by keepmg our -elves 
awake, and giving it the offerings of the psychical tenden- 
cies in us (S. 13. b). This passage in the Kathopani- 
shad can also be interpreted in another way, as we 
find a little later on in the same Upanishad that the 
two sticks in the process of Yoga may also be regarded 
as the upper breath and the lower breath, the Prana 
and the Apana, and that between the two is seated the 
beautiful God whom all our senses worship (S. 14, a). 
Instead of regarding the two Aranis as the body and 
the Pranava as in the Sveta^vataropanishad, we might 
as weU take them to mean the upper and the lower 
breaths, in between which is seated the beautiful Atman; 
and a reference from the Mundakopanishad is also not 
wanting, where we are told that the mind for its puri- 
fication is dependent upon the Pranas, and that it is 
only when the mind is purified after an initial control 
of the Pranas that the Atman reveals himself 
(S. I4. b). 

43 
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10. The Yoga doctrine in the ^vetSSvataropani- 
shad is a more developed one than 
tasv^ltt.*^*****”**^** ^ other Upanishads, and we 
have in the second chapter of that 
Upanishad a classic and almost systematic descrip- 
tion of the practices and effects of Yoga, which may 
be said to carry the Upanishad quite near to the time 
when the Yoga doctrine came to be systematised in a 
new school of philosophy. We are told that “ we 
should hold our body with its three erect parts 
quite even, and that we should pen our mind, 
along with our senses, in the heart. We should 
concentrate upon Brahman, and, with the help of that 
boat cross all the fearful streams that bar our spiri- 
tual progress. Controlling our breath and with 
our actions quite measured, we should throw 
out by the nose our Prana when it becomes quite 
exhausted in the process of inspiration, and we 
should r^^ate our mind which is like a 
chariot to which are yoked very evil horses. We 
should sit for the practice of Yoga on an even and 
pure piece of ground which is free from pebbles, fire, 
and sand, and which is also free from sounds and 
water)' resorts. The place where we sit for practice 
should be delightful to the mind, and not jarring 
to the eye ; and we should choose for practice a place 
in the still recesses of a cave ” (S. 15. a). The 6vetS§- 
vataropanishad also lets us into the mystery of the 
physiological effects achieved by this practice of Yoga. 
“ When the five-fold result of Yoga arising from the 
different elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether comes well to operate, the practiser of Yoga 
knows neither disease, nor old age, nor death, for verily 
his body has become full of the fire of Yoga. His 
body now becomes very light, the pulse of health 
beats witiun him. he becomes free from desires, his 
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complexion becomes clear, and his pronunciation 
very pleasing. He emits a smell which is holy, and 
his excretions become very slight ; it is by these 
marks that one should know that the novice in Yoga 
is being well established in his practice ” (S. 15. b). 
The spiritual effects of the practice of Yoga which are 
given in the §veta 4 vataropanishad will be discussed 
somewhat later in this chapter, our present concern 
being only the details of the manner of Yoga-practice, 
and its physiological effects, 

1 1 . The end of the practice of Yoga is evidently 

the realisation of God. But be- 

The Faculty of God- j ^ discuss the nature of God- 
realisation. 

realisation, we must answer a 
previous question— By what Faculty is it that a mystic 
is able to realise God ? Is it Sense, or is it Thought, or 
is it any super-sensuous and super-intellectual faculty 
of Intuition, by means of which one is able to realise 
God? The Kathopanishad tells us that the form 
of God does not fail within the ken of our vision. 
“ Never has any man been able to visualise God by 
means of sight, nor is it possible for one to realise Him 
either by the heart, or by the imagination, or by the mind. 
It is only those who know this sublime truth that 
become immortal” (S. 16. a). Later writers have 
translated the above passage in a different way. They 
tell us that even though it may not be possible for us 
to "visualise” the form of God, still it “ may be possible 
for us to realise Him by means of the heart, or by the 
imagination, or by the mind. It is true that the 
grammatical construction of the above passage does 
not come in the way of this interpretation also. 
But it must be remembered that the verse from the 
Kathopanishad which comes almost immediately after 
it rnaVfia it quite clear that it is “not possible 
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to realise God either by word of mouth, or by 
the mind, or by the eye. It is only those who know 
that God is, to them alone, and to none else, is God 
revealed ” (S. i6. b). We are here told that it is not 
possible at all to realise God by means of the mind, 
which makes it quite clear that we have to “understand” 
in the earlier verse from the Kathopanishad the nega* 
tive adverb in the second part, which would then im- 
ply that it is never by means of the mind that one can 
realise God. It is also noteworthy from the later 
verse from the Kathopanishad that the nature of God- 
realisation is like that of a " fact.” You can never 
question it. You can never argue about it. You can 
never think about it. If you only know that God is, 
then alone is God reahsed by you. The value of a fact 
can never be disturbed by any probings into its pros 
and cons, by logical manipulation about its na- 
ture, or by any imaginative or highly-strung intel- 
lectual solutions. It thus becomes clear that neither 
Sense nor Thought enables us to realise God. But a 
further question arises — ^if God can be realised at all, 
has man got any Faculty by means of which he can 
so realise Him ? To that question, another verse from 
the Kathopanishad supplies an answer. “ This Atman 
who is hidden in all beings is not patent to the eyes of 
all. It is only the subtle seers who can look with the 
one-pointed and piercing faculty of Intuition (Buddhi) 
that are able to realise God” (S. i6. c). Opinions 
differ as to whether even this Buddhi can lead us to 
the vision of God. In one passage of the Bhagavad- 
glta (VI. 2i) we are told that the happiness of God- 
realisation can be apprehended by means of Buddhi; 
on the other hand, we are told in another passage of 
that same Work (III. 42), that just as God is beyond all 
senses and niind, similarly He is beyond even this 
faculty of "Buddhi or Intuition. But when words fail 
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to exactly describe the nature of the Faculty of God- 
realisation, it may become serviceable psychologically 
to “ invent ” a term, to call it either Buddhi or 
Intuition, and then to make it responsible for 
the vision of God. The Upanishads, however, 
take yet another turn, and look at the ques- 
tion of God-realisation not from the psychological 
but from the moral point of view. The Munda- 
kopanishad tells us that “it is only when a 
perfect katharsis of the whole moral being takes place 
by the clearness of illumination, that one is able to 
realise the immaculate God after meditation ; for He 
can be attained neither by sight, nor by Word of 
mouth, nor by any other sense, nor by penance, nor 
by any actions whatsoever ” (S. 17. a). Of like import 
is that other passage from the Kathopanishad which 
tells us that “ it is only when the whole moral being is 
purged of evil that one is able to realise the greatness 
of God ” (S. 17. b). We prefer to understand the reading 
" Dhatuprasada ” instead of “ Dhatuhprasada ” in the 
above passage, for to our mind the idea of Dhatri or 
Creator is absolutely irrelevant to the passage and can 
only be illegitimately smuggled into it, the purifica- 
tion of the moral being yielding quite a necessary and 
legitimate sense. 


12 . Time and oft we are told in the Upanishads, as 


The thorough imma- 
nence of God. 


in the passage above quoted from 
the Kathopanishad, that the mys- 
tic is able to “see” God. Another 


passage from the same Upanishad tells us that “ we 
ought to extract the Atman courageously from our 
body, as one extracts a blade of grass from its sheath. 
When the Atman is thus drawn out, let a man know 
that he is. the lustrous Immortal Being — yea, the 
lustrous Immortal Being” (S. 18. a). The process of- 
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the extraction of the Atman from this frail body 
implies a thorough immanence of the Atman in the 
body. The Atman is to the body what the wheat is to 
the chaH. The wheat must be separated from the 
clndf, even though the chaff may temporarily cover 
it. Even so must the Atman be extracted from the 
body, even though, for a while, the body may serve 
as a covering for it. " Just as a razor is laid in a 
razor-case or a bird is pent up in its nest, even so 
is this Conscious Being placed in the body up to 
the very nails, up to the very hair of the body” 
(S. i8. b). In tliis wise does the Kaushitaki Upanishad 
declare the immanence of Atman. The ^vet54vata- 
ropanishad tells us that just as oil is hidden in sesa> 
mum, or ghee in curds, just as water is hidden in 
springs, or fire in the churning sticks, even so is the 
Atman immanent in the body ” (S. i8. c). Another 
passage from the 6veta4vataropanishad tells us that 
” just as there is an extremely subtle film on the sur- 
face of ghee, even so does the Godhead who is imma- 
nent in all beings envelop the whole universe, by 
knowing Whom alone is a man released from all bonds” 
(S. i8. d). The essence of all this teaching about the 
immanence of God is that if man may but try in the 
proper way, he may be able to realise God even 
within himself. 

13. It is just the possibility of God-realisation 
within himself that vindicates the 
myticai «- jjjystijj'g search after God by a 
long process of purification and 
References are not wanting in the 
Upanishads, though we cannot say they are to be 
met with there to the fullest extent, to the visions 
3 £nd auihtioflS Which the mystic experiences cm his spiri- 
tual jduruey. Four t3rpes of experience on the wholeaxe 
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to be found scatterod in the Upanishads, which beai: 
respectively on the forms, the coloms, the sounds, and 
the lights which are experienced by the mystic in the 
process of contemplatimi. These we shall indicate 
from the various Upanishads, without trjung to sever 
the different experiences from one another. In the 
second chapter of the ^vetS^vataropanishad, there is 
a classic reference to the different forms and lights 
that are experienced by the mystic on the threshold 
of his spiritual pilgrimage. We are told that he ex- 
periences forms such as those of " mist and smoke, 
the sun, the fire and the wind, the fire-fly and the light- 
ning, the crystal and the moon ” (S. 19. a). An early pas- 
sage from the B^adaranyakopemishad tells us almost 
in the same strain that to the vision of the advanciug 
m5«tic appear such forms as those of the saffron-colour- 
ed raiment, of the red-coloured beetle, of .a flame of 
fire, of a Intus-flower, and of a sudden flash of light- 
nit^ : these constitute the glory of the advanciug 
mystic ” (S. 19. b). It seems, however, co the vriiple, 
that the Upanishadic mystics are either mQrphists,or 
photists, ratha: than audiles. There are caily few re- 
ferences to the experience of audition in the Upani- 
shads, and these also are not well accounted for. In 
the Brihadaranyaka, as in the Maitri Upamshad, we 
are told that the mystic hears certain sounds within 
himself which are attributed by the authors of those 
Upanishads to the process of digestion that is going 
on within the system. We are tpld that “ the sound 
is a result of the processes pf digestion and assimila- 
tion, that a man is able to bear it merely by shuttii^ 
his ears, and finally that when a man is dying he is not 
able to hear the sound ” (S. 20. a). The ChhSndggya 
Upamshad in a similar strain teUs us that the .indica- 
tion the presence of Keality within us can he pb- 
tamcd merely by Glutting our ea», ^ Imhm; 
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able to' hear sounds like those of the roeiring of an ox, 
or the peal of a thunder, or the crackling of fire (S. 20.b). 
Mystic expereince has shown that it is not merely 
by shutting our ears that we are able to hear the mys- 
tic sound, that we can hear it even with our ears 
quite open, and that finally even a deaf man who 
cannot hear anything else is yet able to hear this 
sound. Then, again, we cannot call the mystic sound 
a result of the processes of digestion and assimilation 
within us. It is true that the mystic sound is to a 
certain extent dependent upon physiological circum- 
stances. But to call the sound a result of those cir 
cumstances is hke putting the cart before the horse. 
We thus see that even though a reference is unmista- 
kebly made to the auditions experienced by a mystic, 
the Upanishadic seers are not correct in giving their 
raison dMre, nor even in defining their exact nature. 
On the other hand, when they come to deal with the 
photic experiences, the Upanishadic mystics are evi- 
dently at their best. “ On a supreme disc set with 
gold,” says the Mundakopanishad, " is the spotless 
and immaculate Brahman, which is the Ught of all 
lights which the seekers after Atman experience ” 
(S. 21 . a). The Chhandogya Upanishad tells us that 
“ after having crossed the bund of phenomenal exis- 
tence, even though a man may be blind, he ceases to 
be blind ; even though he may be pierced, he is as good 
as unpierced ; after having crossed this bund, 
the very -night becomes hke day, for before the vision 
of the aspiring mystic the spiritual world is suddenly 
and once for all illumined ” (S. 21. b). Another pas- 
sage from the Chhandogya Upanishad tells us that 
before such a mystic, there is neither ever any sun- 
set nor any sun-rise. “Only if this be true, ” sa3rs 
the author of the Upanishad, " may I not break my 
p^iace with God I When there is neither any sunriise 
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nor any sun-set, there is eternal day before the aspiring 
soul ” {S. 21 . c). Finally, this same idea is reiterated 
onoe more in the ^vetS 4 vataropanishad, where we are 
told that " when there is neither day nor night before 
the m5^tic, wh«i there is neither being nor not-being, 
God alone is”, thus testifying to the transcendence of 
God beyond both night and day, beyond both being 
and not-being, as the result of an utter cancelment of 
these in divine omnipresence (S. 21. d). 


14 . The photic or auditive experiences which we 
have referred to above, though 
*** called the harbingers 

of a full-fledged realisation to 
come, do not yet constitute the acme of Self-realisa- 
tion. One very celebrated passage of the Mundakopa- 
nishad tells us that the Atman cannot be realised exeept 
by one whom the Atman lumself chooses : before such a 
one does the Atman reveal his proper form (S. 22. a). 
This is verily the doctrine of Grace. It implies that 
man’s ©udeavours after a full-fledged realisation of 
God may always fall short of the ideal, unless Grace 
comes from above. It is only when the Atman chooses 
the saint for the manifestation of his suprrane glory 
that the m3rstic will be able to perceive Him. 
It is only thai that the golden-coloured Being of the 
ChhSndogjra Upanishad who can be seen on the Sun, 
"with golden mustaches, and golden hair, and who 
^ines like gold up to his very toes, ” can come to be 
identified, as by the sage of the I§opanishad, with the 
Being within wieself (S. 22. b). It is only then that the 
Individual Spirit can become one with the Universal 
Sf^t. The ^vetSfivataropanishad tells us that " just 
as a mirror which is cleaned of its impurities becomes 
lustrous and capable of reflecting a lustrous image, 
even thus does the mystic see Himself at the height x)f' 
44 
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his spiritual experience and reach the goal of his en- 
deavour. Just, again, as with the help of a lamp one 
is able to see an object, similarly by the help of 
the Individual Self he sees the lustrous Universal Self, 
who is unborn, who is the highest reality, and who is 
beyond all existences ” (S. 22. c). The mystic ima- 
gery implied in the above quotations from the ^vetsi- 
vatara is made absolutely clear in the teaching of the 
great sage Maitri who imparted to his disciple “ the 
highest secret of the Upanishads ” when he said that 
at the acme of spiritual expreience the mystic sees 
his own form in a flood of supreme light arisir^ from 
within himself, which indeed constitutes the realisation 
of the immortal and fearless Atman (S. 22. d). 


15 . The Upanishads abound in passages which 
try to reconcile opposite qualities 
Recon^tion of ^ Atman as realised. The 
ons e ^vg^g^Yataropanishad tells us that 
“ the Atman is neither male nor 
female, nor is the Atman of an intermediate sex : 
what body He takes, in that body does He lie enscon- 
ced " (S. 23. a). The l^panishad tells us that " the 
Atman may be said to move and yet not to move. 
He is far as well as near. He is inside all things as 
well as outside all things.” A daring mystic of the 
Kathopanishad asks — Who except himself has been 
able to realise the Atman who rejoices and rejoices 
not, who can walk in a sitting posture and move about 
everywhere in a lying one ? In the Mun 4 akopanishad 
an attempt is made to reconcile the infinite greatness 
of the Atman with his infinite subtlety ; ” Great 
and lustrous is that incontemplatable Being, and 
yet he is subtler than the subtle. He is farther 
than any far-ofl end, and yet quite near to us, being 
shut up in the cave of our heart. ” In like manner 
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does the Kathopanishad tell us in an oft-quoted pas- 
sage that the Atman is subtler than the subtle and 
greater than the great, and is pent up within the 
recesses of our heart. On the other hand, passages 
are not wanting, as in the §veta 4 vataropanishad and 
the Kathopanishad, where the Atman is described as 
being of the size of a thumb and glorious like the sun ; 
or even again as being as small as the tip of a needle, 
or a hundredth part of the end of a hair divided 
into a hundred infinitesimal portions (S. 23. b). 
What is meant exactly by saying that the Atman is 
neither male nor female, that He moves and yet does 
not move, that He is both far and near, that He is 
greater than the great and smaller than the small, 
or that He is of the size of a thumb, only the mystics 
can know. We, who judge from the outside, can have 
no idea of how the seeming contradictions may be re- 
conciled in the infinite variety and greatness of the 
Atman. 


16 . The Upanishads discuss in many places the 
psychological and other effects 
which the realisation of God produ- 
ces upon the perfected Mystic. “One 
who knows his identity with the Self and comes to 
realise that he is the Atman — ^for what reason should 
such a man enter into any feverish boddy activity, for 
his desires are fulfilled and his end is gained?" (S. 24. a). 
This is as much as to say that when the identification 
with Atman comes to take the place of the identifica- 
tion with body in a perfected Mystic, all his desires 
for bodily accommodation vanish immediately. Then, 
secondly, “ the knots of his heart are broken, all his 
doubts are solved, and the effects of his actions are an- 
nihilated, when once he has seen God who is higher than 
the highest " (S. 24. b). The doubts which had so long 
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harassed his mind, and the actions from \<iiose result 
he used to suffer, break away immediately; while 
one may know the perfected Mystic by this one prin- 
cipal mark, that he has left no doubts to solve. If he 
is once for all in sure possession of reality — ^what 
doubts can he any further have ? Then, thirdly, in the 
Mundakopanishad, we have the great ccmtrast between 
the want of power in the Mystic before Self-realisation, 
and the obtainment of power after it. “ Though the 
individual Soul was lying so long with the universal 
Soul on the same tree, he was yet infatuated and was 
grieving on account of his complete impotence, but 
when he has once become atoned with the Hi^^est, 
who is the source of all power, his grief vanishes im- 
mediately, and he begins to participate in the other’s 
infinite power ” (S. 24. c). Fourthly, we have in the 
Taittirlya Upanishad a classic description of the 
illimitable bliss that a perfected Mystic experiences 
after his communion with the Highest — a description 
which we have had occasion to notice in our account 
of the beatific calculus in a previous chapter. But 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad, in the vein of an almost 
erotic mysticism, te^ us further that the only earthly 
analogue which we can have for the bliss of God- 
reaUsation, — ^indeed a very imperfect and partial ana- 
logue after all, — ^is the bliss arising from union with a 
dear wife. “ Just as when a man is embraced by his 
dear wife, he knows nothing outside nor an3dhing in- 
side ; ^milarly when the individual Self is embraced 
by the universal Self, he knows nothing outside nor 
an3rthing inside ; for he has attained an end which 
involves the fulfilment of all other ends, being verily 
the attainment of Atman which leaves no other en^ 
to be fulfilled ” (S. 24. d). We do not know how far 
to justify this analogy. But it seems after all that 
them m^^ be a. difierence of kind between the two 
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blisses which the Bnh3daranyakopanishad is ompa* 
ring, instead of merely a difference of d^ee ; or, at least, 
that the one kind of bliss is so insignificant as con- 
trasted with the other that there is as much analogy 
between them as there is between the light of a candle 
and the light of the sun. Further, all such erotic 
analogues have this defect in them, that those who 
betake themselves to sexual enjoyment may be thereby 
vainly made to imagine that they are after aU 
experiencing an iota at least of the great divine bliss. 
In our opinion, it is foolish to regard the relation 
between the Self and God as in any way analogous 
to the relation between the bride and the bride- 
groom, and still more foolish to regard it as ema- 
logous to the inverted relation between the toide- 
groom and the bride as in certain pseudo-mystic 
teachings. In fact, there ought to be and can be 
no analogue for the unique relation between the 
Self and God in the state of ecstasy. To return 
to our argument, however, fifthly, we are told 
in the Taittirirlya Upanishad that the direct result 
of the enjoyment of divine bliss is that the Mystic is 
divested once for all of all feeling of fear. The one 
kind of emotion kills the other, and the feeling of bliss 
kills once for all the emotion of fear. Whom and what 
may such a perfected Mystic fear, when he finds infi- 
nite joy in all directions and at all times ? " He 

becomes fearless, ” says the Taittirlya Upanishad, 
“ because he has obtained a lodgment in that invisi- 
ble, incoiporate, indefinable, fearless, supportless sup- 
port of all” (S. 24. e). Finally, we are told in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad that ” if such a Mystic should 
ever want to h^e any end fulfilled at all, he should 
wait upon the Atman, and pray to him, without tiie 
slightest touch of egoism, for the fulfilment of his de- 
sire : immediately is the end fulfilled fov him for whu^ 
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he had prayed to God ” (S. 25. a). “ The Atman, ” 
says the Chhandogya Upanishad, " is sinless, without 
age, without death, without fear, without any hunger 
or thirst, and has all his desires or ends fulfill^. This 
Atman should be sought after ; this Atman should be 
known. He who realises the Atman in this way after 
having sought after him, for him all the worlds are 
gained, and all desires fulfilled ” (S. 25. b). The 
Mun(^kopanishad tells us also that “a man can have 
all his desires fulfilled, and obtain any world he may 
seek, even if he only waits upon and worships a Mystic 
who has realised the Self” (S. 25. c). We thus see, on 
the whole, that the immediate effects of God-realisa- 
tion upon the Mystic are the entire abatement of 
bodily excitement, the resolution of all doubts, the 
obtainment of infinite power, the enjoyment of illimi- 
table joy, the destruction of all fear, and the fulfil- 
ment of any end that may be contemplated by the 
Mystic. 

17 . The Upanishads have preserved for us a few 
mystic monologues which contain 
"*^***' essence of the raptures of spi- 
ritual experience. The Sage of the 
Mun^akopanishad, when he came to realise the im- 
mortal Brahman, fell into mystic raptures when he saw 
that ” the Brahman was before him and behind 
him, to his right and to his left, above and below,” 
and broke forth into the Leibnitzian exclamation that 
" this was the best of all possible worlds ” (S. 26). 
He considered himself fortunate that he was ever 
bom into this world at all, for, was it not his appearance 
on the terrestrial globe that led him, by proper means 
and through adequate stages, to the vision of the God- 
head wherever his eye was cast ? The Sage Vima- 
dfva of the B^adSrai^yakopanishad came to know 
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that " just as, at the origin of things. Brahman came 
to self-consciousness and then understood that it was 
verily the All, similarly, whoever among the gods, or 
the mortals, or the sages comes to self-consciousness be- 
comes verily the All and thus the Sage, to whom 
the infinite past was like an eternal now, broke forth into 
the exclamation that "he it was who had lived in Manu, 
and that he it was who had given light to the Sim ” 
(S. 27), — even like the Maratha saint Tukaram, who, at 
a later date, exclaimed that, in bygone ages, when 
^uka had gone to the mountains to reach Self-realisa- 
tion, he was himself present to watch that Great Act 
in spirit, if not in body. The Mystic of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad declares that even as a horse might shake 
its mane, similarly had he himself shaken off all his 
sin, that even as the Moon might come out entire 
after having suffered an eclipse from Rahu, even so, 
having been freed from the mortal coil, had he obtain- 
ed the eternal life in the Atman (S. 28). Then, again, 
the utterances of Tri^nku in the Taittirlya Upanishad 
are remarkable for the grandeur of the ideas involved 
in them. After Tri&inku had reached Self-realisation, 
he tells us he felt as if he was the “ Mover of the Tree." 
What is the Tree to which Tri&inku is referring ? It 
may be the Tree of the Body, or it may even be the 
Tree of the World. It is not uncustomary for Upam- 
shadic and post-Upanishadic writers to speak of the 
Body or the World as verily a Tree. In fact, Trisanku 
tells us that, like the true Soul that he was, he could 
move the Tree of the bodily or worldly coil. He 
tells us, furthermore, that his glory was “ like the top 
of a mo untain ," which is as much ais to say that when he 
had come to realise the Self, he felt that everything else 
looked so mean and insignificant to him from the high 
pedestal of Atmanic experience that he felt as if he 
was on the top of all things whatsoever. Trisanku 
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tells us furthermore that the source from which he 
had come was Purity itself,” May this not refer to 
the Purity of the Divine Life from which all existence 
springs ? Then, again, Tri^hku tells us that he was 
as it were *' the Immortal Being in the Sun,” — an iden- 
tification I^vasya-wise of the Individual and Univer- 
sal Spirit. Furthermore, Tri^nku says that he re- 
garded himself as " a treasure of unsurpassable value,” 
referring probably to the infinite wealth of Atmanic 
cxperiaice that he had obtained. Finally, he tells 
us that he was verily “ the intelligent, the immortal 
and the imperishable One,” thus identifying himself 
with Absolute Spirit (S. 29). Finally, that greatest 
of the Mystics whose post-ecstatic monologue is pre- 
served for us in the Taittirlya Upanishad, tells us in a 
passage of imsurpassed grandeur throughout both 
Upanishadic as well as post-Upanishadic literature 
that when he had transcended the limitations of his 
earthly, etheric, mental, intellective, and beatific 
sheaths, he sat in the utter silence of solipsistic soli- 
tude, singing the song of universal unity : ” How won- 
derful, how wonderful, how wonderful ; I am the food, 
I am the food, I am the food ; I am the food-eater, I 
am the food-eater, I am the food-eater ; I am the 
maker of their unity, I am the maker of their unity, I 
am the maker of their unity,” which utterances only 
mean, metaphysically, that he was himself all matter 
and all spirit as well as the connecting link between them 
both, and epistemologically, that he was himself the 
subject-world and the object-world as well as the en- 
tire subject-object relation — a stage of spiritual ex- 
perience which has been well characterised by a 
modem idealistic thinker as a stage where the differ- 
ence between the field, the fighter, and the strife vani- 
shes altogether — the culmination of the unitive song 
being couched in terms which arc only too reminiscent 
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of like mystic uttersnces from other lands, “ I am the 
first-bom of the Law; I am older than the gods ; I am the 
navel of Immortality ; he that gives me, keeps me ; 
him, who eats all foM, 1 eat as food ; 1 envelop the 
whole nniverse with splendour as of the Sun” (S. 30.) 
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I. 2i 22* 


{d) mfi Jri^5iT% i ^ ^If 

HJTt u ^ f^ur ?:5rT: II 

ig- 

(«) WmRITT H55CT^«r SmTt if ^ SIflT?IYn^ 
^r*TRI.I ni. 2. 4* 

(/) smmt {sj^^mqwireiT- 

I HfW®TT§ 

«Trf^4 a^r^sn “ I* 2* 12- 

(o)^ ^ airarabr^ Rrf|:HT 

imucftfe I 

®i. IV. 9 . 3 . 


(6) 5r sT ^ oi n^ qt sfte 5if«n fepfiwpu i 

^ H^feor «f^^nr>raT fis i 


q». 1 . 2 . 8 - 9 . 

5^n«tT vq^ni^qi li 


V. I. 3 . 14 - 

5wrT 555 ^ 5r«ift»qtsf^i*ra[T^nn5fhi ^ ants 
f^5i^ *i«n aa sna|^ 

jpEjTPftaTi^srarw? sriJ^sf^sracT^ m n 
aw sigw Hq^H^ai ^sj ifam naf 

f^5T aaflr^r amtf art vf^at ifar- 



aiaw ^haw y V u 

«t. VI. 14. IHI. 
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7 (a) ^ "WsfJ W- 

'srri5Nc.il i^. III. 2 . 10 . 

(5) ?sf HRT 5*1^ snfSTRsr'in^rw 

I HTfsr^ ^^sr q^^iTT 

st. III. II. 5 - 6 . 

(c) <TT^ 3 ^ STWi^ q*qtf^*I. I qiSTORlW 
?TH5q Hissrrqr^^rTq wr jh: ii qrsq ^ to ^qf^-. 

q«n H«TT gd I TOT5n'^ 

mCRlUIJ STq>T 5 t% Vt^ KTR i II 

>Sr, VI. 22 - 23 . 

8 (tf) r=ri qrqqiTWR^ aqffe ^rq!f^ <9 qg^ 1 

qf^«^ air^0 ^rrffq cj%qq irq'NqV 

II qqgi^Rgit m q^igtl qfT ^ qsracil- 

qw?!: gicHT qt q^<55^ snPT H^ll 

q*. I. 2. I5-I7' 

(6) cRiqr qi^qt qrq?f% qulf^ qqiftq;^ 

qrql qr^ s^^wiT 1 

II. 23 . 3 . 

9 qg4^t?4Nf^rqq 5rt ^m«lPlf5ld ^qqlq I 
arjqiq H ^ iq q ^q #TOT 5!?q a^qr^irt 'StW 
f^§t II ^ II sm^ qgj ^itrsTrin qgr qgqqgqq^ I 
g | «q^q irgssi ^rrqqRiql flqg^ II v u 

II. 2 . 3-4* 

10 <^ ifllr iJq qqr^T^ I ®f. I.5*i.3* 

11 qqtq flsqr^Rq^mt qsrq^ qq^qqq- 

srTqqTfqqrqTTqfqisqTq'Rr 1 «Kaq qrq qr 
^ 55t^ qrqsft^ I qr gNnq “ q^ ^rqqqq 
qt qnrqqgr q^qr^j 1 TOnficgi^^^tqrqq^r- 

q«TOT!%flr I qqr qr^rqTOqqf f^f^^qqq 

q^ g % ^ qtorqr ftfNiqji qr q rw O rq sftq^ mr- 
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IT. V, 1 - 5 . 
<rT I qWFlftWST- 
s i at^ H y « T ? i»g w mu ^ d^HKiUMinn hw i 
^simTOTT II R II EnnferewHt 

^psain (T^MlRTri^rgHr: vnum 

II ^ n ^Hin5mHTS?H W ?IHf*T UtRtHflroft' 
srf^gj^ Ihr^ 6 [?ft«Tt vt^j n « 11 «m 
H !f WHH qi|*lRl 

«?S1WT I S^TRtlTH ITHTSIHST H;HI*C^iPft 

irra^g^ %^i^s 11 11 ?i^- 

MR IT? «iH5rt ?nN*i 

ft II ^ II HFHiat *r HftiSnf SfiKTHHtat 

H H iT W H ^ if srt HTIliri^ I g|ggT I «lilg P ?44H lg i WT- 

*Hg^ JPRRI «fTfiTT gr ftftin 11 vs 11 
^OT*nmT5wi^Pwhirr^s{^iiw gift HRfiiTHtKr 
vRr«T^T^^4ir^»WRlft « <« .. .iHTORwg^if- 
iSTHir^: ii<«rftfaif5 HWfHF: »n^ 

i^ftf[r?iITWin?HTif iTg#%7iTiT<%iril^^U 

vH. 1 - 12 . 


(a) ftr aoi^ 'afftiw^ni laniift^ilHT- 

wiT^ftii II 

mT. 1. 14. 

(5) »Ti:witf^ftHt 3rra^ «ii| fg trfSWWft: 1 
ftt ftg <nft irrgHf^ftiiTftp b 

HT. II. 4. 8. 

(a)3?i$ snoifHHRVfit H Ri l ^qft I H T T R i n ^ft it 

ftft ^ Yvrer?r II 

«. II. 5- 3- 


wWwt swinif Hft rr ft r gj ; 
fnrm 1 III. i. 9. 

15 (a)ftH 4 n#wai «iT unfit tfffftg f fih iiirerT^- 
^ I Hiffttii HiftH ftnE^u^nifftr 
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Mirf^ u c II 9 sn^ 

9FCq?nsni'H: 11 ^ 11 ^ 

ia«T5i9m<Trf^: i *r g «g- 

g^ilHMwrrera^t iwYsi^g. ll il 

s^. II. 8-10. 

(5) ^ftiwi«^a>5f5l5^ ^ftngflrsig* i 

ST5re«I H MKT Jn'HK*! 

KTtTKTl^ II II Mg?HHIKtwiH55lgKf<i 

K M K^^ r Ki I ^rvi; gMt ?ws^’^h 54 «it»Tngft 

iwret II U II *^- II- 12-13 

16 (a) ST MKTO H MgMT KK«TfiT MW^sni^ I 

CTI HSiKTTf^^^^ «l «taft5Kg?rTK?^ ^TOf^^T N 

IT. II. 6. 9. 

(5) ht MTMT H »T«TKTT M M^pRT I 

gM^tSSSTM TffW^T^ II 

M. II. 6. 12. 

(C) nsr KT^ ^ 5S^TMITMTfI% I WWMTfVm 

^TTOT mUT^mV^i II 

M. I. 3. 12. 

17 (<»)HKI®KT HTf^ MTMT HTS^ifn^TOT MlfaiT 

MT I iNaq itw ftg^TKiw* hh^ * ^rsMsi 
WITMTTTHJ II 

4. III. I. 8. 

(5) ?niiRgT MTga«T^TfiiT|in«nTT?iT«i:i 

M. I. 2. 20. 

18 («) it WI^CKIrSTg^pg^rt^^^^ 1 * i^WT^- 

it f%tiT^5«E*rg?ift»<^ II 

E». II. 6. 17. 

(5) H«WT gKJ gKW5» fen mt 

H er ^ St 'W STVTTMT fl| •^MT'^: «TTM)sr«tT: 

•rmfenn i ^ 

W. IV. 20. 

{ 9 ) ^ wfeCTK: WaiKMKSftg MTtili I 
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5^. I. 15. 

{d) HTcSIT ' 

ITRHT >* 

5 h. IV. 16. 

19 («) 5%i^*ii^ni55Tf^®T5rT 1 

^:qifSr <' 

sir. 11. IX- 

(b) 5 S^«r ¥4 arm ht^, a»m 

arm arwqi^:, ?i«n 

*im I ^ f m «T^?i ar at# 1 

f. II. 3* 6* 

20 (a) «Tainfti^«rTHd arwRlr 

*w^ Hitarr 5 fRflr ar^cR^Rni^Hftmai ^pnH?! 
?r ar^trscfirmH; w^fcT M ^ n 

f . V. 9. I; II. 6. 

(b) I H^tarr 

I anr fataRdrH, anlrftH 

SH55H I w. III. 13. 8. 

21 (a) q^: ^$r f%a: 5 f h 5 t i **^a q»^ 1 saft- 

flrqr saftf^raEHar^TmflrfT f%5» IIMI 

II. 2. 9. 

(b) ^ 5ftR> sfar: ^rmNit f^i 5r«i%?it 

»R<%, HW5r aXH ^ 5 ftcqrf^ H^Hg^m fi n ^a q - 

I i&tq srgRHq*; ll 

sf.VIII.4.2. 

(c) srI H ^T55t^ afti^mar q;5[rasr i 

mflRTfgfar h^toi? irii h 5 m aron 
H fSrist^ ar^ ar unf ai^- 

%? lU II 

Sf. 111. II. 2 -S* 

(d) Hw H Ttf^ ^wr qrwf^ f^w «w 

, sir. IV, 18. 
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22 («) 11^%^ ^tNr swit 5RtN aiTfH! f%f 3% 

- ^nii\ 

5- III- 2. 3- 

^»Ki%5r siisnii^T^ ^ i 

-■-■■■■- ^Ta I* 6» 6» 

5^: ^I^JTftJT I f. l6. 

(c) iRTtw atf^raq.1 

asiciia?^ ararjfr^?! ?aT«il wih ^erafl^j 

n KM II g Hgraft g^; in- 

I ara ^ ?i?HT 5rir- 

II tl 

II. 14-15. 

(d) ara <5<gH i i:fl i tl I ^5 ^Rnit «T*ni ?ftl 1 tr ^- 

wra I aT«m ^sraT^s^*n^RR5igr«ira qt 
^^rttTCTOW ^ «rR^ 

1 3iT«i wnrflren 
HI 51:151^5*11^ WIHHI ^BmiSHHiail 

ft. II. 1-3. 

23 (a) ftq ^ 51 gJITHH H %Hlft I 

H%%5ittii5rTSHaii 

>ft. V. 10. 

(b) 5iH'l4t ftat^ airgHH. 3^*1^ I... 

aftai% af^ a5^a% 1 a^^Fi 
ag 5ift^HRH HioaJ 11 

t* 4> 5* 

an^ftat ^ BRuftr 5iHiat aifti ^rfta: 1 av- 
at ^ wal aigatitr « 

ai. I. 2. 22 

• 

ffar a f ^ 5qai%^ a ; a ai^rasaat f^rftlr 1 

a^r#%%ar q^aftaata ^fkag^iamM 

. g III. I. 7. 

arfHTiiftawwJr attaiaiiaiw ^iiil^ftat gtr* 
,; wil I «. 1. 1. ta 
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BTrenmi^ to ii < ii 

s i <» i H q < i ^ T «w u YRren m \ s(Yh: si 

Wiwt SI ^sr^wv siss^r II Ml 

l^a V. S— 9» 

it^gHTS: SS^RISmn SRRf I 

II. 6. 17. 

S4 (a) wmm ^ fiiH i8 ft< ii ss< i s*/ t ft ^jsv: 1 

STOW S lOSHa«SH^ I> 

f.IV. 4. IS. 

(5) iiw^ S l ^ S lf l S it I sN^ VTSQ 

SWftBl SSTSft II 

II. s. 8. 

(c) SIHfi^ SS^ flUintSlAsWT Stlsif^ QIWW: I 
^ TO ss^fe «TOftswss Hftroftfii iftasirtiJii 

t- III. I. 3. 

{d) wwr ftiTO %<n ^sftws^ h wirt flksrif %i[, 
n«^wnt SHS: n i ls i w wi 4 i s < ^s^ h 
SI^ TOHtll, TO TOI TOS I *^S>Hl 

siTOS» nt TOntsisHii 

f. IV. 3. 21. 

(«) sm^ miaft f^HWs Si^isw I 

ft. 11.4. 

mmTOMW IMIhhtoM OTPIWpftvMBaHVMPHBfi^ MIMnMMMifeS^ 

TOT SWV TOTSmiTOl SISTOWSWTOSfilSWHSIW 
I »rei TOfft 1 

ft. II. 7. 

25 («) siTOw4 ft Hs^ ^ ’‘^wsL sijurftr, 

s i w n^ % SIsftsiSTO: S i qwiH SWW i l^- 

ftfft H ®f. I. 3. 12. 

{b) ft siiwf s sw M imi fftsitr, 

HH^sf^Yisr*. siw^csst, sr ^ii^. 

ftww t I |H sw i g ^stron ritift siiftn toiw tot 
li|(WlW*IJ^ftSI (ftSIWliftfft I 

gt.vin.M. 
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(c) ^ ^ TTsrar «if« 

* 61111 * 1. 1 tt it OTiK aura Hia 

ifirsm : II 

Ill, I. 10. 

26 a^^ i g^ sfgr TOT^sia I 

avranvt si^ ^^811.11 

II. 2. II. 

27 wgr ^ 8T fyw g n ^i *gf^ pm * w^ ?I^i art agriafrigri 

<rann.H tqW 4 T^?^i ?rat*it ^^i*n a 

5 r*Tf 3 R^f, ^mr ng^nmini 

?'T^3Rf^^ftu^: srf^sf ?3jidfiri 

f.l. 4. 10. 

28 3 r>*r %!et Ttm(^ *irT, ^ TT?n|aTrJjgw, 

5rtWj *(l^ ^TrUT JI?ISt*Klrf^iaiT^niftf^ 1 

VIII. 13. I. 

29 at ISren I ?S I 4^4^^ 

ti i ra^ gr i i[fW i liNT 

a^j%ci: I fra f^itN!l^^igaa*m i 

%. I. 10. 

30 a *1 I aan^Nsi^ i «^?m?nT*iin^n*igT- 

a*R»*r I I *T*?lwRnir- 

I «w- 

H IcH I t*jii^ 4 » l «^nwfl a w^- 

g^TOE.! »??RaiiT irrron^ 1 51? g jp ? g^tjig 1 
afiTRiiciniiiiSinni. • a^naitt ^ ^ 

s?nanr* I 

a t ufw jrairsTT 8!^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^^*at5<iaw 

sn ^ iifft I *it m a HI %6nr: I apiwaw- 

^ fti I at firw ^M*w** i i wr ^ n 1 S’i* 

11 III. 10. 5 - 6 - 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 

A, as Apti or Adimattva,p. 36, 

Aberrations, of the Dialectic 
of Nyaya, p. 190 ; of con- 
sciousness, p. 127. 

Abhivimana, meanings of, p. 
I3f>* 

Abnormal Psychology, p. 120. 

Absolute, as surpassing the 
conception of God, p. 33 ; 
definition of, in positi\^e and 
negative terms, p. 206 ; the 
philosophical conception of, 
p. 206 ; and God, relation of, 
p. 206 ; Triune Unity of the, 
p. 209 ; nature of the, ac- 
cording to Ramanuja, p.210; 
the only Reality, according 
to Sankara, p. 216 ; posi- 
tive characteristics of, p.219; 
negative characteristics of, p. 
219 ; rigoristic conception of 
the, p. 219; conception of 
the, higher than the concep- 
tion of God, p. 219; nega- 
tive-positive characterisation 
of the, pp, 219-220 ; nega- 
tive, affirmative, and tran- 
scendental characterisation 
of, p. 221; only partially re- 
vealed in the forces of Na- 
ture, p. 253; the power of 
the, p. 255; as the ballast of 
the cosmos, p. 25^; as be- 
yond good and bad, p. 306. 


Absolute Monism, mystical rea- 
lisation of, p. 278. 

Absolutism, of YSjfiavalkya, p. 
59 ; and theory of creation, 
p. 98; the realistic theory of 
creation, a crux to, p. 208 ; 
and Solipsism, p. 218 ; and 
Supermoralism, p. 306. 

Absolutist View of Knowledge, 
p. 218. 

Achyuta, p. 205. 

Action and Knowledge, recon- 
ciliation of, p. 298. 

Activism, spiritual, the theory 
of, p. 296 ; phenomenal, the 
theory of, p. 296. 

Actionlessness, how possible in 
the midst of action, p. 298. 

Active life, Bacon on, p. 299. 

Ad hoc answers of Yajfivalkya, 
p. 20. 

Ad hoc method, p. 39. 

Adams : discovery of Neptune, 
p. 105. 

AdhishthSnapanchami, p. 209. 

Adhruva, Maya compared to, 
p. 226. 

Adrastea, the (ireek equivalent 
of the Sanskrit Adrishte, p. 84. 

Advaita School of Philosophy, 
p. 179. 

Ageless ri\'er, p. 164. 

Agniology, spiritual, of the 
Kena, p. 24. 

Agnive&i, anticipation of the 
teaching, of, p. 189. 
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Agnosticism, Augustinian view 
of, p. 272 ; Upanishadic view 
of, p. 272; Spencer *s view 
of, p. 272. 

Air, as the source of all things, 
pp. 78-79; as the absorbent 
of all tMngs, p. 79; as car- 
rier of sound in Mimansa 
philosophy, p. 192; as the 
Thread, p. 21 1. 

Aitareya Aranyaka : differentia- 
tion of the older and newer 
portions of, p. 15. 

Aitareya Brahmana : reference 
to HariSchandra, p. 203. 

Aitareya, Mahidasa, a eugeni- 
cal philosopher, p. 45. 

Aitarej^opanishad, summary of, 
pp. 25-26. 

AjStaSatru, the quiescent Ksh- 
atriya king, p. 19 ; his doc- 
trine of reality as consist- 
ing in deep-sleep conscious- 
ness, p. 48 ; and GSrgya, 
p. 62 ; his instruction to 
GSrgya concerning the na- 
ture of sleep, p. 125 ; the 
teaching of, p. 252. 

AjStavfida, or the doctrine of 
Non-creation, p. 229. 

AkSSa, the carrier of sound in 
the Upanishads and Nyfiya, 
p. 191. 

Akshita, p. 205. 

Alexander, invasion of, p. 102; 
a spectre, p. 233. 

Allegory in the Upanishads, 
p. 42. 

Alpa, as contrasted with Bhff- 
man, p. 53, 

Amarakosha : meaning of prS- 
de«a, p. 135. 


Analogical method, p. 37. 

Anamnesis, or recollection, in 
Pythagoras, Plato, the Up- 
nishads, and Yoga, p. 153. 

Anandagiri on prSde&, p. 135. 

Anandatlrtha, dualistic school 
of, p. 207 ; see also Madhva. 

Anatomy, Upanishadic know- 
ledge of, p. 133. 

Anatta-vfida in Buddhism, p. 
180. 

Anaxagoras : his idea of the 
mixture of the elements as 
similar to that of the Upa- 
nishads, pp. 86-87 i doctrine 
of portions, p. 104. 

Anaximander, pp. 64, 73. 

Anaximenes : his doctrine of 
air, pp. 79,103 ; his theory 
of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion, p. 79. 

Anima and Animus, p. 148. 

Animism in the Kgveda, pp. 

147-148. 

Anrita, MSyS compared to, p. 
226. 

Antahkarampafichaka, the 
fount of Nature, p. 35. 

Antaryfimi-BrShmSna, as illus- 
trating the method of soli- 
loquy, p. 39. 

AntarySmin, the doctrine of, 
p. 210. 

Anti-hedonism in the Upani- 
shads, p. 293. 

AnvSrabh, meanings of, p. 155. 

AparS VidyS, same as doxa, 
p. 326. 

Apocalypse, God-written, p.232. 

Aphoristic method, p. 35. 

Appearance, doctrine of, in 
Aruni and YSjfiavalkya, p. 53; 
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or semblance, doctrine of, 
p. 87; Creation as, p. 98; 
Nature and Soul and God as, 
p,. 215 ; the moral side of the 
doctrine of, p. 232; doctrine 
of, in Parmenides, Plato, Plo- 
tinus, Berkeley, Hegel, and 
Bradley, p. 232. 

Apperception, synthetic unity 
of, p. 274. 

Aranis, the two, as ensconc- 
ing the spiritual fire, p. 337 ; 
as ensconcing the beautiful 
god, p. 337: as meaning the 
Body and Pranava, p. 337 ; 
as meaning the Upper and 
the Lower breaths, p. 337. 

Aranyakas, custom of mental 
sacrifice at the time of the, 

p. 8. 

Arche of knowledge, the pro- 
blem of, p. 64. 

Archirmlirga, or the bright way 
for the dead, p. 159. 

Architectonic systems of In- 
dian Thought, p. 179. 

Argumentum ad caput, ap- 
peal to the, p. 61. 

Aristophanes, on the apotheo- 
sisers of the Elements, p. 76. 

Arjuna, as higher by a prSde- 
& than Bhlmasena, p. 136 ; 
compared to a calf, p. 195. 

Aristotle : doctrine of Matter 
and Form, pp. 49,92; Meta- 
physics, quotation from, p. 
74; on Philolaus, p. 80; re- 
cognition of Not-Being, pp. 
82-83; on the heart as the 
seat of the Soul, p. 131; 
Upanishadic psychology as 
agreeing with, p. 131; doc- 


trine of Self-speectator, p. 
269; on Theoria, p. 275; o» 
the wise men as dictating 
the rules of conduct, p. 289; 
on the contemplative life, p. 
299 - 

Arrow and the Target, the meta- 

_ phor of, p. 334. 

Anini, the outstanding philo- 
sopher of the Chhandogya, 
p. 23; his allegory of juices 
and honey, p. 37; the philo- 
sophy of, pp. 53-55 ; a great 
psycho-metaphysician, p. 53; 
his doctrine of Substance as 
underlying all things, p. 54; 
his Doctrine of Illusion, p. 
54; his doctrine of the iden- 
tity of Individual and Uni- 
versal spirit, p. 54; and Jai- 
vali, p. 62; his teaching of 
Ultimate Reality to §veta- 
ketu, p. 216; the first of the 
Brahmin circle to receive 
spiritual wisdom, p. 62. 

Aru^ukhas, delivered to the 
jackals, p. 27. 

As If, the philosophy of, p. 227. 

Asanas, not elaborately treated 
in the old Upanishads, p. 
187. 

Asceticism, p. 295; and pes- 
simism, p. 295. 

Ascetic life, characteristics of, 
p, 296; potency of, for Self- 
realisation, p. 297. 

Ash-Tree of existence, p. 200, 

ASramas, to what extent exis- 
tent in Upanishadic times, 
p. 60. 

Astrology and Astronomy, in 
the M^tri, pp. 31,32. 
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Asuras, gospel of, p. 266. 
Asurya, as connected with As- 
^ Syrian, p. 157. 

Afivala, ritualistic questions of, 
p. 20; and YSjftavalkya, p. 
56. 

Aihrapati Kaikeya, a S5nitheti- 
tical philosopher, p. 38; his 
synthesis of cosmological doc- 
trines, p. 23 ; his doctrine 
of the Universal Atman as 
VaiSvSnara, p. 47. 

ASvattha, in the Kathopani- 
shad, p. 103; the descrip- 
tion of, In the Upanishads, 
p. 198; the description of, 
in the BhagavadgItS, p.199; 
as real in the Upanishads, 
and unreal in the Bhagavad- 
gits, p. 199, 

Afivins and Dadhyach, the sto- 
ry of, p. 51. 

Atharvaveda, transition from 
Rigveda to, pp. 4-5; a store- 
house of the black art of the 
ancients, p. 5; conception 
of Rudra-^iva, p. 193. 

Atman, the ballast of Nature, 
p. 4 ; proofs of, subjective 
and objective, p. 24; as the 
inspirer of sense-functions, 
p. 24 ; realisation of, in the 
various worlds, pp. 28-29; 
as Turya or the fourth, p. 
36; as the source of all po- 
wer, knowledge, and bliss, 
P* 53; as the origin of things, 
pp. loo-zox; as a powerless 
being, p. loi; as the self- 
consdous aspect of the In- 
dividual Self, p. 140: as the 
substratum of creation, p. 


209: as the material cause 
of the universe, p. 209; as 
the instrumental cause of the 
world p. 209; as the source of 
activity, p. 217 ; compared 
to the lute-pla3^er, or 
the drum-beater, or the 
conch-blower, p. 217 ; origi- 
nal meaning of, in the Upa- 
nishads and Plato, p. 246; 
the ultimate category of ex- 
istence, p. 247; as the eter- 
nal Subject of knowledge,p. 
272; as the highest object 
of desire, p. 302; conception 
of, the quintessence of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, 
p. 325; as self-consciousness, 
P» 335J as the fourth dimen- 
sion of metaphysics, p. 336; 
as separable from the body, 
as a blade from its sheath, p. 
341, or as wheat from chaff, 
p. 342 ; as immanent in the 
body as a razor in a razor-case, 
p. 342, or as oil in sesamum, 
p. 342 ; reconciliation of 
opposites in, p. 346, 

Atmanism, practical, of Y 5 - 
jfiavalkya, p. 19. 

Attention, involving suspen- 
sion of breath, pp. 114-115. 

Audile experience, p. 343. 

Augustine, on knowledge as 
ignorance, p. 272. 

Austerlitz campaigns, p. 233. 

Autonomy, as the true princi- 
ple of morality, p. 291; in 
the Upanishads and theBha- 
gavadgltl, p. 292. 

Avabhritha, the bath at the 
the end of sacrifice, p. 202. 
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Avyakta, pp. 183,198. 

B. 

Babylonian mythology, p. 84. 

Bacon, quotation from, on the 
chain of Nature, p. 2 ; and 
the active life, p. 299. 

BSdarayana : his frequent bor- 
rowal from the Upanishads, 
p. 205. 

Baka Dalbhya, or Glava Mai- 
treya, the story of, pp. 21-22. 

Balaki and King Aja&.tru, dia- 
logue between, p. 251. 

Baim, the name of the body 
in Prai§na, p. 90. 

Beatific calculus, pp. 26, 301; 
beatific consciousness and 
Brahman, p. 144- 

Beatificism, the theory of, p. 
300. 

Beatitude, various conceptions 
of, p. 213. 

Beg not, the rule of life for the 
ascetic, p. 296. 

Being, and Not-Being, concep- 
tions of, in the Rigveda, 
p. 3 ; Aruni's idea of, 
compared with that of 
Green, p. 55 ; Being con- 
ceived cosmologicaJly, psy- 
chologically, biologically, 
morally, and metaphysical- 
ly* P* 55; Being, as the begin- 
ning of all things, pp. 85-87; 
Being in Parmenides, p. 104. 

Belief, the ne^^ity of, p. 257. 

Berec3mthia of the systems of 
philosophy, p. 178. 

B^kdey, Appearance in the 
doctrine of, p. 232; quota- 


tion from the Treatise’ re- 
garding the primacy of Mind, 
pp. 1 19-120. 

BhagavadgitS : its attempt to 
synthesise the truths of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, p. 1 ; 
its theistic reconciliation of 
Samkhya and Yoga, p. 18: 
its borrowings from the Ka- 
tba, Mundaka and S\'e- 
taSvatara Upanishads, pp. 
27-28; castes created accord- 
ing to qualities and works, 
p.59; conception of God as the 
A of the Indian alphabet, p. 
105; its theory that tempe- 
raments are due to the kind 
of food eaten, p. 114; descrip- 
tion of the Two Paths, p.159; 
on holding the body erect, 
p. 187; compared to nectar, 
p. 195; and the Upanishads, 
relation of, p. 195; its theis- 
tic-mystic philosophy, p.igS; 
and the Upanishads, anta- 
gonism between, p. 198; re- 
ligion of, not derived from 
the teaching of Ghora An- 
girasa, p. 203; and Chhan- 
dogya, a similarity, p. 204; on 
the Mutable and Immutable 
Persons, p. 207; doctrine of 
May 5 in, p. 228; and the doc- 
trine of autonomy, p. 292; 
and Kant, p. 292; reconci- 
liation of action with action- 
lessness, p. 298; and the Ifo- 
panishad, on the achieve- 
ment of actionlessness, p. 
298; and Chhandogya, enu* 
meration of virtues, p. 308; 
on the conditions of impart- 
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ing spiritual wisdom, p. 334; 
its conflicting views about 
Buddhi as the faculty of 
God-realisation, p. 340. 

BhSndSrkar, R. G., Dr., on the 
meaning of Asurya, p. 157. 

Bharadvaja, on the virtue of 
Truth, p. 312. 

Bhargavi Varuni Vidya, p. 

145. 

Bhargava Vaidarbhi : his in- 
terest in physiological psy- 
chology, p. 48. 

Bhakti, to Guru as to God, p. 
30; to God as to Guru, p. 198; 
in Upanishadic literature, p. 
333 * 

Bhavas, or * Conditions ’ in Sam- 
khya philosophy, pp. 34-35. 

Bhikkus, order of, p. 181. 

Bhima, as taller by a prade^a 
than Arjuna, p. 136. 

Bhrigu, and Varum, p. 44; a 
great metaphysical psycho- 
logist, p. 50; his question to 
his father Varum about Ul- 
timate Reality, p. 144. 

Bhujyu, interest in psychical 
research, p. 49; a psychical 
researcher, p. 56; and the 
daughter of Patanchala, the 
story of, p. 128; an occultist, 
p. 128, 

Bhttman, Sanatkumara's doc- 
trine of, p. 53. 

Bhetatman, or the phenome- 
nal self, p. 31. 

Bible, a revelation like the 
Upanishads and the Koran, 
p. 8. 

Births and deaths, round of, 
163. 


BUnd-folded man, parable of 
the,p. 331 ; interpretation of 
the parable, p. 332. 

Blindfoldness, of human be* 
ings, p. 225. 

Bliss, as the source of Reality, 
p. 144; the doctrine of the 
commensurability of, in the 
Upanishads, p. 300 ; ana- 
lysis of the conception of, p. 
300; scale for the measure- 
ment of, p. 300; of Self-rea- 
lisation, p. 301; as consist- 
ing in the realisation of de- 
sirelessness, p. 301. 

Blood-vessels of variegated co- 
lours, p. 189. 

Body, compared to a potter's 
wheel, p. 32, to a harp,p. 90. 

Body and soul, relation of, pp. 
I33-I34- 

Bohtlingk, on the riddle-hymn 
of the Rigveda, p. 149; on 
the idea of Transmigration 
in the Rigveda, p. 151. 

Borrowal, theory of, p. 102. 

Bradley, “Appearance" in the 
doctrine of, p. 232; defec- 
tive view of Self-realisation 
in, p. 302; idea of Supermo- 
ralism in, p. 306;, 

Brahman, as created from Sat- 
ya, p. 77; meditation on, as 
resplendence, as sound, as 
support, as greatness, as 
mind, as parimara, as Not- 
Being, pp. 128-129; ^ls the 
Self-conscious aspect of the 
Cosmic Self, p. 140; and the 
God of Fire, p. 254 ; and the 
God of Wind, p. 254; and 
Indra, p. 254; as the source 
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of all physical and mental 
power, p. 255; as the sub- 
tle essence underlying all exi- 
stence, p. 256; as Atman, p. 
277. 

Brahma-stitras, and the Upa- 
nishads, p. 205; and the Bha- 
gavadgita, p. 205; different 
interpretations of, p. 205; 
reference to Nabhava Upa- 
labdheh II. 2.28, p. 231. 

Brahmins, their relations with 
Kshatriyas, pp. 61-63; visit of 
Greek philosophers to, p. 102. 

Brain, as the seat of conscious- 
ness, p. 131. 

Bride and Bride-groom, the 
analogy of, p. 349. 

Brihadaranyakopanishad, a 
summary of, pp. 18-21. 

Brihadratha, the disciple of 
§akayanya, p. 31; and Sa- 
kSyanya, pp. 63,198; the 
pessimism of, p. 294. 

Biihaspati, the author of a 
heretical philosophy, p. 31. 

Buddhi, its relation to Mind 
and Atman, p. 183; and the 
vision of God, conflicting 
views about, p. 340. 

Buddhism, roots of, in the 
Upanishads, pp. 179-182. 

Budila : his doctrine of water as 
the substratum, p. 47; re-in- 
carnated in an elephant, p. 64. 

Byron, Matthew Arnold on the 
poetry of, p. 251. 

C* 

Caird> Dr., on looking outward, 
inward, and upward, p. 247; 
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m 

on the field, the fighter, and 
the strife, p. 352. 

Canine Chant, an invective 
against the Brahmanical be- 
lief in externalism, pp. 22, 37, 

Cardinal Virtues, Prajapatis 
doctrine of, p. 307. 

Carlyle : description of the tree 
Igdrasil, p. 200; on appeara- 
nce p. 232. 

Caste, origin of, p. 59; system, 
earthly, modelled on the pat- 
tern of the heavenly, p. 59. 

Categorical Imperative of Kant, 
p. 292. 

Caterpillar, analogy of the, p. 
58 ; the image of the, p. 155. 

Catharsis, or the purging of 
the inner man, p. 328. 

Causa sui, representation of 
God as, p. 41. 

Causation, as due to Atman, p. 
218. 

Centre of interest, soul as am 
anaemic, p. 130. 

Cephalic movements, as con- 
stituting the feeling of Self, 
P- 

Cerebro-spinal system, recog- 
nition of, in Tantric litera- 
ture, p. 132. 

ChSkrayana, Ushasti : doctrine 
of PrSna, p. 87. 

Chance, not the origin of things, 
p. 100. 

Chg^ala, charity to a, as sa- 
crifice to the universal Soul, 

p. 8. 

Change, love of the idea of,p. 80. 

Chariot, and the horses, the image 
of the, p. 338; of the body, 
description of, p. 28. 
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Charity, conditions of, pp. 310- 
311 ; to be practised by 
faith, p. 310 ; with magna- 
nimity, p. 311 ; with modesty 
and sympathy, p. 311. 

CharvSkas, the doctrine of, pp. 
180, 266. 

Chest, the prototype of the 
world, p. 84. 

Chhandogyopanishad, a sum- 
mary of, pp. 21-24; quoted 
most often in Vedanta-su- 
tras, p. 21. 

Chitragargyayani, teacher of 
Aruni, p. 62. 

Christ, Jesus : advice to dis- 
ciples not to take thought 
of what they should speak, 
p. 9; as a heteros, p- 315. 

Christianity : on the Ideal of 
the Sage, p, 315 ; on the 
triadic norm of conduct, p. 

315- 

Christology and Logos, pp. 95, 
333 - 

Chronos, or Time, p. 84. 

Churning out of the Fire of 
God, p. 336. 

Citadel of Nine Doors, p. 329. 

Character, beautiful and ugly, 
p. 162. 

Charaka, anticipation of the 
teaching of, p. 189. 

Childhood of man, p. 289; of 
the race, p. 289. 

Collecting the Godhead, p. 316. 

Colours, theory of the three, 
p. 86; three primary, p. 183. 

Combination of Elements, as 
the origin of things, p. loo. 

Commensurability of bliss, Up- 
anishadic doctrine of, p, 300. 


Common Origin, theory of,pp. 
102-103. 

Communion of Higher and Lo- 
wer Selves, p. 334. 

Comparative mythology, pp. 
102-103; philosophy, pp. 102- 
103. 

Comte : denial of the process 
of introspection, p. 274. 

Conch-shell, grasping of the 
sound of the, p. 217. 

Conflagration, idea of periodic, 
p. 80. 

Conscience, the candle of the 
Lord within us, p. 291. 

Conscious Self, as feeding the 
other senses, p. 134. 

Consciousness, a fleeting phe- 
nomenon, pp. 58-59; seat of, 
transferred from the heart 
to the brain, p. 13 1; analy- 
sis of the states of, p. 264 ; 
identical with Existence, p. 
269 ; the unity of, p. 288. 

Construction through critici- 
sm, method of, p. 100. 

Contemplative Life, Aristotle 
on, p. 299 ; and Active Life, 
reconciled in Ifei, p. 299. 

Corn of Wheat, reference to, 
in the KafJia and in St. 
John, p. 154. 

Corybantes, the secret dance 
of p. 41. 

Cosmic Force, creation from, 

p. 76. 

Cosmic Person, considered as 
a sacrificial horse, p. 19; 
Self, four states of, in later 
Vedanta, p. 140; Person, de- 
scription of, in the Muncla- 
ka, the prototsrpe of the 
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Vi§varupa in the Gita, p. 
197. 

Cosmogenesis, naturalistic ac- 
count of, p. 92. 

Cosmogony, Vedic, p. 3: l"pa- 
nishadic, p. 73 ft. 

Cosmological approach, found 
deficient, p. 249; categories, 
regress from, p. 250; argu- 
ment for the existence of 
God, p. 252; proof of God in 
Greek philosophy, p. 252 ; 
proof, Kant's criticism of, 
p. 253; proof, linked with the 
physico-theological, p. 257. 

Cowell : interpretation of a 

passage in Maitri, p. 138 . 

Creation, as evolution, p. 30; 
theories of, p. 75; as illu- 
sion or appearance, p, 76 ; 
personalistic theories of, 
pp. 92-93; as opposed to 
emanation, p, 98; realistic 
theory of, an obstacle to ab- 
solutism, p. 208; the abso- 
lutist view of, p. 222. 

Creator, required to practise 
penance, p. 93. 

Critico-historical spirit, engen- 
dered by Western thought, 
p. 179. 

Culture, relation of Greek to 
Indian, p. 102. 

Curzon, Lord, on the non-re- 
cognition of the supremacy 
of Truth in Indian ' literature, 
p. 311. 

D. 

Di, as meaning self-control, p. 
307; as meaning charity, p. 


307 ; as meaning compassion 
p. 308. 

Dadhyach Atharvaiia, p. 19; the 
philosophy of, pp. 51-52; and 
Alvins, p. 51 ; his doctrine 
of the Self as all-pervading, 
PP- 51-52. 

Daivaparimara, in the Kaushi- 
taki Upanishad, p. 5. 

Dante's conception of the Pur- 
gatory, p. 162. 

Darwin : discovery of natural 
selection, p. 105. 

Death, as the arche of all 
things, p. 19; the Dark Cut- 
ter, p. 64; or Hunger as the 
origin of all things, p. 82; 
to the god of Death, p. 100; 
the Great Cutter, p. 120: 
the problem of, pp. 120122; 
and birth, manner of, p. 
154; realistic description of, 
P- 155 - 

Defined and Undefined, p. 212. 

Degrees of Reality, doctrine of, 
pp. 231-232. 

Deistic view of the Godhead, 
p- 185. 

Deism in the Yoga-^stitras, p. 189. 

Delphic oracle, story of the, 
p. 204. 

Damocles, the sword of, p. 291. 

Departing Consciousness, p. 54. 

Descartes, on the pineal gland 
as the seat of the Soul, p. 
130; conception of Reality 
according to, p. 248. 

Design, argument from, p. 257. 

Desirelessness, as constituting 
the highest Bliss, p. 301; as 
the result of Self-realisation, 
P- 347 - 
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Desires, fulfilment of, as due to the 
realisation of Atman, p. 349. 

Destruction, process of, p. 98. 

Determinism, theological, in 
the Upanishads, p. 314. 

Deussen : his chronological ar- 
rangements of the Upani- 
shads, pp. 12-13; interpre- 
tation of “puritat"’, p. 123; 
on the nipple-like appear- 
ance as signifpng the uvula 
p. 132; on the experience of 
the mystic, p. 133; mean- 
ing of AbhivirnSna, p. 136; 
meaning of Anvarabh, p. 155. 

DevaySna, history of, the con- 
ception of, p. 159; and Pitri- 
ySm, dogmatic justification 
of, p. 161; conception of, in 
the Bhagavadgitfi and the 
Upanishads, p. 196. See 
also Path of the Gods, 

Dharma, in the Rigveda, as 
suggestive of the earliest 
trace of a theory of Karma, p. 
148; as determining future 
existence, p. 152. 

Dhfira^, as preparatory to 
SamSdhi, p. 188. 

DhStuprasSda, or DhStuhpra- 
sfida, which ?, p. 341. 

Dhtttus, the eight, p. 34; the 
seven, p. 189. 

Dhuma-mSxg;a, or the dark 
way, p. 159. 

DhySna, as preparatory to Sa- 
midhi, p. 188. 

Dialectic method, p. 37; Pla- 
tonic, Hegelian, Upanishadic, 
pk 38; in Ny 5 ya, p. 190. 

Dialogues of Plato, determina- 
tion of the chronology of,p. 15. 


Didactic tone of the Taittirlya, 
P. 309. 

Die to live, the rule of, p. 163. 

Dichotomy of Self by p. 
274. 

Difference and Non-difference, 
p. 216. 

Diksha of a Sacrificer, p. 201. 

Ding-an-sich, Schopenhauer's 
stress on Will as the, p. n6. 

Diogenes, the biographer of 
Greek Philosophers, p. 102. 

Diogenes, with his tub, com- 
pared to Raikva with his 
car, p. 79. 

Discipleship, qualifications for, 
P- 332. 

Disembodied existence of Soul, 
denial of, p. 156. 

Distinction of Degree between 
physical good and spiritual 
good, p. 301; of Kind bet- 
ween physical good and spi- 
ritual good, p. 301. 

Divine Life, Purity of, p. 352. 

Divine plane, p. 142. 

Door of Division, p. 97. 

Doshas, the Three, p. 189. 

Doubt, the resolution of, as ef- 
fected by God-realisation,p. 
347 ‘ 

Doxa and Episteme, same as 
AparS and ParS VidyS, pi 
326, 

Dream, the problem of, pp. 
126-127; and sleep, interme- 
diate states between con- 
sciousness and unconscious- 
ness, p. 126; a state of crea- 
tive activity, p. 127; as in- 
volving novel construction, 
p. 127; and Dreamer, p. 332; 
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•consciousness how far to be 
identified with Self, p. 266. 

Drum, grasping of the sound 
of a, p. 217. 

Duhkham, Dubdcham, the cry 
of Buddhism, p. 180. 

Duty, the Categorical Impera- 
tive of, p. 292. 

Dvaita school of Philosophy, 
pp. 179, 206. 

DvaitSdvaita interpretation of 
the BrahmasGtras p. 205. 

E. 

Ecstasy, Yogic and Neo-Pla- 
tonic, p. 102; raptures of, 

p. 350. 

Efficient cause, problem of the, 
P- 133 - 

Egg. Primeval, as generating 
the world-system, p. 37. 

Egoistic interpretation of Y 5 - 
jfiavalkya's dictum, p. 304. 

Egyptian M3rthology, p. 84. 

Egypt, and the idea of metam- 
psychosis, p. 146; and India, 
problem of transmigration, 
p. 152. 

Elements, as emanating from 
the Atman, p. 98; not the 
origin of things, p. 100; as 
the garment of God, p. 
lOI. 

Emanation, p. 75; theory of, 
pp. 97-98 ; as opposed to 
creation, pp. 98-99. 

Embryology, in the Garbho- 
panishad, p. 189. 

Emotionalism, in the Mui^- 
ka, p. 41; in the Upanisha^, 
p. 198. 


Empedocles, on Fire, Air, 
Water, Earth, p. 80; cosmo* 
logy of, compared to Upa- 
nishadic, p. 96. 

Empirical psychology, p. 113. 

Empirical reality, and trans- 
cendental ideality, p. 232. 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, reference to Krisbm, 
p. 203. 

Endosmosis, process of, p.143. 

Enigmatic method, p. 34. 

Entdechy, p. 141. 

Ephesian philosopher, p. 80. 

Epimenides : conception of Night 
or Void as primary, p. 82. 

Epistemological Idealist, p. 231; 
Nihilist, p. 231. 

Epistemology, of the Vijfii- 
navSdins, p. 181; of Absolute 
Experience, p. 352. 

Eristic, in Gorgias, p. 83. 

Erotic Mysticism, criticism of, 
P- 348. 

Eschatological knowledge, as 
most valuable to Upanisha- 
dic philosophers, p. 64; the 
highest kind of knowledge, 
p. 120. 

Eschatology, Upanishadic, pp. 
158-161; moral backbone of, 
p. 161; Upanishadic and 
Platonic, p. 162. 

Esoteric doctrine, in the Kc- 
na, p. 25. 

Eternity, from Eternity to, p. 
77; life of, pp. 158,159* 

Etheric double, p. 143; theo- 
sophical conception of, p. 269. 

Ethno-psychological origin of 
the idea of Transmigration, 
pp. 146,152. 
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£t3rmological Method, p. 36. struction of, as an effect of 


Eudamonism of YSjfiavalk- 
ya, p.299; relation of, to idea- 
lism, p. 300. 

Eudaemonist, Y&jiiavalkya as 
an, p. 20. 

Evil, power of, p. 226. 

Evil Soul, destiny of, p. 157. 

Evolute, transformed, p. 86. 

Evolution of Religion : on look- 
ing outward, and inward, 
and upward, p. 247. 

Ex nihilo, Creation, repugnant 
to the Upanishadic as well 
as to the Greek mind, p.76. 

Experience, photic and audi- 
tive, p. 345; first-hand, in- 
tuitive, p. 325. 

External world, knowledge of 
the, p. 217. 

F. 

Faculty of God-realisation, p. 
339- 

Faith, God and Self as objects 
of, p. 271: the necessary con- 
dition for discipleship, p.333. 

FalstafI, reborn, p. 23. 

Fatalism, p. 100. 

Fates, watering the Tree Ig- 
drasil, p. 200. 

Father, to be worshipped as 
God, p. 310. 

Fathers, the path of the, p. 
196. 

Fatigue theory of Sleep, pp. 33 ; 
122; theory of sleep of Y5j- 
fiavalkya, p. 58. 

Fear, analysis of, pp. IZ5-X16 ; 
only a feeling of otherness 
lod^ in us, p. 1x5; the de- 


God-realisation, p. 349. 

' Foetus in the womb, the analogue 
for the spiritual fire, p. 337. 

Female kind, inordinate cu- 
riosity of the, p. 40. 

Fire, as the origin of all things, 
pp. 79-80; as exchanged for 
all things, in Heradeitus, p. 
79; as the first evolute from 
the primeval Being, in the 
Upanishads, p. 80; as the 
origin of things, in Hemclei- 
tus, p. 80. 

Fires, Five, doctrine of, p. 21 ; 
Jaivali's doctrine of, p. 47; 
Sacrificial, rising in bodily 
form, p. 249. 

Fitche, I. H. : his view of the 
soul as a space-filling prin- 
dple, p. 130. 

Fans ei origo, soul as, p. 219. 

Food and the Food-eater, 

epistemological and me- 
taphysical significance of, p. 
352. 

Force, revealed, p. 233. 

Formless Person, the beginning 
of Existence, p. 99. 

Fourth dimension, of meta- 

physics, p. 336; of psycholo- 

gy. p- 336- 

Freedom of Will, in the Upa- 
nishads. pp. 313-315: possi- 
ble, only after Self-realisa- 
tion, p. 314, 

Frequency of return of Soul, 
p. 151. 

Fundamental divisicmis of 
Vedantic Schools, p. ae6. 

Funeral occasion, description 
of a, in the Rigveda, p. 147. 
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G. 

Gandharvas, the world of the, 
29 ; the country of the, p. 
331 - 

Garbhopanishad : on embryo- 
logy, p. 189. 

Gfirgi, the questioner of Yaj- 
navalkya, p. 19; her dispu- 
tation with Yajnavalkya.p. 
40; interested in the problem 
of immanence, p. 56; the 
Upanishadic suffragette, p. 61. 

GSrgya, the proud Brahmin, 
p. 19; doctrine of the reality 
of physical and physiologic- 
al categories, p. 48; and 
Ajata&itru, p. 62; obtains 
instruction about sleep from 
AjataSatru, p. 125. 

Gaudapada, and Ankara, p. 
228; doctrine of, p, 228; de- 
velopment of the doctrine 
of Maya in, p. 229 ; doctrine 
of Non-creation of, p. 230 ; on 
the state of SamSdhi, p. 230 ; 
on the reality of the world 
and the moral law, p. 230 ; 
on Philosophy being superi- 
or to the conflict of schools, 
p. 276. 

Gddner, on the riddle-hymn 
of the Rgveda, p. 149 ; on 
the idea of Transmigration 
in the Kgveda, p. 151. 

Genealogical Tradition of the 
Upanishads, p. 21. 

Genesis : description of the spirit 
of God moving upon the 
surface of the waters, p. 77. 

Ghora Angirasa, instruction to 
Krishna, pp. 22, 202; not 


mentioned in the MfihSbha- 
rata, p. 203; enumeration of 
virtues, p. 308. 

Gnomic stage of ethics, p. 288. 

God, and the Absolute, p. 33; 
the Lord of Pradh 5 na, p. 
185; as magician, p. 185; as 
the Spectator of actions, p, 
186; and the Absolute, the 
relation of, p. 206; the theo- 
logical conception of, p.206; 
as all-eye and all-ear ac- 
cording to Xenophanes, p. 
208; and the Absolute in 
Ramanuja, p. 210; the Soul 
of Nature, p. 210; the Soul 
of Souls, p. 210; the Soul 
of Souls, p. 212-213; and the 
Absolute, comparison of the 
conceptions of, p. 219 ; as 
Alpha and Omega, p. 248 ; 
cosmological argument for the 
existence of, p. 252 ; as supre- 
me resplendence, p. 255; iden- 
tified with the inner Self, 
p. 259; one, without a se- 
cond, p. 259; no gods, but 
God, p. 259; theistic concep- 
tion of, pp. 259-260; nature 
and attributes of, p. 260 ; 
-Atman as the Ultimate Ca- 
tegory of existence, p, 261 ; 
identical with the Self with- 
in, p. 261; the only cause of 
the world, p. 261; immanence 
and transcendence of, pp. 
261-262; ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of. p. 
269; and the Absolute, in the 
MSndOkj’^a Upanishad, p. 336. 

Godhead, unity of, as a later 
development of thought, p. 
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149; theistic view of, p. 185; 
deistic view of, p. 185. 

Godlings of nature, and Brah- 
man, the parable of, p. 253, 

God-realisation, the faculty of, 
p. 339; the nature of, as that 
of a fact, p. 339; inefficiency 
of sense and intellect for, 
p. 340; Intuition as the fa- 
culty of, p. 340 ; indescribable 
nature of the faculty of, p. 341 - 

Gods, the path of the, p. 196; 
number of the, 258. 

God to Soul, transference of 
interest from, p. 3. 

Goethe, quotation from, p.ioi. 

Golden-coloured Being, descri- 
ption of, p. 345. 

Goldsmith and gold, compar- 
ed to Soul and body, p. 58; 
the image of, p. 155. 

Good, in Plato, the Sun of the 
world of Ideas, p. 104; and 
pleasant, conflict between, p, 
293; physical, as an aspect 
of Bliss, p. 300; spiritual, as 
the acme of Bliss, p. 300. 

Gorgias, his conception of a 
r^ Not-Being, p. 82 ; on 
Not-Being, p. 104. 

Gospel conception of God, as 
the Alpha and Omega of 
things, p. 105. 

Grace, Upanishadic doctrine of, 
P- 345 - 

Grasping or apprehension, the 
process of, p. 217. 

Great Happiness, consisting in 
the vision of thelnfinite,p. 305. 

Greece and India ; problem of 
the origin of the idea of 
Transmigration, p. 152. 


Greek and Indian Philosophy 
analogies of, how explained, 

p. lOI. 

Greek Mythology, p. 84; Phi 
losophy and Logos, p. 95. 

Green 's idea of the nature of 
Spirit, compared to Arum's, 
P- 55 - 

Grierson, on the identity of 
the Krishna of the Mah 5 - 
bharata and the ChhSndog- 
ya, p. 203. 

Gu^, the three, the common 
property of Samkhya and 
Vedanta, p. 30; the origin 
of, p. 182. 

Guru, Bhakti to, as to God, p. 
198; necessity of initiation 
by, p. 329; precautions to be 
observed by, in imparting 
spiritual wisdom, p. 332. 

H. 

Hades, belief of the Upanisha- 
dic philosophers in a region 
like the, p. 157; in the Upa- 
nishads and Plato, p. 162. 

Hamlet, with Hamlet out, p.65. 

Hammond, on Aristotle's loca- 
tion of the Soul, p. 131. 

Happiness, as the motive for 
actions, p. 304; true, as vi- 
sion of the Infinite, p. 304; 
Great and Small, p. 305. 

HariSchandra, in the Aitareya 
Brahmam, p. 203; in the 
Purfinas, p. 203. 

Hathayoga, adumbration of,p. 
33 ‘ 

Heart, as the seat of conscious- 
ness, p. Z31. 
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Heaven, described in the Veda as 
overflowing with honey p. 147. 

Hebrew literature, on man and 
wo-man, p. 103. 

Hedonism, spiritual, of Sanat- 
kumara, p. 52 ; anti — , of 
Nachiketas, pp. 293-294. 

Hegel, appearance in the doc- 
trine of, p. 232; the dialec- 
tic of, p. 38. 

Heimskringla, the ancient 
chronicles of Scandinavia, p. 

24. 

Hela, kingdom of, p. 200. 

Heliolatory, p. 22. 

Heliotheism, p. 32. 

Henotheistic Polytheism, tran- 
sition from, to Monotheis- 
tic Mysticism, p. 3. 

Henotheistic worship of Pra- 

p. 91* 

Heracleitus : the Way Up and 
the Way Down, pp. 80, 98, 
104; on the exchange of fire 
for all things, pp. 79, 103; 
on Logos, p. 104; paradoxi- 
cal language of, pp. 150, 152; 
contradictions of, p. 305. 

Hercules, the choice of, bet- 
ween Pleasure and Virtue, 
p. 293 ; compared to Nachi- 
ketas, p. 293. 

Hesiod, p. 64; reference to the 
Theogony, p. 74: on the 
Earth as the basis of the cos- 
mos, p. 103. 

Heteronomy, p. 289. 

Heteros, Nature as a, p. 215. 

Hiranyagarbha, the dream as- 
pect of the Cosmic Self, p. 
140; the Logos of Indian 
Philosophy, p. 187. 

48 


Historico-critical spirit, lack of, 
178. 

Hit ah, or arteries, spreading 
from the heart to the Pu- 
ritat, p. 124. 

Homer, p. 64; and the idea of 
Transmigration, p. 146. 

Horatory precepts, in the Taitti- 
riya, p. 309. 

Hospitality, as due to guests, 
p. 310. 

Human life, compared to a 
sacrificer's life, p. 201; the 
six stages of, p. 202. 

Hunger, equated with death, 
p. 82; and Thirst, compared 
to Love and Hate, p. 96. 

Hyle, the conception of, in 
the Rigveda, p. 3. 

Hylozoism, in the Rigveda,pp. 
I47-I43‘ 

Hypostasis, as Not-Being or 
Being, p. 54. 

1 . 

I am I, of Kant, pp. 136, 269. 

Idandra, a mysterious name 
of the Godhead, p. 97. 

Idealism, monistic, of Aruni 
and Yajnavalkya, p. 53; of 
the Aitareya, similar to that 
of Berkeley, p. 119; and Eu- 
daemonism, p. 300. 

Idealistic Metaph3^ics, p. 119; 
Theory of Knowledge, p.182. 

Ideas, development of the Doc- 
trine of, as suppl5ing a new 
principle for the chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the Dia- 
logues of Plato, p. 15; Pla- 
to’s theory of, p. 60, 105; 
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world of p. 104; the Sun of 
the world of, p. 262. 

Identifications, philosophy of, 
p. 203. 

IdentitSt Philosophy of Aru- 
ni, p. 23. 

Idols, breaking of, literal and 
metaphorical, p. 24. 

Igdrasil, in Scandinavian my- 
thology, p. 103; description 
of, p. 200; Carlyle's descrip- 
tion of, p, 200. 

Ignoiatio elenchi, p. 231. 

Illicit transformation, ( Rajju- 
sarpa and ikiktikarajata), p. 
230. 

Illusion, in the doctrine of 
Arum, p. 54; creation as, p. 
g8; MSyS as, p. 226. 

Image in the eye, as Ultimate 
Reality, p. 250. 

Immanence, d5mamic and sta- 
tic, doctrine of, pp. 56, 61; 
famous doctrine of, pp. 21 1- 
212; of God even in contra- 
dictories, p. 212; — transcen- 
dence of God, p. 261. 

Impersonal Immortality, in 
Ankara, p. 165. 

Impersonalistic Theories of 
Upanishadic cosmogony, p. 
75 - 

Impotence, the power of, p. 225. 

Immortality, the Katha sur- 
charged with ideas about, p. 
28; personal and impersonal, 
p. 165; as conristing in being 
lifted to the region of the 
deity, p. 165; as absorbtion 
in God, p. 165; as companion- 
ship of the highest God, p. 
165; as assimilation to God, 


p. 165; different doctrines ot, 
p. 209; RSmSnuja's doctrine 
of, p. 213; the Navel of, p. 
353 - 

Incommensurability, of phy- 
sical good and spiritual 
good, doctrine of, p. 301. 

Individual, as mirroring reali- 
ty, p. 141; as the World in 
miniature, p. 141; Soul, 
bound in chains, p. 186. 

India and Virochana, the fa- 
mous myth of, pp. 23, 39, 
265; and the Damsel, the 
myth of, pp. 25, 36, 255; his 
exploits as found in the 1^- 
veda, p, 27; how far histori- 
cal, p. 44; and Dadhyach,p. 
51; a contraction of Idan- 
dra, p.97; as Idandra, break- 
ing through the skull, p. 132; 
on dream-consciousness, p. 
266; on deep-sleep-conscious- 
ness, p. 267; shrewd insight 
of, p. 268. 

Indradyumna : on Air as the 
substratum, p. 47* 

Infinite, as bliss, p. 43; con- 
jugation of the verb to do, 
p. 200; vision of, as consti- 
tuting true happiness, p.304. 

Infinities, piling of Infinities 
over, p. 278. 

Infinity, deduction of Infinity 
from, p. 278. 

Initiation, Necessity of, p. 329. 

Intellect, its claim for prima- 
cy, pp. 117-118; higher than 
Will, p. 117; meditation of, 
as Brahman, p. 118; the 
back-bone, not only of psy- 
chical functions, but of Tea- 
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lity itself, p. 119; centre of, 
as referred to the brain, p.132; 
will, and emoftion, relation 
of, p. 288; and intuition, re- 
lation of, p. 271; inability 
of, to apprehend Reality, p. 
326: ineffieacy of, to rea- 
lise God, p. 340. 

Intellectual experience, differ- 
ent levels of, p. 118. 
Intellectualistic psychology, p. 
119. 

Intellectualism, its quarrel with 
Voluntaralism, p.ri6; in the 
Upanishads, p. 198. 
Intermediary Person, creation 
of the world by Atman, 
through the, pp. 94-95; the 
Logos of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 187. 

Inter-quotation , the only de- 
finite test for the chronology 
of the Upanishads, p. 16. 
Introspection, the psychologi- 
cal process corresponding 
to self-consciousness, p.244; 
the start of the philosophi- 
cal process, p. 248; reality 
of the imcess of, denied by 
Kant and Comte, p. 274, 
Introversfon, the first qualifi- 
cation for self-realisation,p. 
3 * 8 . 

Intuition and IntdJect, rrfa- 
tion of, p.271; as compared 
witii sense and thought, p. 
339 I as the faculty of God- 
realisation, p. 340. 

Intuitional body, p. 142. 
Intuitioitfsm, h^herand lower, 
p. 292; autononuc, p. 292; 
aesthetic, p. 292; sympathe- 


tic, p. 292; higher, of auto- 
nomy, p. 292; in Hindu Ethi- 
cs, p. 292. 

Inversion, implied in the ana- 
logue of the bride-groom and 
the bride, p. 348. 

Ion, Plato's : explanation of 
real poetry as an effect of 
God-intoxication on, p. 9. 
I§a, the deep-sleep aspect of 
the Cosmic Self, p. 140. 

Isles of the Blessed, in Plato, 
p. 158; in the Upanishads, 
and Plato, p. 162. 
Ifcpanishad, a summary of, 
_ p. 24. 

I§vara, conception of, in Yoga 
Philosophy, p. 189. 

j. 

Jabala, the mother of Satya- 
kima, p. 31 1. 

Jain doctrine of Soul, p. 134. 
Jaivali, PravShana, doctrine of 
Five Fires, p. 21; eschato- . 
logical teaching of, p. 22; 
his doctrine of the Universe 
as exhibiting at every stage 
the principle of sacrifice, pp. 
46-47; on space as the origin 
of all things, p. 80; on space 
as the final habitat, p. 81. 
Jamblichus. the Neo-Platonist, 
p. 102. 

James, William, Prof. : on the 
seat of the Soul, p. 130; on 
the feeling of Self, as con- 
sisting in certain cephalic 
movements, p. 137. 

Janaka, the patron at YSjfia- 
valkya, p. i9;questk)Q about 
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the light of man, p. 40; and 
Budila, p. 64; and YSjfia- 
valkya, dialogue between, p. 
263. 

JSna&'Uti and the Swans, p.78; 

and Raikva, p. 78. 
Jaratkarava, aporia about Kar- 
man, p. 20; an eschatologist, p. 
56; and Yajfiavalkya, p. 181. 
jStavedas, the god of Fire, p. 
254 - 

Jivanmukti, the doctrine of, p. 
223; conception of, in Ad- 
vaitism, p. 214. 

Jfianatman, p. 183. 

Joy, illimitable, as the effect 
of Self-realisation, p. 348. 
Jupiter *s chair, Nature 's 
chain linked to, p. 2. 

K. 

Kabandhin KatySyana : his cos- 
mological question, p. 48. 
Kahola, seeker after Realisa- 
tion, p. 56. 

Kalakafijas, p. 27. 

KSla, hymns to, in the Athar- 
vaveda, p. 5. 

KSlidSsa: description of love 
similar to that of Shakes- 
peare, p. 105. 

Kant, I am I, p, 136: distinc- 
tion between Noumena and 
Phenomena, p. 215; Refuta- 
tion of Idealism, p. 232; on 
the Cosmological proof of the 
existence of God, p. 253; on 
pure Self-consciousness, p. 

269; on God and Self as ob- 
jects of faith, p. 271; on the 
unknowable nature of Rea- 


lity, p. 271; on the synthe- 
tic unity of apperception, 
p. 274; on the denial of the 
process of introspection, p. 
274; and the categorical 
imperative, p. 292. 

Kapila, meaning of the word, 
p. 29; controversy about the 
meaning of the word, pp. 
183, 186; same as Hiranya- 
garbha, and Brahman(m), p, 
187. 

Karman, the topic of discus- 
sion between Jaratkarava 
and Yajnavalkya, p. 20; 
^Sndilya's doctrine of, p. 50; 
Yajnavalkya^s doctrine of, p. 
58: earliest trace of the theo- 
ry of, in the Rigveda, p. 148; 
doctrine of, in the Briha- 
daranyaka, p. 155; as in- 
fluencing the birth of soul, 
p. 156; explicit mention of 
tlie doctrine of, in Kaushitaki, 
p. 162; in the Upanishads 
and Buddhism, p. 181 ; mo- 
ral force of the doctrine of, 
p. 182. 

Karmayoga, adumbration of 
the doctrine of, in the £ 9 a, 
p. 24; roots of the philoso- 
phy of, in the !&i, p. 196; 
the philosophy of, in the 
BhagavadgItS, p. 196. 
Kashmir &dvism, p. 194. 

Ka^, two strata of composi- 
tion in, pp. 27, 28. 

Katharsis, in alimentation p. 

114 ; moral 328. 
Ka^opamshad, a summaiy 
of, pp. 27-29; and the Re- 
public of Plato, p. 262, 
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KBtySyanl, the materialistic 
wife of YBjfiavalkya, p. 19; 
the woman of the world, p. 
61; the material choice of, p. 

303- 

Kausalya ASvalByana : his in- 
terest in the metaphysics of 
psychology, p. 48. 

Kaushitaki Upanishad, a sum* 
mary of, pp. 26-27; the grand 
eschatological allegory in,p. 
42; the philosopher of the, 
as inventor of the doctrine 
of the identity of PrBra and 
Brahman, p. 45, an ancient 
SatySgrahin, p. 45, the au- 
thor of the doctrine of 
‘ Three Meditations ', p. 45; 
on the primacy of Prim, p. 
88 . 

Keith A. B., Prof., on the idea 
of Transmigration as deter- 
mining the age of an Upani- 
shad, p. 15; on the absence 
of the idea of Transmigration 
in the older portion of the 
Aitareya, p. 15; on Egyp- 
tian Transmigration, p. 153. 

Kenopanishad, a summary of, 
pp. 24-25. 

Khapushpa, or the postulation 
of negation, p. 230. 

Knot, ignorance compared to a, 
p. 225. 

Knowledge and works, a re- 
conciliation of, pp. 24,298; 
synthesis of p. 192; recon^ 
dliationl of, in Kumlrila, p. 

193. 

Knovdedge. the idealistic 
theory of, p. 182; instrument 
of, p. 190; superiority to 


works of, in &thkara, p. Z93; 
absolutist view of, p. 218; 
lower and higher, p. 326; 
intellectual, as merely ver- 
bal jugglery, p. 327; more 
dangerous than ignorance, 
P* 329- 

Knowability of Atman, mean- 
ing of, p. 273. 

Koran, a revelation like the 
Upanishads and the Bible, 

p. 8. 

Kolias, as having an ideal 
existence, p. 143. 

Kramamukti, meaning of the 
doctrine of, p. 209; incon- 
sistent with Advaitism, p. 
214. 

Krishna, the son of Devaki, p. 
22; compared to a milk- 
man, p. 195; transfigured 
personality of, p. 197; the 
son of Devaki, in the Upa- 
nishads and the MahibhB- 
rata, p. 201; the divine hero 
of the MBhSbharata, p. 201; 
the disciple of Ghora Angi- 
rasa, p. 202; the son of Va«> 
sudeva, founder of a new re- 
ligion, p. 203 ; controversy 
about the personality of, 
pp. 201-205. 

K^anikam Kshanikam, the 
cry of Buddhism, p. i8i. 

Kshatriyahood, its relation to 
Brahminhood, pp. 61-63. 

KumSrila, on a bird flying on 
both the wings together, p. 
t93t on the reconciliation of 
works and knowledge, p. 193. 

Kflno Fischer, on the *^Attri* 
butes*/ of Spinoaa, p. 
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Kusumifijali, identification of 
Miyaand Prakiiti, p. 227. 

L. 

Lateral Vcntride, p. 133. 

Law, first-bom of the, p. 150: of 
God, and of Man, p. 291; 
instmction to respect the, p. 
309; firet-bom of the, p. 353. 

Leit^te: his theory of repre- 
sentation already i»esent 
in the Chhindogya, p. 141; 
quotation concerning his 
theory <rf microcosm, p.i4t; 
on the best of all possible 
worlds, p. 350. 

Leverrier: discovery of Nep- 
tune, p. 105. 

Life, SB the source eternal 
nris^, p. 294. 

life-force, as lying at the root 
of things, p. 75 : creation 
fr«n, p. 76. 

Light of man, problem of the, 
p. 40; Janaka and YtjfSa- 
valkya on the, p. 274. 

linga&tiira, doctrine of, admn- 
toited in PippaMda, p. 49; 
in Suntirya and Vedinta, 
p. 184: relation of the, to 
Purus^, p. 184; se- 

venteen paias, p. 184; the 
cono^itirm of the, p. 183. 

Live to die, the rule of, p. xfis. 

LocaUsation, prbMem of, in 
the UpMiishads, p. 138. 

LogtodhOf^Ung, p. 330* 

LogopheMa, of the Upanfshads, 

P. 

Logos, in Greek and Qiite> 
thoo^, p. 95; end ffto 


World-Person, p. 95; com- 
pared to Vik, p. 104; in 
Heradeitus, p. 104; in the 
Stoics, p. 104; in Indian 
Philosophy, p. 187; in Chiis- 
tcJogy, p. 333. 

Lotze, on the seat of the soul, 
pp. 130-131. 

Love and Hate, in Empedo- 
cles, p. 96. 

Luminosity, all, as due to God, 
p. 256. 

Lute, grasping of the sound 
of a, p. 217. 

M. 

M, as Miti or A|fiti. p. 86. 

Macdondl, Professor, on the 
borrowal of the idea of trana- 
migration by the Indian Ar- 
yans from the idwrlgines, p. 
X46; transmigration and tte 
nhoral |»indple of requital, 
p. 146; probable derivation 
of the idea of transmigra- 
tion by Pythagoras frooi 
Indian philosophy, p. 146. 

Macrocosm, p. 88; of tiie Uni- 
verse, p. 96; and Makran- 
tfaropB, p. Z4X. 

Madhuvidyt, or the Dootiine 
of Hon^, p. 51 ; in the ^Ug- 
veda, and the Bphadttai^ 
yalca, p. 51. 

Madfava, the duaMstic school 
<rf, p. 205; and RhmlM^ 
compariaon of the viena of, 
p. 209; conception of beatf- 
tnii, p. 213. 

MaAfvahni, in the UpaniMmda, 
p. 207; 
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Mabibhfirata, us6 of the word 
prSde&L» p. 136; no mention 
of Ghora Angirasa in, p. 
203 ; on the parentage of 
K^h^, pp. 201, 202. 

Mahat Atman, in two passa- 
ges of the Katha, p. 183; as 
intermediate between Bud- 
dhi and Avyakta, p. 197. 

Maine, Sir Henry : on the 
Greek origin of all culture, 
P- 73 * 

Maitreyl, the spiritual wife of 
YSjnavalkya, p. 19; the type 
of spiritual woman, p. 61; 
the spiritual choice of, p.303. 

Maitri, the teacher of & 5 ka- 
yanya, p. 31; two strata in 
the, p. 31 ; Upanishad, a 
summary of, pp. 31-33; a 
gieat God-realiser, p. 45 ; 
on the highest secret of 
the Upanishads, p. 346. 

Makranthropos, a better word 
than Makrocosm, p. 141; 
reference to, p. 148. 

Malas, the Four, p, 189. 

Manasaspati, Brahman that 
resides in the brain, p. 132. 

Manifest Bodies, p. 143. 

Manomaya Purusba, Self that 
resides in the heart, p. 132. 

Manu, p. 49; his doctrine of 
water as the first creation 
of God, p. 77 ; on the five 
kinds of sin, p. 309. 

Mstari§van, the god of Wind, 
P- 254 - 

Materialists : on the bodily con 
scknisness as Self, p. 269. 

Matter and Form, Aristotle's 
doctrine of, pp. 49,9a. 


Matthew Arnold, on the poe- 
tries of Byron and Words- 
worth, 251. 

Max Muller : exjdanation of Bfi- 
m as a harp, p. 90; interpre- 
tation of Puritat, p. 123; on 
the nipple-like appearance as 
the uvula, p. 132; on the ex- 
perience of the mystic, p. 
133; meaning of Abhivima- 
na, p. 136; interpretation of 
a passage in Maitri, p. 138; 
meaning of Anvarabh, p. 155. 

Maya, a Vedantic metamor- 
phosis of the Samkhya Pra- 
kriti, pp. 30,185 ; considered 
phonetically, philologically, 
and philosophically, p. 104; 
three theories about the ori- 
gin of, pp. 223-224; not a 
fabrication of Ankara, p. 
223; if springing out of the 
SonyavSda of the Buddhists, 
p. 223; developed by Anka- 
ra from the Upanishads, p. 
224 ; to be found in ideas 
rather than in words, p. 224; 
manifold conceptions of, in 
the Upanishads, pp. 225-228; 
as "power*', compared with 
the "attributes" of Spinoza 
p. 227 ; vicissitudes in 
the historical development of 
the doctrine of, p. 228; in 
the BbagavadgltS, as magi- 
cal power, p. 228; in Gau- 
dapi^, p. 229; elaboration 
of the theory of, by An- 
kara, p. 230; inexplicable na- 
ture of, p. 230; RfimSnuja’s 
critidsm of the doctrine of, 
p. 231. 
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Measurement of Bliss, unit of, 
p. 300. 

Medicine , and Yoga, p. 190. 

Medinikosha: on prSde&i, p. 135. 

Meditation, environment for 
the practice of, p. 188; by 
means of Om, the way to 
Realisation, p. 333. 

Mediumship, the phenomena of, 
p. 127. 

Mendicants, order of, p. 182. 

Mental states, classification of, 
pp. 118-119; plane, p. 142. 

Meshes, May 5 as, p. 227. 

Metaphors, realistic and illu- 
sionistic, p. 184. 

Metaph5rsical conflicts, p. 146; 
due to reconciliation of ,p.276. 

Metaphysics of Aristotle, quota- 
tion from, p. 74 ; of Absolute 
Experience, p. 352. 

Metempsychosis, in Pythago- 
ras, without any explanatory 
background, p. 146. 

Methods of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy, pp. 34-40. 

Microcosm, of the Intermedia- 
ry Person, p. 96; and Macro- 
cosm, pp. 140-1 41. 

MlmSnsS doctrine of Air as 
the carrier of sound, pp. 

191- 192; and Upanishads, pp. 

192- 193. 

MlmSnsakas, their view that 
the Vedas are Apaurusheya, 
pp. 9-10 ; their discussion 
with the Naiyyayikas re- 
garding the Apaurusheyat- 
va of the Vedas, p. 9; doc- 
trine of Sphofa, p. 105; ul- 
tra — p. 193; moderate — 
P‘ 193- 


Mind, dependent on alimenta- 
tion, p. 1 13; compared to 
the lute, or the drum, or 
the conch, p. 217 ; instru- 
ment of the activity of At- 
man, p. 217; compared to a 
chariot, p. 338. 

Mirror, the Atman as a, p.345. 

Mode, Maya as, p. 227. 

Monadic plane, p. 142. 

Monism, school of, p. 178; 
Pure, school of, p. 178; as 
the synthesis of Dualism, 
and Qualified Monism, p.215; 
Qualified, school of, p. 178 ; 
Qualitative, p. 210; Trini 
tarian, p. 194. 

Monologic method, p. 38. 

Monologues, post-ecstatic,pp . 

350-352. 

Monotheism, springing out of 
Polytheism, pp. 258-259. 

Monotheistic Religion, of 
Krishna, p. 203. 

Moon, situated at a greater 
distance than the Sun, p. 158. 

Morae of Om, A, U, M, p. 335. 

Mora-less part of Om, p. 335. 

Moral ladder to realisation,p. 
52: problem, the connecting 
link between metaphysics 
and mysticism, p. 288; stan- 
dard, theories of, as abstract, 
p. 288; ideal, theories of, as 
concrete, p. 288; oligarchy, 
the voice of, p. 290; good, as 
the Summum bonum, p.299; 
good, and wordly good, 
p. 299; agent, as beyond 
good and bad, p. 306; Self, 
psychology of the, in the 
Upanishads, p. 314. 
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Morality, and Intellect, rela- 
tion of, p. 287; metaphysics 
and mysticism, relation of, 
p. 287; based upon Atma- 
nic experience, p. 288; link- 
ed with mysticism, p. 315. 

Morphic Experience, p. 343. 

Moscow Retreats, p. 233. 

Mother, to be worshipped as 
God, p, 310. 

Motives, conflict of, not elabo- 
rately treated in the Upani- 
shads, p. 315 ; as treated in 
the Muktika, p. 315. 

Mover of the Body, p. 32. 

Mrigatrishnika, postulation of 
negation, p. 230. 

Mundaka and MSndakya, sum- 
maries of, pp. 29,33. t 

Mutuum Commercium, p. 51. 

Mystery to Mystery, p. 234. 

M5rstic experience, the faculty 
of, p. 271; as a clue to the 
reconciliation of the different 
philosophical schools, p.276; 
concealed nature of, p. 326; 
four types of, pp. 342-345; 
the acme of, p. 345; raptures 
of, p. 350. 

Mysticism, the culmination of 
aU Philosophy as of Upani- 
shadic, p. 65; and morality, 
problem of, p. 278; and pseu- 
do-mysticism, p. 348; erotic, 
limitations of, p. 348. 

Mystics, and the spiritual pil- 
grimage, p. 278; worship of, 
for the obtainment of any 
end, p. 350. 

M3^hs, of three different kinds: 
moral, aetiological, and 
transcendental! pp. 3&*37; 

49 


the function of, in philoso- 
ph}^ p. 253; allegoriced 
meaning of, p. 253. 

Mythical Method, p. 36. 

Mythology, Comparative, p. 200. 

N. 

NabhSva Upalabdheh, p. 231. 

Nachiketas and Death, story 
of, p. 28; pupil of Yama,p.39 ; 
and Yama, dialogue between, 
pp. 121-122; and St. John, 
p. 154 ; the pessimistic cry of, 
p. 180; and Hercules, p. 293 ; 
a true anti-hedonist, p. 294. 

Nail-scissors, a pair of, p. 216. 

Naiyyayikas: their view that 
the Vedas are Paumsheya, 
p. 9; their theory of the uni- 
versal, Sankara's criticism of 
p. 104. 

N aka Maudgalya, propounder 
of the study of the Vedas as 
the supreme virtue, p. 45; 
on the virtue of the study of 
the Sacred Books, p. 310. 

Name and Form, p. 85. 

Napoleon, a Spectre, p. 233. 

Narada, and Sanatkumara,pp. 
23, 88, 198; enumeration of 
the sciences he has studied, 
p. 326. 

Narayana, the Cosmic God,p. 
203. 

NSsadiya SUkta: doctrine of 
Night as the primeval exis- 
tent, p, 82. 

Natural Selection, the princi- 
ple of, discovered by Dar- 
win and Wallace simulta- 
neously, p. 105. 
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Naturalism and Cosmogenesis, question as to whether it is 


p. 92. 

Nature, not the origin of things, 
p. loo; brought to maturity 
by God, p. loo; organic and 
inorganic, sovereignty of 
God over, p. 208. 

Necessity, doctrine of, p. 84; 
not the origin of things, 
p. 100. 

Negation, and affirmation, p. 
219; postulation of, p. 230. 

Negative Theology, of YSjfia- 
valkya, pp. 50, 56. 

Nemesis, of the idea of the spa- 
tial extension of the Soul, 
P- 139- 

Neo-Platonism, and Yogic ecs- 
tasy, p. 102. 

Neo-Upanishadic period, su- 
perior moral interest in, p. 
289. 

Neptime, discovered by Adam 
and Leverrier at the same 
time, p. 105. 

Neti Neti, as having a nega- 
tive as well as a positive 
content, p. 220: native 
connotation of, p. 220; posi- 
tive connotation of, p. 221. 

Numismatics, p. 102. 

New Psychology, p. 128. 

Nietzsche : idea of Siqrermora- 
Usm in, p. 306. 

Night, the ‘arche’ in EpUneni- 
des, p. 82; as the prinuuy 
existent in Greek thought, 
p. 82* 

Nihilism, Buddhistic, p. 223. 

Nimitta-pafichami, p. 209. 

Nipjde-hke §^and, the seat of 
the Iiamortal Being, p. aO ; 


the uvula or the pituitary 
body, p. 132. 

Niyama, as the preliminary of 
Yoga, p. 188. 

Nominalism of Aruni, p. 54 ; 
in the ChhSndogya, p. 87. 

Non-creation, the doctrine ot 
in GauclapSda, p. 229. 

Nomas, watering the Tree of 
Existence, p. 200. 

Not-Being, as the creator of 
Being, p. 37; creation from, 
p. 76; the primary existent, 
pp. 81-83; absolute and rela- 
tive, p. 83; in Gorgias, p.103; 
in Buddhism, p. 180. 

Noumena and Phenomena, in 
Kant, p. 215. 

Numbers, Pythagorean theory 
of, p. 104. 

Nyagrodha tree, parable of the, 
p. 256. 

NySya Philosophy, Purltat 
theory of sleep in, 124, 
191 ; on dialectic and its 
abmations, p. 190. 

NySya- Vaifesbika, and the Upa- 
nishads, p. 190; and the in- 
strument of knowledge, p. 
190. 

O. 

Occasionalism, Upanishadic, p. 
iz. 

Occultism, p. 133. 

Occultist Philosophy, and 
Theosophy, p. 143. 

Oldenbeig ; mystical interpre- 
tation of a Vedic passage, 
p. 151. 

Om, the genesis and function 
of, p. 21; the sjrmbol parti 
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tioned In three difierent mo- 
P* 33 ; meditation on, at 
the time of death, p. 205 ; 
and the Logos, p. 333; as the 
symbol of meditation, p. 333; 
the manifold importance of 
meditation by, p. 334; as 
both the means and end ol 
spiritual life, p. 334; the 
cosmic eflBicacy of, p. 334; 
the moral efi&cacy of medita- 
tion by, p. 335; the MSndu- 
kyan analysis of, p. 335; 
the moral-less part of, p.335; 
as representing states of 
consciousness as well as as- 
pects of soul, p. 335; inter- 
pretation of the constituent 
syllables of, p. 335. 

Ontological argument, for the 
existence of God, p. 269. 

Opinion and Truth, the same 
as Aparfi Vidya and Pars 
Vidyfi, p. 326. 

Opinion of wise men, as sup- 
plying rules for moral 
conduct, p. 290. 

Order, argument from, p. 257. 

Origin of the world, various 
opinions about, p. 100. 

Orion, consciousness cogni- 
tively present to, p. 130. 

Orpheus, and the idea of Trans- 
migration, p. 146, 

Orphic Cosmogony, compared 
to Upanishadic, p. 84. 

P. 

Paihgya, p. 26; as the hench- 
man of Kaushltaki, p. 46. 

Pafichakofas, theory of, p. 142. 


PafichUcaram : its relation to 
Tfivptkaram, p. 86. 

Pandora's box, p. 142. 

Parables and myths, allegoii- 

* cal meaning of, p. 253. 

Parable of the Cave, and the 
Parable of the Blind-folded 
man, p. 331. 

Parallelism, independent, bet- 
ween Upanishadic and 
Greek Philosophies, pp. loi- 
103. 

PsfamSrthika view of Real- 
ity, pp. 215,231. 

Pars VidyS, same as Epis- 
temS, p. 326. 

Partkshit, the sons of, p. 128. 

Parimara, meditation on Brah- 
man as, p. 129. 

Parmenides, on Being, pp. 82, 
104 ; attack on the Ideal 
theory, p. 104: appearance 
in the doctrine of, p. 232. 

PaSu, Pad, and P 5 §a, philo- 
sophy of, p. 194, 

Pataiichala, the daughter of, 
possessed by a Gandharva, 
p. 128. 

Path of the Gods, and the 
Path of the Fathers, p. 26; 
later development in the 
conception of, p. 163. See 
also Devayana and Pitri- 

y^. 

Paul, St., on God as speaking 
through him, p. 9. 

Paulomas, p. 27. 

Paurusheya-Apaurusheya Vfi- 
da, pp. 9*10. 

Pauru&hti, propounder of 
Penance as the supreme vir- 
tue, p. 45. 
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Penance, as principal virtue 
with Taponitya Pauru&sh- 
ti, p. 310. 

Pericardium : its place in the 
Upanishadic psychology of 
sleep, p. 131. 

Persian Mythology, p. 84. 

Person, with sixteen parts, Pip- 
palada's doctrine of, p. 49 ; 
creation by the, p. 76; the 
Intermediate, pp. 94-95; as 
the origin of things, p. 100 ; 
in the eye, turning away at the 
time of death, p. 155; with 
sixteen parts, idea of, the 
precursor of the Lihgai§arira, 
p. 184; the constituents of, 
p. 184 ; without parts, p. 184. 

Persons, the Mutable and Im- 
mutable, in the Bhagavad- 
gita, p. 207. 

Personal, Immortality in Ra- 
manuja pp. 165,214; eqa- 
tion of Philosophers, p. 179 ; 
existence, continuance of, p. 
214 ; — impersonal theory of 
creation, p. 99. 

Personalistic theories of Upa- 
n shadic cosmogony, p. 75 ; 
theories of creation, p. 92 ; 

Pessimism, in Buddliism, p. 
182 ; and anti-hedonism, p. 
294 ; the logical outcome of 
anti-hedonism, p. 295. 

Phanes, the shining God, pp. 
84,103. 

Phaedrus : the charioteer and 
the horses, p. 104. 

Pharynx, p. 133. 

Philolaus : his doctrine of Space 
as the 'arche* of all things, 
pp. 80,103. 


Phoenician Mythology, p. 84. 

Photic experience, p. 343. 

Physico-theological argument 
for the existence of God, p. 
257; personal and imperso- 
nal aspects of, p. 258. 

Physiological categories, re- 
gress from cosmological cate- 
gories to, p. 250. 

Physiology, rise of, p. 189; 
and Yoga philosophy, p.190. 

Pilate : on the nature of 
Truth, p. 313. 

Pineal gland, as the Seat of 
the Soul, p. 131. 

Pippalada, philosophy of, pp. 
30-31 ; a synthetical philo- 
sopher, p. 38; doctrine of 
Rayi and Pra^, p. 49; his 
notion of dual existence, p. 
92. 

Pitriyana, or the Way of the 
Fathers, liistory of the con- 
ception of, p. 159; concep- 
tion of, in the Bhagavad- 
gita and the Upanishads, p. 
196. 

Pituitary body, as the nipple- 
like appearance, p. 132; si- 
tuated above the bones of 
the hard palate, p. 133. 

Planes, the Theosophic con- 
ception of the Seven, p. 142; 
of Consciousness, as corres- 
ponding to the Bodies of 
Man, p. 142. 

Plato, in the Ion, on real poetry 
as originating in God-into- 
xication, p. 9; his enigmatic 
description of a man and no- 
man, p. 35; the dialectic of, 
p, 38; description of the 
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Corybantes's dance, p. 41; 
on wonder as the root of 
philosophy, p. 63; recogni- 
tion of Not-Being, pp. 82- 
83 ; description of the body 
as a harp, p. 90; absence of 
reference to Indian Philoso- 
phy in, p. 102; reference to 
Parmenides, p. 104 ; and the 
Phaedrus Myth, p. 104; on 
the Good as the Sun of the 
world of Ideas, pp. 104, 262; 
theory of Ideas, pp. 60, 104; 
recognition of an Immortal 
Soul, p. 129; the Soul en- 
dowed with the power of 
motion, p. 133; on recollec- 
tion, p. 153; on the Isles of 
the Blessed, p. 158,162; on 
the Hades, p. 162; concep- 
tion of the Tartarus in, p. 162 ; 
appearance in the doctrine 
of, p. 232 ; and the Upani- 
shads, conception of Atman, 
p. 246; on the comparative 
value of Books and Tea- 
chers, p. 331 ; on the Parable 
of the Cave, p. 331. 

Platonists of Alexandria, p, 
102. 

Plotinus, appearance in the 
doctrine of, p. 232. 

Pluralism, the school of, p, 
178; numerical, p. 210; its 
conflicts with qualified 
Monism and Monism, p. 246, 

Poetical Method of Philosophy, 
employed in the Upani- 
shads, pp. 40-43 ; its defect, 
p. 40 ; its application, p. 41. 

Poetry, Upanishadic : mysti- 
cal, moral, metaphysical, p. 


41; not nature poetry, or 
love poetry, or heroic poe- 
try, p. 41. 

Polytheism, regress from, to 
monotheism, pp. 258-259. 

Positive Theology of §andilya, 
PP- 50,59- 

Positive characterisation of 
the Absolute, p. 219. 

Power, and Impotence, contrast 
of, p* 348; in the Universe, 
as due to Brahman, p. 255, 

Prabhakara, on the superio- 
rity of Works, p. 193. 

PrachinaSala: his view of hea- 
ven as the substratum of all 
things, p. 49. 

Pr ade§am atra , controversy 
about the meaning of, pp. 

135-137- 

Pradhana, ruled by God, p. 

30; or Prakiiti, p. 185. 

Prajapati, the teacher of In- 
dra and Virochana, p. 39; 
— ^Kratu on the Mover of the 
body, p. 133; instruction to 
Indra and Virochana, p. 
265 ; on the true nature of 
Ultimate Reality, p. 268; on 
the cardinal virtues, p. 307. 

Prajna, the third foot of At- 
man, p. 36; the deep sleep 
aspect of the Individual Self, 

pp. 140.335- 

Prajnana, p. 181. 

PrSjna-Atman, p. 58. 

Prakriti, the eight-fold, p. 34 ; 
the three-fold, p. 86; in the 
Upanishads and Samkhya, p. 
182 ; and Maya, p. 185 ; as 
God's magic power, p. 185. 

Pralhada, the sons of, p. 27. 
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PrS^ oblation to, as teal sa- 
crifice, p. 7; parable prov- 
ing the supremacy oi, p. 19 ; 
as the principle of life, as the 
principle, of consciousness, as 
ultimate reality, p. 27; as 
life-force, or cosmic-foroe, p. 
87 ; controversy of, with the 
organs of sense, in the Ch- 
hindogya, Kaushitaki, anfi 
PraSna, pp. 88-91; a l>io- 
psycho-metaphysical concep- 
tion p. 91 ,* identified witii life, 
with consciousness, and with 
Atman, p. 91 ; compared to a 
queen-bee, p. 91; a philoso- 
phical apotheois of, p. 92; 
purification of, as necessary to 
the realisation of Atman,p, 337. 

PrSnasamSita, p. 205. 

PrSnSLySma, in the Upanishads, 
p. 188. 

Pra§nopanishad, a summary 
of, pp. 30-31. 

Pratardana, p. 26; a free thin- 
ker of antiquity, p. 46; ori- 
ginator of the doctrine of 
PrajfiStman, p. 46; giving 
name to a sacrifice called 
after him, p. 115. 

PratyShSra, p. 187. 

PrStibhSsika view, p. 232. 

Prayer to the Atman, for the 
fulfilment of any end, pp. 

349-350. 

Preceptor, to be worshipped 
as God, p. 310. 

Principle, the definition of the, 

p. 145. 

Projective identification of 
the Thou and the Absblate, 
p. 278. 


Prose-poetry, confiagraltons of, 
in the Upanishads, p. 42. 

Psalms of the Bible, compara- 
ble to Hyrtms to Varuna, p. 3. 

Psychical Research, early, pp. 
127-128. 

Psychological Approach to 
Reality, the fi^ approach, 
pp. 247,249; categories, su- 
periority of, to cosmological 
and ph3rsiological categories, 
p. 252; doctrines about the 
natme of reality, p. 263 ; 
temperaments : ^ttva. Ra- 
jas, and Tamas, p. 308. 

Psycho-metaphysical interpre- 
tation of Om, p. 336. 

Psychology ; empirical, abnor- 
mal, rmd rational, p. 113 ; 
ohne sede, p. 129; in the 
Upanishads, pp. 113-166. 

Purgatory, in Dante, p. 162; 
the World as a, p. 163. 

Purification, justification of 
the process of, p. 342. 

Purltat, the connecting link 
between NySya-VaiSeshikaand 
the Upanishads, p. 190; 
translated as perikardium, p. 
123; as the surrounding bo- 
dy, p. 123 ; corresponding to 
the pineal gland of Descar- 
tes, p. 123; as a kind of mem- 
braneous sac round the 
heart, pp. 123-124; entrance 
of mind or soul in, as caus- 
ing deq>, p. 191. 

Purity of Divine life, p. 352. 

Purusha, as puri&iya, p. 36; 
not the origin of thirigs, p. 
loi; as the Highest Exis- 
tence, pp. 183, 197. 
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Purushastikta: formulation of 
the caste-system in, p. 59; 
reference to, p. 150; descrip- 
tion of the Cosmic Person 
in, p, 197. 

POrva Mim ansa: on superiority 
of Works to Knowledge, p. 
192. 

Pythagoras, his visit to India, 
p. 102 ; theory of Numbers, 
p. 104 ; doctrine of Transmi- 
gration, p. 104 ; question of 
the dependence of, on Indian 
Philosophy for the idea of 
Transmigration, p. 146 ; idea 
of Metempsychosis in, with- 
out any explanatory back- 
ground, p. 146; on recollec- 
tion, p. 153. 

P3rthagorean description of 
the body as a harp, p. 90. 

Q. 

Questionnaire, Gaigi's, p. 4. 

{^etism, as an eUiical theory, 
p, 296; the positive side of, 
p. 296; and Self-realisation, 
p. 296. 

Quietistic Life, as a recoil from 
the empty world of sense, 
p. 296. 

Quintuple existence, the doctrine 
of, p. 16. 

R. 

Racial Experience, as trans- 
mitted to the Individual, p* 
143 - 

R8hu and the Moon, the ana- 
logy of. p. 351. 


Raikva, the philosophy of, p. 
22{ his doctrine of Air as the 
substratum, p. 47; the phi- 
losopher with the car, p. 
78; scratching his itch, p. 78; 
the philosopher of Air, p. 78; 
correspondence of Macrocosm 
and Microcosm, p. 88; doc- 
trine of Prfi^ as the final 
absorbent, p. 88. 

Raison ditre, of mystic sound, 
P» 344 * 

RSjasa qualities, description of, 
P* 3 *- 

Rajasa temperament, p. 114; 
cardinal virtue of the, p. 308. 

Rajendralal Mitra, meaning of 
AbhivimSna, p. 136. 

Rajjusaipa, illicit transforma- 
tion, ps 230. 

Rarefaction and Condensation, 
in Anaximenes, p. 79. 

Rsmadssa : on the Two Paths, 
p. i6z. 

RSmSnuja: on the Elements 
as Deities, p. 75; view of Im- 
mortality, p. 165; the qua- 
lified-monistic school of, p. 
205; and MadhAra, partial 
similarity of the views of, p. 
209; view of the Absolute, 
p. 2io; and Madhva, differ- 
ence between the views of, 
p. 2zo; idea of God, p. 210; 
conception of Beatitude, p. 
213; and Madhva, difference 
from §ankara, p. 214; his 
objections against the doc- 
trine tA MSyi, p. 231. 

RSmtlrtha, interpretation of a 
passage in Maitri, p. 138. 
ive Idsds of, p. 35. 
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Raptures of Mystic Ecstasy, 
P. 350. 

Rashdall, Canon : his criticism 
of the theory of Self-realisa- 
tion examined, p, 302* 

Rational Psychology, p. 129. 

RSthItara, the propounder of 
Truth as the Supreme Vir- 
tue, p. 45. 

Rayi and PrSm, Pippal 5 da*s 
doctrine of, p. 49; correspon- 
ding to Matter and Spirit, p. 
92. 

Real of Reals, God as the, p. 213. 

Realisation of God, the end of 
mystic life, p. 198. 

Realistic theory of creation, p. 98. 

Reality, as mirrored in the 
Individual, p. 141; and Un- 
reality, p. 212; development 
of the consciousness of, p. 
247; as a cosmo-theo-psycho- 
logical problem, p. 248; and 
Truth, p. 311. 

Reductio ad absurdum, p. 134. 

Refutation of Idealism, by 
Kant, p. 232. 

Regressive Method, p. 40, 

Regressus ad infinitum, p. 40. 

Rejoicing, place of, p, 97. 

Rdigious Consciousness, evo- 
lution of, from objective to 
subjective, p. 2. 

Renunciation, life of, p. 295. 

Representation, theory of, in 
Leibnitz, p. 141. 

Republic of Plato, and the 
Kathopanishad, p. 262. 

Revelation, the meaning of,p. 
8; not any external message, 
but a divine afflatus from 
within, a resuK of impiritkm 


through God-intoxication, p. 9; 
Upanishadic view of, p. 10; 
mistaken notion of, p. 178. 

Rhode, Herr : on the ethno- 
psychological origin of the 
idea of Transmigration, p. 146. 

Riddle-Hynm of the Rigveda, 
P- 154 - 

Rigveda, a great hymnology 
to the Forces of Nature, p.2; 
a great work of emotion and 
imagination, p. 4; hymns to 
Vanina, p. 41; mention of 
Vamadeva, p. 49; reference 
to the sage Dadhyach, p.51; 
reference to the Madhuvid- 
ya, p. 51; reference to . the 
NSsadiya Sukta, p. 82; the 
riddle-h3mm of the, 1. 164, 
as breathing a sceptico-mys- 

‘ tical atmosphere, p. 149; idea 
of transmigration in, pp. 147, 
149 ; and the Upanishads : 
conception of the Two 
Birds, p. 150; conception of 
Rudra-Siva, p, 193, 

Rdth : on the riddle-hymn of 
the Kgveda, pp. 149, 151; 
on the idea of Transmigra- 
tion in the Kgveda, p. 151. 

Rudra, the only Creator of all 
things, p. ioi| identified 
with &va, or Ife, p. 194. 

Rudra-Siva, conception of, in 
the Rigveda and the Atha- 
rvave^, p. 193. 

S. 

Sacred books, the Study of, as 
the principal virtue in NSka 
Maudgalya, p. 3io» 
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Sacrifice, the chief topic of the 
Brahmanas, p. 6; mental, a 
new conception formulated 
in the days of the Aranya- 
kas, and the Upanishads, p. 
8; conception of, in Pratar- 
dana, p. 115. 

Sacrificer's life, stages of a, 
pp. 201-202. 

Sadabhava, Buddhistic doc- 
trine of, p. 180. 

Sadasadanirvachan lyat va, in- 
explicability, p. 230. 

Sage, Ideal of the, in Stoicism, 
Christianity, and the Upa- 
nishads, pp. 289, 315. 

^bya Satyakama: his inter- 
est in Mysticism, p. 48. 

St. John and Nachiketas, p. 154. 

^ivism, in the Sveta^vatara, 
p. 29; and Theism, p. 100; 
roots of, in the Upanishads, 
pp. 192-193; Kashmirian, p. 
194; Southern, p. 194, 

&lkalya, the disputant of Ya- 
jnavalkya, p. 19; Yajnaval- 
kya's imprecations on, p. 38; 
his interest in ritualism, p. 
56; and Ysjnavalkya, dia- 
logue between, p. 259. 

Sakayanya, the philosophy of, 
p. 31; and Brihadratha, p. 
63; the teacher of Briha- 
dratha, pp. 198,295. 

Samachara, in Gaudapada, p. 
230. 

Samadhi, the highest stage of 
Yoga, p. 188; the state of, 
p. 230. 

Sambhtiti and Asambhuti tri- 
plets, p. 34 ; Sambhuti as 
soeaxung emanation, p. 98. 
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Samkhya, and VedSnta, rela- 
tion of, in the ^vetaSvatara, 
p. 30; its borrowal of the 
conception of three colours 
from the Upanishads, p.87; 
question as to whether Pu- 
rusha is the origin of things, 
p. loi ; borrowal by Neo- 
platonism of the Three Quali- 
ties from, p. 102; roots of, in 
the Upanishads, pp. 182-187; 
in the making, p. 183; fu- 
sion of, with Yoga and Ve- 
danta, p. 185; theistic, in 
the Upanishads, p. 185; the 
locus classicus of, in the 
Upanishads, p. 185; and Ve- 
danta, parting of the ways 
between, p. 186. 

Samnyasa, and Spiritual Realisa- 
tion, relation between, p. 332. 

Sanatkumara, the teacher of 
Narada, pp. 23, 88, 114; 

the philosophy of, pp. 52-53; 
on Truth as consisting in the 
attainment of Reality, p.313. 

Sandilya, the bon mots of, p. 
22; the philosophy of, pp. 
50-51; his doctrine of Taj 
jalan, p. 50. 

Sani, Rahu, and Ketu, mention 
of, in the Maitri, p. 31. 

Ankara: on the Elements as 
Deities, p. 75; his interpreta- 
tion of creation out of Not- 
Being, p. 8r; criticism of the 
Naiyyayika theory of the 
Universal, p. 104; his inter- 
pretation of prade^amStra, 
pp. 135-136 ; his interpretation 
of abhivimana, p. 136; on the 
Ko&s, p.143; on the relation 
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of beatific consciousness to Satyakama Jsbala, the story 


Brahman, p* 144; his view 
of Immortality, p. 165; on 
Sadabhava as Buddhistic 
doctrine, p. 180; on the su- 
periority of Knowledge to 
Works, p. 193; the monis- 
tic school of, p. 205; his con- 
ception of beatitude, p. 213; 
the fundamental propositions 
of the philosophy of, p. 215; 
his view of creation, p. 222; 
his view of Immortality, p. 
223; and Sunyavada, p.223; 
his elaboration of the theory 
of M§ya from the Upani- 
shads, and Gaudapada, p. 
228; his criticism of the 6un- 
yavadins, p. 231; his criti- 
cism of the VijnSnavaxiins, 
p. 231; on the phenomenal 
reality but noumenal un- 
reality of the world, p. 231; 
charge on, as idealist-nihi- 
list, p. 232. 

^hitStrnw, p, 183. 

Ssrira Atman, p. 58. 

^karSkshya : on Space as the 
substratum, p. 47. 

Sarvajit, the title of the phi- 
losopher Kaushitaki, p.26. 

So&visb&na, postulation of 
negation, p. 230. 

Satapatha Br^hmana : on YSj- 
fiavalkya being a pupil of 
Arum, p. 23. 

Sfittvi^ temperament, p.114; 
cardinal virtue of, p. 308. 

SatySgraha, attitude of, p.295. 

Satya, the ultimate concrete 
eiristcooe, bom from Water, 
> 


of, p. 22; on the person m 
the eye as constituting Rea- 
lity, p. 250; and Truth, p. 311; 
on the necessity of finding a 
Guru, p. 330. 

Satyam, syllabic division of, 
P* 77 * 

Satyavachas Rathitara : on 
the virtue of Truth, p. 310. 

Satyayaj fia, on celestial fire 
as the substratum of things, 
P- 47 - 

Saury ay ani Gargya, an abnor- 
mal psychologist, p. 48. 

§auva Udgitha, an invective 
against the Brahmanical be- 
lief in extemalism, p. 22. 

Scandinavian chronicles of 
Heimskringla, p. 24; m5^ho- 
logy, p. 200; mythology, com 
pared to that of the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavadglta, 
p. 201; mythology, and the 
description of the Igdrasil, 

p. 103. 

Sceptico-mysticism, of Kgve- 
da L 164, p. 149. 

Scholastic superstition, hurt- 
ful imprint of, p. 276. 

Schopenhauer, his stress on 
Will, p. 1 16; quotation from 
"The World as Will and. 
Idea”, pp. 116-117; moti- 
vation as being the Rame 
as stimulation or mechani- 
cal process, p. 117; on Will 
as filling the whole world, p. 
Z17; as the apostle of pessi- 
mism, p. 294. 

Schrader, Dr., his discovery of 

four old Upaalaliidc^ p, tc. 
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Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion, reconciliation of. pp. 

i-a. 

Scotl and Amundsen, as reach- 
ing the North Pole at the 
same moment, p. 105. 

Seal, Brajendranath, Dr., re- 
ference to the ‘Positive Sci- 
ences*, p. 131. 

Seat of the Soul, the question 
of the, pp. 130-131. 

Self, as a centre of interest, p. 
129; continuance of a blood- 
less, p. 129; immanent in 
the whole body, p. 134; em- 
pirically real, but transcen- 
dentally ideal, p. 221; and 
the Absolute, identity of, p. 
221 ; as the Utlimate Reality, 
pp, 248, 264 ; as dream-con- 
sciousness, p. 266; as deep- 
sleep consciousness, p. 267; 
as mere consciousness of body , 
p. 266; as appearing in his 
own form, p. 268; and the 
Absolute, relation of, p. 275; 
as the supreme light of man, 
p. 275; as both the subject 
and object of knowledge, p. 
275; and God, the unique rela- 
tion of, p. 348, See also Soul. 

Self-consciousness, pure, fourth 
state, p. 139; the concep- 
tion of, as superior to that 
of super-consciousness, p. 
140; primary reality, accord- 
ing to Descartes, p. 148; 
prior to consciousness of 
God, p. 247; the basis of 
Ultimate Reality, p. 27o;the 
significance of, p. 270-276; 
to be reached only in mystic 


realisation, p, 270; the mystl 
cal significance of p. 271 ; 
the metaphysical significance 
of, p. 271 ; the epistemological 
significance, of, p. 271; as 
the ultimate category of 
existence, p. 273. 

Self-murderers, going to Ha- 
des, p. 157. 

Self-realisation, the bliss of, 
p. 301; the meeting-pdnt of 
the ethical and mystical pro- 
cesses, p. 302; as not limited 
to the realisation of the 
" faculties " of man, p. 302 ; 
true meaning of, p. 302; as 
unfoldment of Atman, p. 302 ; 
and egoism, p. 304; ethical 
and mystical sides of, p, 
304-305; intimations of, p. 
325 ; super-intellectual cha- 
racter of, p. 328; qualifica- 
tions for, p. 328; inefficacy 
of any individual effort for, 
P- 330; helpfulness of the 
Spiritual Teacher for, p.331; 
difficulties in the path of, 
not to be solved by books, 
P* 331; Yoga as a means of, 
p. 336; effects of, on the 
mystic, pp. 347-50. 

Self-spectator, of Aristotle, p. 
269. 

Sense-centres, as referred to 
the brain, p. 132. 

Senses, the out-moving ten- 
dency of, p. 329; inefficacy 
of, to realise God, p. 340. 

Seventeen Parts, of the Linga 
Sarira, p. 184. 

Sex, explanation of the duality 
of, pp. 93 - 94 * 
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Shakespeare : Falstaff reborn, p. 
23; reference to the *Two 
Gentlemen," p. 105; descrip- 
tion of love similar to that 
of Kalidasa, p. 105. 
Shavelings, Upanishad ad- 
dressed to, p. 29; and Self- 
realisation, p. 332. 

Sheaths, doctrine of, in the 
Taittiriya, p. 26; of the Soul, 
pp. 141-142. 

Shelley : Adonais, quotation 
from, p. 166. 

Sin, confession of, p. 41; the 
‘‘shaking** of, by means of 
Self-realisation, p. 351; enu- 
meration of five kinds of, 
p. 309; the conception of, in 
Manu and Yajnavalkya, p.309. 
Sixteen Parts, of the Purusha, 
p. i83-1!«4. 

Sleep, a twilight condition, p. 
58; four different theories of, 
pp. 122-126; caused by fati- 
gue, p. 122; by the soul get- 
ting lodgment in the arte- 
ries, p. 123; by the mind 
being merged in Prana, p. 
124; by the mind being unit- 
ed with the True, p. 125; 
compared with death, p.122; 
compared with ecstasy, p. 
125; in Nyaya philosophy, 
due to the motion of the 
Mind to the Puritat, p. 191. 
Sleeping consciousness as 
Ultimate Reality, p. 252. 
Slough of a snake, the image of 
the, p. 156. 

Small Happiness, consisting in 
the obtainment of ordinary 
ends, p. 305. 


Snowless region, pp. 158-159. 
Society, and the Moral Law, p. 
290. 

Socrates : on the non-accept- 
ance of fees, p, 20. 

Soham Atma, doctrine of, p. 

53; realisation of, p. 305. 
Soliloquy, method of, p. 38; 
Yajnavalkya*s p. 39; Ya- 
ma*s, p. 39. 

Solipsism, Yajfiavalkya's, p. 

57: and Absolutism, p. 218. 
Solipsistic Solitude, of the Mys- 
tic, p. 352. 

Soma libation, pouring of, p. 
202. 

Song of Universal Unity, p. 
352. 

Sophistic view of Wisdom, 
Ysjnavalkya’s, p. 20. 

Sorites of categories, in Sanat- 
kumara, p. 52. 

Soul, endowed with the power 
of motion, p. 133 ; as the 
the mover of the body, p. 
133; Jain doctrine of, p. 134; 
history of the spatial exten- 
sion of, pp. 134-137; both 
infinitely large and infinite- 
ly small, pp. 137-139 ; as 
transcending all spatial li- 
mitations, p. 139; movement 
of, at the time of death, p. 
155; as a creative entity, p. 
156; compared to a Phoe- 
nix, p. 156; ascent or decent 
of, based on a moral founda- 
tion, p. 161; the denial of, in 
Buddhism, p. 180; Indivi- 
dual and Universal, relation 
of, in the dualistic system, p. 
207; original benightment of^ 
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p. 332; later illumination of, 
p. 332. See also Self. 

Sound, seven different kinds 
P* 33 i mystical, not the 
result of the process of di- 
gestion, p. 344. 

Space, as the origin of all- 
things in Pravaham Jaivali, 
pp. 80-81; as the highest rea- 
lity, p. 81 ; in Philolaos,p. 103. 

Spencer, on racial and indivi- 
dual experience, p. 143. 

Sphote, Mimansaka doctrine 
of, p. 105. 

Spinoza: his ironical compari- 
son of God and Dog, p. 125; 
“Attributes'* of, p. 227; on 
God as the Primary Reality, 
p. 248. 

Spiritual Development, analogi- 
cal to psychological, p. 288. 

Spiritual Experience, ladder 
of, p. 276; first stage of, as 
mystical apprehension of the 
glory of the Self, p. 276; se- 
cond stage, wherein is per- 
ceived the identity of the 
1 ' with the Self, p.277; third 
stage, identity of the Self 
with the Absolute, p. 277; 
fourth stage, identification 
of the *V with the Absolute, 
as well as the Thou' with 
the Absolute, p. 278; fifth 
stage, experience of Brah- 
man as the All, p. 278. 

Spiritual Pilgrimage, and the 
Mystics, p. 278. 

Spiritual Plane, p. 142. 

Spiritual Teacher, necessity of 
P- 3 ^ 9 * qualifications of a, 
P- 330 - 


Spiritual Wisdom, precautions 
for imparting, in the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavadgiti, 
P- 332. 

State, and the Moral Law, p. 
290. 

States of Consciousness, the 
four, pp. 139-140. 

Stoicism and Logos, p. 104 ; and 
the Ideal of the Sage, p.315. 

Stuta§astras, hymns of praise, 
p. 201. 

Subject-Object relation, p. 352. 

Subjective Modification, p. 230. 

Subjectivity of sense-percep- 
tion, p. 30. 

Sublimity, in Nature, p. 43; 
Transcendental, p. 43; Sub- 
jective, p. 43. 

Sub Specie AetcrnitcUis, in 
Sankara, p. 215. 

Substance, from the Cosmolo- 
gical point of view, p. 54. 

Substratum, a scientific search 
of, in the Upanishads, p. 3; 
search after the, p. 74; va- 
rious conceptions of, pp. 76- 

SuddhSdvaita interpretation of 
the Brahma-sutras, p. 205. 

Sudhanvan, becoming a spirit, 
p. 128. 

Sudras and Scriptures, p. 33. 

Suka and Self-realisation, p. 
351 - 

SukeSin Bharadvaja, interested 
in the metaphysics of psy- 
chology, p. 48. 

Suktikarajata, illicit transfor- 
mation, p. 230. 

Summum Bonum, conception 
of, p. 190; the moral good 
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as, p. 299; as consisting In 
mystical realisation, p. 305. 

Sun, as a great Bee-hive hang- 
ing in space, p. 22; tht birth 
of, from the Universal Egg, 
p. 83. 

Stayavada, Ankara's criti- 
cism of, pp. 223, 231. 

Superconscious state of con- 
sciousness, a solecism, p. 139; 
conception of the , In 
psychology, p. 140. 

Superimposition, doctrine of, 
p. 230. 

Supennoralism, European and 
Indian, p. 306; of Nietz- 
sche, as affecting the super- 
man, p. 306; of Bradley, as 
affecting the Absolute, p. 
306; of the Upanishads, as 
the ethical counterpart of 
Absolutism in Metaphysics, 

p. 306- 

SushumnS, p, 33. 

§ushkabhrihg 3 ra, p. 26; his 
philologico-philosophical con- 
tribution, p. 46. 

Svabhava, or Nature, p. 185. 

Svapiti, as Svamapitobhavati, 
p. 36. 

Svapnika view, p. 232. 

Svetaketu, Aruni's instruction 
to, p. 54; and Jaivali, dis- 
course between, pp. 120-121; 
his request for the final in- 
struction, p. 216. 

SvetaSvatara : revelation of the 
Upanishad to the Sage of 
the name, p. ri; a sum- 
mary of, pp. 29-30; author 
of the Upanishad of that 
name, p. 45. 


Swarajya, the true meaning 
of, p. 305- 

Sympathetic nerves, p. 133. 

Symposium, in King Jana- 
ka's court, p. 38. 

Synthesis, logical, idea of, p. 
24; of Dualism and Qua- 
lified Monism in Monism, p. 
215- 

Synthetic Method, p. 38. 

T. 

Tabula rasa, p. 276. 

Taijasa, the second foot of 
Atman, p. 35; the second 
state of (dream) conscious- 
ness, pp. 139-140; the dream 
aspect of soul, p. 335. 

Taittirlyopanishad, a summary 
of, p. 26. 

TajjalBn, reality described as, 
p. 34; search after the, p. 73; 
the cryptic formula of the 
ChhSndogya, p. 253. 

TSmasa qualities, full descrip- 
tion of, p. 32; temperament, 
p. 114; temperament, car- 
dinal virtue of, p. 308. 

TSnric books, recognition of 
the cerebro-spinal system,p. 

131. 

Taponitya Paurufishti : on the 
virtue of Penance, p. 310. 

Tartarus in Plato, p. 162. 

TejobannStmikS Prakriti, p. 

86 . 

Tennyson : 'In Memoriam' quo- 
tation from, p. 166. 

Tests, for the chronological ar- 
rangement of the Upani- 
sbads, pp. 13-16, 
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Thales, pp. 64,73 ; Water as the 
archS of things, pp. 76-77; 
theory of Water, p. 103; story 
of the visit of, to India, p. 102. 

Thaumaturgyof Thought, p.129. 

Theism, and Creation, p. 75, 
99; Saivite, p. 100 ; and 
the Godhead, p. 185. 

Theogony of Hesiod : search 
after the Ultimate Cause, p. 
74 - 

Theological, Approach, p. 247; 
categories, regress from, pp. 
251-252 ; categories, as sub- 
servient to psychological, 
pp. 259,261. 

Theonomy, a sort of heterono- 
my, p. 290. 

Theopathy, as supplying rules 
of moral conduct, p. 291, 

Theophobia, as suppl5dng rules 
of moral conduct, p. 291. 

Theoria, of the gods, p. 42; ip 
Aristotle, p. 275. 

Theosophists, modem, their 
emphasis on the Bodies of 
Man, pp. 141-142; on the 
” etheric double, " p. 269. 

Thirteen Upanishads, their 
classification, p. 16. 

This and That, p. 212. 

Thought-power, pp. 128-129. 

Thread, and Thread-puller 
or T h r e a d-C ontroller, 
Yajfiavalkya's doctrine of, pp. 
57 . 211 . 

Three Births, doctrine of, pp. 
49-50. 

Three Meditations , doctrine of, 
P- 45 - 

Thunderbolt, God compart 
to tii lift. 


Time, not the origin of things, 
p. 100 ; of Time, p. 100. 

Torch-bearers, and the Spiri- 
tual Pilgrimage, p. 278. 

Transcendence of God, p. 261. 

Transfigurated Personality of 
Krishm, p. 197. 

Transmigration, development 
of the idea of, as a basis 
for the chronology of the 
Upanishads, p. 15; a delu- 
sion, p. 59; Pythagorean and 
Indian, p. 104; problem of, 
the crux of early Indian 
thought, p. 145; idea of, 
Aryan or AnSryan ? p. 146 ; 
ethno-psychological origin of 
the idea of, p. 146; in 
Kgveda, Xth Mandala, p. 
147; in Rigveda, 1st 
Mandala, p. 149 ; three 
stages of the develop- 
ment of the idea of, in the 
Rigveda, p. 152; origin of the 
idea of, explained on the 
principles of Ethnic Psycho- 
logy# P-152; idea of, not un- 
Aryan, p.152; in the Kaiba, 
p. 153; in the Bfibadaranyaka 
p. 154 ; locus classicus of, 
in the Upanishads, p. 154. 

Tree, of the Body, p. 351; of 
the World, p. 351. 

Trinitarian Monism, p. 87; !§ai- 
vite, pp. 29,194. 

TriSanku, his post-illumination- 
al discourse, p. ii ; the mys- 
tical utterances of, p. 26; 
a mystical philosopher, p. 45; 
grandeur of his ideas, p. 351. 

Triune Unity, realisation of, 

^305. 
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Trivritkaram, Aruni’s doc- 
trine of, pp. 54, 104; its rela- 
tion to Pafichikaram, p. 86. 

Truth, as veiled by a vessel of 
gold, p. 225; and Law, as 
on a par with Happiness 
and Prosperity, p. 399; the 
principal virtue, with 
Sat3ravachas Rithitara p. 
510 ; as counterpart of 
R*8Jity, p. 311; and Sat- 
yak&ma JSbSla; p. 311; Lord 
Curzon on the absence of 
the supremacy of, in Indian 
Scriptures, p. 311; and • the 
sage Bharadvaja, p. 312; as 
saving a man from death, 
p. 312; the ultimate victory 
of, p. 312; belief in the 
power of, p. 312; God as the 
repository of, p. 312 ; as the 
moral correlate of the reali- 
sation of the Absolute, p. 
313 • popular and philoso- 
phical, p. 313; the realisation 
of, as consisting in the rea- 
lisation of the Ultimate, p. 
313 ; c<«trast of the ide^ 
of l^te and Sanatkumara 
about, p. 313. 

TukSrSma, as the Spectator 
of Suka's realisation, p. 351- 

Tu quoque argument, p. 38. 

Turlya, doctrine of, p. 105; 
the self-spectacular state, p. 
335 ; tltt fourth dimensaon 
of psychology, p. 336. 

Tvashtri, the three-headed son 
of, p. vj. 

Two Birds, the conception of, 
in tibe l^hgveda and ^e Upa- 
nishads, p. 149. 


Two Gentlemen, Shakespea- 
rean description of love in, 
p. 105. 

Two Souls, development of 
the idea of, p. 14. 

U. 

U, as Utkarsha or Ubhayat- 
va, p. 36. 

Uddalaka, his view of the 
earth as the substratum of 
all things, p. 47 ; and psy- 
chical research, p. 49 ; in- 
terested in the problem of 
immanence, p. 56 ; — Aruni 
and YSj&tvalkya, dialogue 
between, p. 210. 

Ultimate Reality, problem of, 
in the Upanishads, p. 246; 
various views about, p. 263; 
psychological doctrines ab- 
out, p. 263 ; not identical 
with bodily consciousness, 
p. 265; not idaitical with 
dreaa»<onsdousnes3, p. 265; 
not identical with deep- 
deep consciousness, p. 265; 
identical with Self-conscious- 
ness, p. 265; as the serene 
Being who appears in his 
own form, p. ^8; ontologi- 
cal characterisation of, p. 269. 

Um£, a heavenly damsel, p. 
193- 

Unattachment, weapon of, p. 
199. 

Unitive Experience, p. 352 ; 
life, appropriate metaphor 
to express the nature of, p. 
334; Song, the cubninatkm 
of the, p. 352, 
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Universal Egg, the myth of a, 
p. 83. 

Unknowable, God and Self as, 
according to Kant, p. 271; 
in the Upanishads, Augus- 
tine, and Spencer, p. 272. 

Unmanifest bodies, p. 143. 

Unreality, encircled by Reali- 

ty, p. 77- 

Upadana-panchamI, p. 209. 

Upakosala, the story of, p. 22; 
and his teacher Jab ala, p. 

249. 

Upalambha, in Gaudapada, p. 
230. 

Upanishadic view of Revela- 
tion, p. 10 ; period, the up- 
per and the lower limits of, 
p. 18 ; philosophy, the me- 
thods of, p. 34 ; philosophy, 
the problems of, p. 63. 

Upanishads, and the Rigveda, 
p. 2 ; and the Atharvaveda, 
p, 4; and the Brahmanas, 
p. 6 ; the older batch, 
p. 13; four newly discovered, 
p. 12; newer batch, p. 12; 
chronological arrangement 
of, pp. 12-18; groups of the, 
p. 16; poetry of the, p. 40; 
classification of the philo- 
sophers of the, pp. 44*59^ 
the Berecynthia of the sys- 
tems of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 178 ; relation of the, to 
the Brahma-sutraSi p. 205; 
core of the teaching of, 
p. 24$. 

Upasadas, the name of certain 
ceremonies in a sacrifice, p. 

201. 

Upasana, mention of, p. 198. 

51 


Ushasta, interested in Ulti- 
mate Reality, p. 56. 

Uttaramimansa : superiority 

of Knowledge to Works, 
p. 192. 

Uvula, as the nipple-like ap- 
pearance, p. 132. 

V. 

Vai§eshika : enumeration of 

Dravyas, p. 191; catalogue 
of Ultimate Existences in, 
p. 192. 

Vaisvanara, the first foot of 
Atman, p. 35; who is prade- 
§amatra and abhivimana, p. 
47; the first state of ( wak- 
ing ) consciousness, p. 139; 
the wakeful aspect of Soul, 
P-335. 

Vak, and the Logos, p. 104. 

Valakhilyas : their question re- 
garding the Mover of the 
Body, p. 133. 

Vamadeva : his philosophy of 
Three Births, p. 25 ; curious 
personality of, p. 49; expla- 
nation of his doctrine of 
Three Births, pp .49-50 ; ut- 
terances of, as suggestive of 
the idea of Remiruscence, p. 
153; his mystic ejaculations, 

pp. 350-351. 

Vamana, the dwarf God or 
beautiful God, seated bet- 
ween the upper and lower 
breaths, p. 337. 

Vandhyaputra, postulation of 
negation, p. 230. 

Varivarti, as implying fre- 
quency of return, p. 152. 
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Varu^, hymns to, compared 
with the devotional psalms 
of the Bible, p. 4 ; hymn to, 
BUgveda VII. 88, p. 41. 

Vasudeva, the father of Kfish* 
^ in the MahSbhSrata, p. 
202. 

Ved&nuvachana, meaning of, 
II. 

VedSnta, monistic, qualified 
monistic, and dualistic, 
p. 205; philosophy, funda- 
mental conceptions of, p.206. 

Vedanta-siitras : more frequent 
reference to ChhSndpgya 
than to Biihad&ranyaka. p. 
21. 

VedSnta, later: four states of 
the Cosmic Self in, p. 140. 

VedSntins : their view that the 
Vedas are "Apaurusheya" in 
the sense of being inspired 
by God, p. 10. 

VedSntists, ultra—, on the su- 
peciority of knowledge, p, 

193- 

Vedic Hymns, to call back the 
dq>arted soul, p. 148. 

Vedic prayer, sjarit of, p. 299. 

Veil, conception of a, p. 225. 

Ventricle, p. 133. 

Verity of Verities, Atman as 
the, p. 212. 

VijfiSna, p. 181. 

VijfiSitavSdins, the metaphyacs 
and esi^temolqgy of, p.iSi; 
Sankara's criticism of, p. 
231. 

Vincuium SubsUmtiale, p. 51. 

Viraj, as int«inediaiy bet- 
ween the Atman and the 
World, p. 25; as the waking 


state of the Cosmic Self, p. 
140. 

Virochana and Indra, the myth 
of, p. 265. 

Virtues, in the Chhandogya and 
BhagavadgItS compared, p. 
204; enumeration of, in the 
Upanishads, pp. 307-312. 

ViSshtSdvaita school of phi- 
losophy, pp. 179, 206; roots 
of, in the Upanishads, pp. 
209-214. 

Vishnu and Narayam, identi- 
fication of, p. 203. 

Vision and Audition, as mysti- 
cal experiences, p. 342. 

ViSvarupa, roots of the con- 
ception of, p. 197. 

Vivekananda, Swami, his idea 
of the superconscious, p.139. 

Void, the existence of a, p.i8o. 

Voluntarism : its quarrel with 
Intellectualism, p. 116. 

Vyavahirika view of Reality, 
pp. 215,231. 

W. 

Wallace, discovery of Natural 
Selection, p. 105. 

War of the Senses, story of the, 
p. 14. 

Ward, James, Professor, on a 
psychology ohne Sede, p. 129. 

Water, as the source of all 
things, 76-77 ; in the 
Genesis, p. 77; the first exis- 
tence in Manu, p. 77. 

Way Up and Way Down, pp. 
80,98,104. 

Way of the Gods, in Rigveda 
and the Upanishads, p. 159. 
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Way of the Fathers, in Rigveda 
and the Upanishads, p. 159. 

Weariness of the flesh, p. 196. 

White Mountains, p. 43. 

Will, as diftg-an-sich, p. 116; 
its relation to Intellect, p. 
117; the claim for the pri- 
macy of, pp. 116-117. 

Woman, her position in 
Upanishadic times, p. 61; 
the origin of, p. 94. 

Wonder, as the root of all phi- 
losophy in Plato, 63. 

Word, and Non-word, p. 32. 

Wordsworth and Byron, poe- 
tries of, p. 251. 

Works and Knowledge, syn- 
thesis of, p. 192 ; reconcilia- 
tion of, in Kumarila, p. 193. 

Works, superiority of, to 
knowledge in Prabhikara, 
p. 193 - 

World, as a grand Purgatory, 
p. 163; — Person, intermediate 
between Atman and the 
world, p. 95 ; as the In- 
dividual writ large, p. 141. 

X. 

Xenophanes, description of 
God as all-£ye and all-Ear, 
p. 208. 

Xenophon, on the chcnce of 
Hercules, p. 293. 

Y. 

Ysjfiavalkya, full description 
of the character of, pp. 19- 
20 ; his disputation with 
Sckalya, p. 19 * his biga- 


my, p. 19; the out-standing 
Philosopher of the Bfih- 
adSranyaka, p 23; his me- 
taphors of the drum, the 
conch, and the lute, p. 37; 
a synthetical philosopher, p. 
38; hisdocttue of the Light 
of man, p. 40; and Giigi: 
on the doctrine of Final Sup- 
port, 40 ; and his adversaries, 
p. 56; philosophy of, pp. 55- 
59; a great psycho-metaphy- 
sidan, p. 55; ^ doctrine of 
Atman, pp. 56-57; his argu- 
ment from order, p, 57 ; his 
negative theology, p. 57; his 
doctrine of Kannan, p. 58; 
his absolute idealism, 
p. 59; on the nature of Kar* 
man, p. 181; and Uddilaka 
Aruni: doctrine of the Anr 
tarySmin, p. 210; and Jana- 
ka, dialogue between, p,263; 
on Self-consciousness, p.273; 
and Janaka, interpretation 
of the doctrine of the Light 
of man, p. 274; and Aristo- 
tle, p. 275; his eudaemorusm, 
p. 299; and the partition of 
his estate, p. 303 ; and the 
doctrine of Self-realisation, 
P- 303 J — ^Smriti, cm the five 
kinds of sin, p. 309. 

Yama : his philosophical 

monologue, p. 391 
Nachiketas, dialogue be- 
tween, pp. 121-122; the world 

of, as described in the ^- 
veda, p. 147. 

Yama, as the preliminary of 
Yoga, p. 188. 
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YatovS, interpretation of, ac- 
cording to Sankara, Madhva 
and Ramanuja, p. 209. 

Yoga, on recollection, p. 1531 
mentioned along with Sam- 
khya, p. 182 ; locus clasacus 
of, p. 187; doctrine of Self- 
spectator, p. 188; eight-fold 
scheme of, p. 189: as the 
Way to Spiritual Realisa- 


tion, p. 189 : the physiologi* 
cal basis of, p. 189; roots of, 
in the Upanishads, pp. 187- 
190 i-sutras, deism in, p. 
189 ; as precursor of physio* 
logy and medicine, p. 190; 
conditions of the practice of, 
338 ; physiological efiects of, 
pp. 188, 338 ; spiritual effects 
of, pp- 339 . 347‘ 
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BWHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD. 


I. 2. 1-2. On Death as the pri- 
maiy existent, p. 82. 

1 . 2. 4-5. The Vedas as pro- 
duced by the God of Death 
from his wife Speech, p. 12. 

I. 3. 28. Maya conceived as Not- 
Being, Darkness, and Death, 
pp. 225-226. 

I. 4. 1-4. Generation from At- 
man of the duality of sex, 

pp. 93-94. 

I. 4. 2. Fear proceeds only 
from a Second, p. 115. 

1 . 4. 7. The immanent God 
still unseen, p. 261. 

1 . 4. 8. The Atman as the 
highest object of desire and 
love.p. 302. 

I. 4. 10. The worshipper of the 
Deity as sepjarate from him- 
sdf is the beast of the gods, 

p. 222. 

1 . 4. 10. On the intro j e c t e d 
identity of the I and the 
Brahman, p. 277. 

1 . 4. 10. VSmadeva’s ejacula- 
tion that he lived in the 
Mann and the Sun, p. 35. 

1 . 4. II. On the relation of 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas, 
iq>. 61-62. 

I. 4. 11-15. An unorthodox 
Theory about the origin of 
castes, pp. 59-60. 


I. 4. 17. The doctrine of Quin- 
tuple Existence , p. 16. 

II. I. 1-15. The Sleeping Con- 
sciousness as the Ultimate 
Reality, pp. 251-252. 

II. I. 15. On the superiority of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha- 
triyas, p. 62. 

II. 1. 15-17. Sleep occurs when 
the Soul rests in the space 
inside the heart, p. 125. 

II. I. 19. Sleep caused by the 
Soul’s lodgment in the Pu- 
rltat, p. 124. 

II. I. 19. In sleep, the Soul 
moves by the Hit a Nad& 
to the Puritat, p. 191. 

II. I. 20. AU things spring like 
sparks from the Supreme 
Soul, pp. 212-213. 

II. 3. 1-6. God as the Verity 
of Verities, p. 213. 

II. 3. 6. Attempt at a posi- 
tive interpretation of " Neti 
Neti, ” p. 321. 

II. 3.6. Description of pbotk 
and morphic experiencea^ 
P- 343 - 

11. 4. 2-5. £ver3'tbing is dear 
for the sake of Atman, 
P- 303- 

11 . 4.5. On the mystical viaiga 
of the Self, p. 276. 
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II. 4. 6-g. The grasping of all III. 8. 8. Negative character- 


things by the grasping of 
Atman, p. 217. 

II. 4. 10. On the Vedas and 
Sciences having been breathed 
forth by the great Primal 
Being, p. 10. 

II. 4. 13, 14. It is not possible 
to know the Knower, p. 217. 

II. 4. 14. Maya as semblance an 

as-it-were, an appearance, p. 227. 

II. 4. 14. It is impossible to 
know the Knower, p. 273. 

II. 5. 15. All things centred in 
the Supreme Soul , p. 212. 

II. 5. 18. On the etymology of 
' purusha,’ p. 36. 

II. 5. 19. M 5 ya as the power 
of God, p. 226. 

II. _5. 19. On the identity of 
Atman with Brahman, p. 277. 

III. 2. 13. The nature and sig- 
nificance of Karman, p. 181. 

III. 3. I. On the possession 
of Patanchala’s daughter by 
an aerial spirit, p. 128. 

III. 4. 2. The impossibility of 
knowing the Knower, p. 273. 

III. 5. 1. The spiritual life, a 
life of child-like simplicity, 
p. 296. 

III. 6. 1. On the r^essus ad 
infinitum in GSrgl’s ques- 
tionnaire, p. 40. 

Ill, 7. The famous Doctrine of 
the Antary Smin, p. 21 1. 

III. 7. 23. The Self as the Ul- 
timate Seer, Hearer, and 
Thinker, p. 273. 

III. 8. 2. The two missiles of 
Gbgl, p. 61. 


isation of the Absolate, 
p. 220. 

III. 8. 9. Poetical description 
of the Order in the Universe, 
P- 43 - 

III. 8. 9. A ph3^ico-theological 
proof for the existence of 
Brahman, p. 258. 

III. 9. i-xo. The absolute unity 
of the Godhead, p. 259. 

III. 9. 26. The negative mea- 
ning of “ Neti Neti,” p. 220. 

III. 9. 28. Appeal to the tran- 
smundane problem of the 
persistence of the Self after 
bodily death, p. 64. 

III. 9. 28. On the question about 
the root of human life,p.i2o. 

IV. I. I. Yajfiavalkya's de- 
sire for both cows and 
controversy, p. 299. 

IV. I. 2-7. TTie various tenta- 
tive views about the nature 
of Ultimate Reality, p. 263. 

rV. I. 7. One should not take 
away money without im- 
parting instruction, p. 300. 

IV. 2. 4. On the superiority of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha- 
triyas, p. 63. 

IV. 2. 4. The negative mean- 
rung of "Neti Neti," p. 220. 
rV. 3. 2-6. SeH-oonsdousnes 
the ultimate category of 
existence, pp. 274-275. 

rV. 3. 9 -x 8 . Dream as a twi- 
light state of oonsdousneas 
p. 126. 

IV. 3. 19. The Fatigue theory 
of Sle^, p. X82. 
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IV. 3. 20. A description of the 
blood-vessels of various co- 
lours, pp. 189-190. 

IV. 3. 21. Realisation of the 
Self involves the fulfilment 
of all desires, p. 303. 

IV. 3. 21. The erotic analogy 
for the experience of the 
happiness of God, p. 348. 

IV. 3, 23-31. The Seer sees and 
yet does not see, p. 218. 

IV. 3. 37-38. The welcome and 
send-off of the Soul by the 
Elements, pp. I54-I55- 

IV. 4. 1-2. Description of the 
passing Self, p. 155. 

IV. 4. 3-5, The Self throws off 
this body, and takes on a new 
one, according to his Kar- 
man, pp. 155-156. 

IV. 4. 5. A transcendental des- 
cription of the Absolute, 
p. 221. 

IV. 4. 5. Man as a conglome- 
ration of desire, will, and 
action, p. 313. 

IV. 4. 6. Desire for Atman is 
desiielessness, p. 303. 

IV. 4. 6-7. A man without de- 
sire obtains Brahman, and 
beoHnes immortal, p. 156. 

IV. 4. 6-7. The Body, called the 
slough of the Soul, p. 223. 

IV. 4. 10. The worshippers of 
false knowledge enter into 
pitchy darkness after their 
death, p. 157. 

IV. 4. II. The ignorant go to 
joyless regions after death, 
P- 157- 

IV. 4. 12. On the identity of 
the I and the Atman, p. 277. 


IV. 4. 12. Cessation of feve- 
rish activity after the rea- 
lisation of God, p. 347. 

IV. 4. 21. Too many words, a 
weariness of flesh, p. 296. 

IV. 4. 22. One disgusted with 
the world should take to 
the life of a mendicant, p.i8i. 

IV. 4. 22. The negative mean- 
ing of *'Neti Neti/' p. 220, 

IV. 4. 22. A contempt for 
wealth, progeny, and fame 
in the interest of spiritual 
realisation, p. 295. 

IV. 4. 22. The Atman grows 
neither great by good ac- 
tions, nor small by evil ac- 
tions, pp. 306-307. 

IV. 4. 23. A real Brahmin is 
he who sees the Atman 
everywhere, p. 297. 

IV, 4. 23. The wise sage grows 
neither great by good ac- 
tions, nor small by evil ac- 
tions, p. 307. 

IV. 5. 15. The negative mean- 
ing of “Neti Neti,''pp.220-22ii 

V. 2. 1-3. Self-control, Charity, 
and Compassion as the 
cardinal virtues, p. 308. 

V. 5. I. On Water as the pri- 
mal existent, pp. 76, 77. 

V. 5. I. On the cryptical mean- 
ing of the three syllables of 
‘ Satyam ', p. 77. 

V. 6. I. The Soul, as small 
as a grain of rice or barley, 
pp. 135-136. 

V. 9. I. Description of the 
Internal Sound, p. 343. 

V. 10. I. Ascent of the de- 
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parted Soul to the snowless, chatological knowledge, p. 64. 


sorrowless region through 
the wind, the sun, and the 
moon, p. 158. 

V. 14. 8. On the dignity of cs- 
CHHANDOGYA 

I. I. 10. Maya as Ignorrance, 

p. 225. 

I. 2. 8. The Saint as an im- 
penetrable rock, p. 316. 

3 * 3 * Speech involves sus- 
pension of breath, p. 114 . 

3 ’ 5 * Voluntary action in- 
volves suspension of breath, 

pp. 114-115. 

L 3. 12. Fulfilment of all de- 
sires after God-realisation, 

P- 350. 

L 5. 1.3. The Sun verily sings 

Om, p. 335. 

1 . 6. 6. The golden— coloured 
Being seen on the Sun, p. 345. 

I. 9. I. On Space as the final 
habitat of all things, p. 81. 

I. II. 5. On Prana as the Ulti- 
mate substratum , pp. 87-88 

II. 20. 2. Man lifted up to the 
region of the Deity he wor- 
ships during life, p. 165. 

II. 20. 2. Madhva's conception 
of Immortality, p. 209. 

II. 23. 1. Reference to the four 
different A&amas, p. 60. 

II. 23. 3. All speech as per- 
meated by Om, p. 334. 

III. i-ii. The intermundane 
region described as a bee- 
hive p. 42. 


VI. 2. 5-7. On the superiority 
of the Kshatriyas to the 
Brahmins, p. 62. 

UPANISHAD. 

III. II. 2-3. The aspiring m}^- 
tic experiences Eternal Day, 

P- 345- 

HI. II. 5-6. Mystic Knowledge 
more valuable than the 
Earth full of treasure, p. 333. 

III. 13. Light or Sound within 
man as the Ultimate Rea- 
lity, pp. 250-251. 

HI. 13. 8. Description of the 
Internal Sound as of the 
roaring of an ox, or the peal 
of a thunder, p. 344. 

HI. 14. I. The Absolute as 
Tajialan,p. 73. 

HI. 14. I. Cosmological defini- 
tion of the Ultimate Reality 
P- 253. 

III. 14. I. On the vision of the 
Brahman as the All, p. 278 

III. 14.3. The Soul as smaller 
than a mustard seed, and as 
greater than the sky, pp. 
I3S'I39- 

HI. 14. 4. “ I shall reach Brah- 
man after throwing off the 
bodily coil,” pp. 221-222. 

III. 15. I. The Universe con- 
ceived as a huge chest, p.84. 

III. 16. Mahidasa Aitareya,and 
the question of the prolonga- 
tion of life, p. 45. 

III. 17. 1-6. Krishna and Ghora 
Angirasa, p. 202. 
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III. 17. 4. The list of virtues 
according to (ihora Angira- 
sa, p. 309. 

III. 18. I. Meditation upon 
mind as the Ultimate Rea- 
lity, p. 292. 

III. 19. 1-3. The myth of the 
Universal Egg, p. 83. 

IIL 19. 4. Meditation on the 
Sun as Brahman, p. 128 

IV. 3. 1-2. On Air as the final 
absorbent of all things, 

pp.78-79. 

IV. 3. 3. On Prana as the final 
absorbent, p. 88. 

IV. 3. 4. On Air and Prana as 
the absorbents in the ma- 
cfocosm, and microcosm, p.88. 

IV. 4. 1-5. Truth as supreme 
virtue, illustrated by the 
story of Satyak^a, pp. 311- 
312. 

IV. 5. 3. Meditation on Brah- 
man as resplendence, p. 128. 

IV. 9. 3. Necessity of a Spiri- 
tual Teacher, p. 330. 

IV. 10.15. The image reflect- 
ed in the human eye as the 
Ultimate Reality, pp. 249-250. 

IV. 14. 3. Sin does not touch 
a Saint, p. 316. 

IV. 15. 5-6. Final ascent of the 
Soul by the path of light, 
p. 160. 

V. I. 6-15. On the controver- 
sy between Prana and the 
Organs of Sense, pp. 88-90. 

V. 3. 1-4. Knowledge incom- 
plete without eschatological 
knowledge, pp. 1 20-121. 

52 


V. 3. 7. On the superiority of 
the Kshatriyas to the Brah- 
mins, p. 62. 

V. 10. 1-5. The path of the 
Gods and the path of the 
Fathers, p. 196. 

V. 10. 1-6. Ascent and descent 
of the departed Soul by the 
path of Darkness, pp. 160-161. 

V. 10. 7. The quality of cha- 
racter as determining tlie 
nature of rebirth, p. 162. 

V. 10. 8. The fate of creatures 
low in the scale of evolution, 
p. 162. 

V. 10. 9. The five cardinal sins, 
p. 309- 

V. 18. I. The S(»ul is of the 
measure of a span, p. 135. 

V. 19-24. On the Inner Sacri- 
fice, p. 8. 

VI. I. 2-7. Brahman alone is 
real, everything else is a 
modification and a name, 
p. 216. 

VI. I. 4. Maya as a word, a 
mode, and a name, p. 227. 

VI. 2. I. ‘'Being ” l>orn from 
“Non-Being,” p. 180. 

VI. 2. 1-4. “Being” as the 
source of Fire, Water and 
Earth, p. 85. 

VL 3.2. 3. On the tripartition 
each of Fire, Water, and 
Earth, p. 85. 

VI. 4. I. The three Gunas of 
Samkln’a philosophy adum- 
brated in the description of 
the Tlu'ce Colours, p. 182. 

VI. 4. 1-4. The doctrine of 
“Trivritkarana’* pp. 85-86. 
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VI. 4. 5. On the Sages of old 
having learnt spiritual wis- 
dom from their Masters^ 
pp. 11-12. 

VI. 5. I. The subtle part of 
food as forming the mind, 
p. 114. 

VI. 5. 4. Mind as manufactured 
out of food, p. 113. 

VI. 6. 1-2. The subtle part of 
food is transformed into 
mind, p. 114. 

VI. 7, I. On a fasting-philoso- 
phy, p. 45 - 

VI. 8. I. In sleep, man is unit- 
ed with the Real, p. 125. 

VI. 8. I, 2. Sleep occurs when 
the mind settles down on 
breath, p. 124. 

VI. 8. 1-3. On the etymology 
of ‘svapiti’, aSifiishati' and 
‘pipasati/ p. 36. 

VI. 8. 4. On Fire as the first 
evolute from the Primal Be- 
ing, p. 79' 

VI. 8. 7. Identity of Self and 
Brahman, p. 222. 

VI. 8. 7. On the projected 
identity of the Thou and 
the Brahman, p. 278. 

VI. 9. 3. The perpetual round 
of births and deaths for low 
creatures, p. 162. 

VI. 9-10. Doctrine of Imper- 
sonal Immortality, p. 165. 

VI. 12. God as the subtle es- 
sence underlying all things, 
pp. 256-257. 

VI. 13. 1-3. God as the Salt of 
life, pp. 261-262. 

VI. 14. 1-2. The story of the 
man from GandhSta, p. 331* 


VI. i6. 1-2. The efficacy of the 
heated axe for the moral or- 
deal, p. 312. 

VII. I. Narada's request for 
initiation, p. 198. 

VII. I. 2-3. The ocean of grief 
can be crossed only by the 
knowledge of Atman, p. 327. 

VII. 3. I. Mind as the Atman 
in us, and as the Ultimate 
Reality, p. 292. 

VII. 4. 2. On the primacy of 
the Will over the Intellect, 
p. 116. 

VII. 5. I. On the primacy of 
the Intellect over the Will, 
pp. 117-118. 

VII. II. 2. Meditation on Brah- 
man as lustrous, p. 128. 

VII. 12. I. Space as the high- 
est Reality, p. 81. 

VII. 12. I. AkaSa as the Car- 
rier of sound, p. 191. 

VII. 15. I. On Prana as the 
navel of existence, p. 88. 

VII. 16, 17. Truth means ul- 
timately the realisation of 
God, p. 313, 

VII. 22-25. Description of 
Bhoman, p. 305. 

VII. 23-25. Meaning of SwS- 
rajya, p. 43. 

VII. 26. 2. Purity of mind de- 
pends upon purity of food, 
p. 114. 

VIII. 1. 1-3. The City within 
described as exactly like the 
City without, p. 43. 

VIII. I. 1-3. The microcosm and 
the macrocosm, p. 141. 
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VIII. 1. 6. No true freedom 
without the knowledge of 
Atman, p. 314. 

VIII. 2. 10. Sovereignty of 
man’s will after God-realisa- 
tion, pp. 314-315* 

VIII. 3. 1-3. Maya as Untruth, 
p. 226. 

VIIL3.2. In sleep, there is no cons- 
ciousness of Brahman, p. 126. 

VIII. 4. I. The Self as the eter- 
nal bund of existence, p.258. 

VIII. 4. 2. The sudden illumi- 
nation of the Spiritual World 
in the night of existence, 
P. 344* 

VIII. 6 . I. A description of 
i§AVASYA 

Santi. The Atman and Brah- 
man as two Infinities, p.277. 

2. Exhortation to spend a life 
of activism, p. 297. 

2. Freedom from action at- 
tained by doing actions, p. 196. 

3. The soul-murderers go to 
demoniac regions, p. 157. 

4. 5. Atman as speedful and 
not-speedful, p. 347. 

7. No infatuation and grief 
for the God-realiser, p. 316. 

9. Knowledge as more dan- 
gerous than ignorance for 
realisation, p. 329. 


the blood-vessels that pro- 
ceed from the heart, p. 189. 

VIII. 6. 3. Sleep caused by the 
entrance of the Soul in the 
arteries, p. 123. 

VIII. 7. I. The obtainment of 
all the worlds after God- 
realisation, p. 350. 

VIII. 7-12. The great parable 
of Indra and Virochana to 
discover the nature of the 
Self, pp. 265-268. 

VIII. 12. I. The Absolute as 
beyond happiness and sor- 
row, p. 306. 

VIII. 13. I. Release from the 
eclipse of desire, p. 351. 

UPANISHAD. 

9. The worshippers of false 
knowledge enter into pitchy 
darkness, p. 157. 

9-11. Reconciliation of VidyS 
and Avidya. p. 192. 

9-1 1. Reconciliation of the 
claims of Action and Know- 
ledge, p. 298. 

10. The continuity of philoso- 
phical tradition, p. ii. 

15. MSya as a Veil, p. 225. 

16. Realisation of the Per- 
son without as the Person 
within, p. 345* 


KENA UPANISHAD. 


I. 2. 8. The Ultimate Reality 
as the mind of mind, the 
eye of eye, and the ear of 
ear, p. 264. 


I. 3. The continuity of philo- 
sophical tradition, p. ii. 

I. 3. The Atman as beyond the 
Known and beyond the Ub 
known, p. 272. 
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IL 3. Cognoscendo ignorari, et 
ignorando cognosci, p. 272. 

IL 13. Exhortation to realise 
the Self while the body lasts, 
P* 327. 


III. IV. All physical and men- 
tal power as due to the 
power of Brahman, pp.254- 
255 - 


AITAREYA 

I. 1-3. Creation of the Uni- 
verse by the Atman through 
t he Intermediary Person , 
PP- 95-97* 

III. 2. Intellect ualistic classifica- 
tion of mental states, p.118. 

TAITTIRlYA 

I. 6. r-2. The passage of the 
Soul from the heart to the 
skull through the nipple-like 
part between the bones of 
the palate, p. 132. 

I. 7. On the doctrine of ‘'Quin- 
tuple Existence’' being bor- 
rowed from the Brihadarai^ 
yaka, p. 16. 

I. 9. An enumeration of dif- 
ferent virtues, p, 310. 

I. 10. The post-illuminational 
discourse of Trifetriku, p, ii. 

1. 10. Tri§ahku’s Self-experience 
as the Mover of the Tree, p. 352. 

I. II. Exhortation to follow 
the good actions of the el- 
ders, or presb5^ers, p. 290. 

I. II. I. Reference to the two 
ASramas of the Student and 
the House-holder, p. 60. 

I. II. I. Exhortation not to 
neglect Truth and Law, as 
well as Happiness and Pros- 
perity, p. 299. 


UPANISHAD. 

III. 3. On Intellect as the 
final reality, p. 119. 

III. 3. All existence is based 
on Intellect, p. 181. 

III. 3. Self-consciousness as the 
Absolute, pp. 269-270. 

UPANISHAD. 

I. II. 1-3. The parting advice of 
the Teacher to his Pupil, 

pp. 310-311. 

II. I. The Theory of the ema- 
nation of the Elements from 
Atman, p. 98. 

II. I. All inorganic nature bom 
from God, p. 258. 

II. I. The Absolute as Ex- 
istence, Consciousness, and 
Infinity, p. 269. 

II. 2-5. The five Sheaths of the 
Soul, p. 142. 

II, 4. Destruction of fear 
after God-realisation, p. 349. 

II .4. The Atman as unspeakaUc, 
and unthinkable p. 272. 

II. 6. Creation of dualities, 

P* 93* 

II. 6. Meditation on Brahmasi 
as Not-Being or Being, p.ia9. 

H. 6. The entry and imman- 
ence of God even in contra- 
ries, p. 212. 
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II. 7. Lodgment in the fearless 
God confers fearlessness, 

P- 349* 

II. 7. Being described as bom 
from the primal Not-Being 

p. 81. 

II. 7. On the feeling of other- 
ness as causing fear, p. 115. 

II. 8. Identity of the Person 
in the Man and the Person 
in the Sun, p. 222. 

II. 8. God as the source of 
terror, p. 291. 

II. 8. The beatific calculus, 

p. 300- 

II. 9. The Saint goes beyond 
the reach of duals, p. 316. 

II. 9. The Sage has no cause 
for repentance, p. 316. 

KAUSHiTAKI 

I. I. On the superiority of 
the Kshatriyas to the Brah- 
mins, p. 62. 

1 . 2. Man s birth as depend- 
ing upon his Karman and 
Knowledge, p. 162. 

I. 4. A belated description 
of the path of the Gods, 
pp. 163-164. 

II. I. Satyagraha, p. 295. 

II. I. On Pram as the Ulti- 
mate Reality, p. 88. 

II. 5. On the Inner Sacrifice, 

p. 8. 

II. 5. On the sacrifice taught 
by Pratardana, p. 115. 

III. a-9. Identification of PrSm 

with Consciousness^ 


III. T. The Absolute as the 
origin of life, and the end of 
things, pp. 73-74. 

III. I. All organic nature bom 
from God, p. 208. 

III. I. Cosmological definition 
of the Ultimate Reality, 
pp. 252-253. 

III. 1-6. Matter, Life, Mind, 
Intellect, and Bliss as forms 
of Brahman, pp. 144-145. 

III. 10. 3-4. Meditation on Brah- 
man as support, greatness, 
mind, and 'parimara', 
pp. 128-129. 

III. 10. 5-6. The song of Uni- 
versal Unity, p. 353. 

III. 10. 6. God as the Devour- 
er of the Devourer, p. 100. 

UPANISHAD. 

and Atman, pp. 91-92. 

III. 9. Man as a mere puppet 
in the hands of God, 
P- 314- 

IV. 1-18. The Sleeping Con- 
sciousness as the Ultimate 
Reality, pp. 251-252. 

IV. 1-18. On the superiority 
of the Brahmins to the Ks- 
hatriyas, p. 62. 

IV. 19. A description of the 
blood-vessels that proceed 
from the heart to the Purl- 
tat, p. 189. 

IV. 20. The Self as Lord of 
all the bodily faculties, p.134. 

IV. 20. Thorough immanence of 
the Atman in the body, 
Pv342. 
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KATHA UPANISHAD. 


I. I. 3. The givers of barren cows 
go to joyless regions, p. 157. 

I. I. 5-6. Like com man ri- 
pens, and like com he is 
bom again, p. 154. 

I. 1. 20. Denial of the existence of 
Soul after bodily death, p. 180. 

I. I. 20-29. On eschatological 
knowledge as the highest 
good, pp. I2I-T22. 

I. I. 26, 28. The pleasures of 
the senses, p, 180. 

1. I. 28. Want of delight in the 
life of worldly pleasures, p. 294. 

I. 2. 1-2. The conflict of the 
good and the pleasant, p.293. 

I. 2. 3. Refusal of Nachiketas 
to be chained in the life of 
pleasures, p. 293. 

1 . 2. 4, 5. Maya as blindfoldness, 
p. 225. 

L 2, 7. The first-hand report, 
knowledge, and realisation of 
Atman as miraculous, 
pp. 195-196. 

I. 2. 7. The Knower of At- 
man a miracle, p. 272, 

L 2. 8-9. The Teacher must 
have realised his identity 
with the Self, p. 330. 

I. 2. 14. The Absolute as mo- 
rally transcendent, p. 306. 

I. 2. 15. Om as the Word de- 
clared by the Vedas, p. 196, 

1 . 2. 15-17. Meditation on Qm 
as the supreme way, p. 334, 

1 . 2. 18. Atman as unborn, eter- 
nal, and indestractible, p. 195. 

1 . 2. 19. Atman neither kills, 
nor is ever killed, p. 195. 


I. 2. 20. Soul as subtler than 
the subtle, and greater than 
the great, p. 138. 

1 . 2. 20. Atman as both laxge 
and small, p. 347. 

I. 2. 20. God's greatness rea- 
lised after a catharsis of the 
moral Mng, p. 341. 

I. 2. 21. Atman as moving in 
a sitting posture, p. 347. 

I. 2. 22. The Soul as omnipre- 
sent, p. 328. 

I. 2. 23. The Self not reached 
by much learning, p. 328. 

I. 2. 24. Cessation from sin, re- 
quisite for Self-realisation, 
p. 328. 

I. 3. 1. On the relation of the 
Individual Soul and the Uni- 
versal Soul, p. 14. 

I. 3. I. Description of the Two 
Souls, p. 207. 

I. 3. lo-ii. The Purusha as 
the Highest Category of exis- 
tence, p. 183. 

I. 3. 10, II. There is nothing 
above the Pumsha, p. 183. 

I. 3. 12. God realised by the sub- 
tle faculty of Intuition, p. 340. 

I. 3. 13. Description of JfiSnSt- 
man, Mahat Atman, and 
Santa Atman, p. 183. 

I. 3. 14. Mystic way as sharp 
as a razor's edge, p. 330. 

I. 3. 15. Mixing up of negative 
and positive characteristics 
of the Absolute, p. 220. 

II. 4. 1. Introversion requisite 
for Self-realisation, p. 328. 
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II. 4. 2. Mays as unreality and 
uncertainty, p. 226. 

II. 4. 8. Spiritual Fire to be 
worshipped day after day, 

P- 337- 

II. 4. II. Perception of dif- 
ference leads one from death 
to death, p. 216. 

II. 4. 12. The Soul is of the 
measure of a thumb, p. 135. 

11. 5. 3. The Dwarf God en- 
sconced between the upper 
and the lower breaths, p. 
337- 

II. 5. 4-8. On the persistence 
of the Self in sleep and after 
bodily death, p. 64. 

II. 5. 7. Rebirth of Souls in 
inorganic or live matter ac- 
cording to works, p. 181. 

II. 5. 9. On Fire as assuming 
all forms in the Universe, 
p. 79. 

II. 5. 9, 10. The Universal At- 
man as both immanent and 
transcendent, p. 262. 

II. 5. II. God, the Sun of the 
World, as untouched by the 
defects of vision, p. 262. 

MUNDAKA 

I. 1. 3. On the “arche” of 
knowledge, p. 64. 

I. I. 4-5. The higher and the 
lower knowledge, p. 326. 

1 . I. 6. The Soul as omnipre- 
sent, p. 138. 

I. I. 6. Mixing up of negative 
and positive characteristics of 
the Absolute, p. 220. 


II. 5. II. Adumbration of the 
deistic conception of God as 
in Yoga doctrine, p. 189. 

1 1, 5. 15. God as supreme res- 
plendence, p. 256. 

II. 6 . I. Description of the 
eternal A^vattha tree, p.198. 

II. 6. 2-3. God as a fearful 
Thunderbolt, p. 291. 

II. 6. 4. Want of Realisation, 
the cause of reincarnation, 
P- 327- 

II. 6. g. God not realised by 
Sight or by Mind, p. 339. 

II. 6. lo-ii. Yoga as equani- 
mity of the senses, mind, 
and intellect, p. 188. 

II. 6. lo-ii. Mental equanimi- 
ty reached in the process 
of contemplation, p. 316. 

11.6. 12. God revealed only to 
those who know that God is, 
P. 340. _ 

II. 6. 17. Atman as of the size 
of a thumb, p. 341 . 

II. 6. 17. On the extraction of 
the Atman from the body, 
as of a blade from its sheath, 
P- 347- 

UPANISHAD. 

I. 1. 7. The universe thrown 
out and re-absorbed by the 
Immutable Brahman, p. 222. 

I. 2. I. On the following of the 
sacrificial routine, p. 7. 

I. 2. 7-11. Sacrifices are like 
unsteady boats, p. 7. 

I. 2. 12. Disgust for the world 
and humility, necessary for 
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the realisation of the Self, 

p. 329- 

II. 1. 1. Manifold beings as only 
scintillations from Brahman, 
p. 222. 

II. I. 2-9. Creation of the 
world from the formless Per- 
son, p. 09. 

II. I. 4. A desci'iption of the 
Cosmic Person, p. 197. 

II. I. 10. Identity of the Self 
with the Supreme Person, 
and thc‘ Universe, p. 222. 

II. I. 10. Maya as a Knot, 
p. 225. 

II. 2. 3-4. Oni as the bow, Soul 
as the arrow, and Brahman 
as the mark, p. 334. 

II. 2. 5-7. Meditation on At- 
man as the Bund of Im- 
mortality, p. 296. 

II. 2. 8. The breaking of the 
knots of the heart after God- 
realisation, p. 347. 

II. 2. 9. Braliman as an im- 
maculate light set in a disc 
of gold, p. 344. 

II. 2 . II. The vision of Brahman 
as above and below, to the 
right and to the left, p. 350. 

III. I. I. The idea of the rela- 
tion of the Two Souls, p. 14. 

III. I. I. The deist ic concep- 
tion of God as an onlooker, 
p. 189. 

III. I. I. The dualistic con- 
ception of the relation of 
the Self and God, p. 207. 

III. 1. 2. The acquisition of power 
after God -realisation, p. 348. 


III. I. 3. The idea of Immor- 
tal Life as ‘'assimilation'' to 
Divinity, p. 165. 

III. I. 3. Ramanuja’s doctrine 
of Immortality, p. 213. 

III. I. 3. Doctrine of Supermo- 
ralism, p. 306. 

III. I. 4. Life in Atman, a life 
of intense spiritual activity, 
p. 297 . 

III. I. 5. Truth, penance, and 
insight necessary for Self- 
realisation, p. 428. 

III. I. 6 . The triumph of 
Truth, p. 312. 

III. I. 7. Atman as great and 
small, as far off and near,p.347, 

111. I. 8. God realised after a 
catharsis of the moral he- 
ing, p. 341. 

III. I. 9. The Atman reveals 
Himself after the purifica- 
tion of mind, p. 347. 

III. I. 10. The fulfilment of 
an}^ end after the vision of 
God, p. 350. 

HI. 2. 2. The annihilation of de- 
sires by the realisation of 
God, p. 316. 

III. 2. 3. The doctrine of 

Grace, p. 345^ 

III. 2. 4. The Atman cannot 
be reached by a life of 
weakness and error, p. 329. 

III. 2. 5, The liberated Soul 
mingles with the whole Uni- 
verse, p. 166. 

III. 2. 6. Enjoying the com- 
panionship of God after 
death, p. 165. 

III. 2. 6. Doctrine of Kramamu- 
kti, p. 214. 
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III. 2. 7“8. The Idea of Im- 
mortal life as Atonment to 
Divinity, 165. 

III. 2. 8. Sankara s doctrine of 
Impersonal Immortality ,p. 223. 


III. 2. 10. The carrying of 
fire over one's head requi- 
site for one’s initiation, 

P. 332. 


SVETASVATARA UPANISHAD 


I. I. An Aporia regarding the 
origin and substance of 
things, p. 74, 

I. 2. Enumeration of contem- 
porary theories of creation, 
p. 100. 

1 . 4. Reality cryptically com- 
pared to a great Circum- 
scribing Felly, p. 34. 

L 5. Nature cryptically des- 
cribed as a vast expanse of 
water contributed to by five 
different streams, p. 35. 

L 6. Immortality means the 
union of the Atman and 
the Mover, p. 222. 

I. 8. The Universe as con- 
trasted with Isa, p. 194. 

I. 9. Triune unity of Brah- 
man, p. 210. 

I. 10. The cessation of the 
world-illusion due to the po- 
wer of God, p. 226. 

I. 12. The Enjoyer, the En- 
joyed, and the Mover as the 
constituents of the Abso- 
lute, p. 210. 

I. 14. Mention of the process 
of Dhyana, p. 188. 

1 . 14. Spiritual fire as churned 
out of the two sticks of the 
Body and the Pranava, p. 337. 

L 15. Atman immanent in 
the body, as oil in sesa* 
mum, p. 342. 

53 


II. 8-10. Requirements of the 
practice of Yoga, p. 338. 

II. 8-15. A classic description 
of the practice of Yoga, 
pp. 1S7-188. 

II. II. Description of photic 
experience, p. 343. 

II. 12-13. The physiological ef- 
fects of Yoga, p. 339. 

II. 14-15. Vision of the Self 
compared to the vision of a 
lustrous Mirror, p. 346. 

II. 17. The immanence of God 
in the Universe, p. 262. 

III. I. Maya as the Meshes of 
God, p. 227. 

III. 2. Rudra, the Creator and 
Destroyer of all things, p. 102. 

III. 2. Rudra, as the only one 
God, p. 194. 

III. 2,3. The One God creates 
the heaven and the earth, 
pp. 259-260. 

III. 3. God as all eye, and all 
ear, p. 208. 

III. 4. Hiranyagarbha as first- 
born of God, p. 186. 

Ill, 9. God standing like a 
motionless Tree in the hea- 
ven, p. 9, 

III. 9. Personalistic description 
of God, p. 208. 

III. 14. The transcendence of 
God, p. 262, 
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IIL 1 8. The out-moving ten- 
dency of the vSelf, p. 328. 

IIL 19. The Atman always the 
subject of knowledge, and 
never the object, p. 273. 

IV. 5. On the relation of the 
Individual Soul, and the Uni- 
versal Soul, p. 14. 

IV. 5. The Prakriti as made of 
red, white, and dark colours, 
p. 182. 

IV. 5. The Supreme Soul lives 
apart from Prakriti, while 
the Individual Soul is caught 
in the meshes of her love, 
p. t86. 

IV. 9. The Individual Soul as 
enchained by the magic po- 
wers of the Universal Soul, 
pp. 185-186. 

IV, 9. Maya as the power of 
God in the creation of the 
world, p. 227. 

IV. 10. God compared to a 
spider, p. 185. 

IV. 10. Maya as Prakriti, p,227. 

IV. II. One attains to tran- 
quillity by ''collecting' ’the 
Godhead, p. 316. 

IV. 12. Hiranyagarbha, as the 
first creation of God, p.i86. 

IV. 16. God as a subtle film 
enveloping the Universe, 
P* 342. 

IV. 16. ^ivite description of 
the Godhead, p. 194. 

IV. 18, God experienced as be- 
yond both night and day, 

p. 345. 

IV. 22. A eudemonistic pra* 

yer to Rudra, p. 299. 


V. 2. Reference to the tawny- 
coloured Rishi, as the first- 
born of God, p. 186. 

V. 3. God as the spreader of 
the meshes, p. 194. 

V. 3. Maya as the Meshes of 
God, p. 227. 

V. 5. Nature brought to ma- 
turity by God, p. 100. 

V. 5. God as presiding over the 
process of development, p, 185. 

V. 8-9. Atman smaller than 
the hundreth part of a hair 
divid^ hundredfold, p. 347. 

V, 10. Atman realised as nei- 
ther male ‘'nor female, p. 346. 

VI. 1-12. The nature of the 
Supreme Godhead, and His 
identification with the Self, 
pp. 260-261. 

VI. I. The whirling of the 
wheel of the Universe d«e to 
Rudra, p, 102. 

VI. 2. God as the Thne of 
Time, p. 100. 

VI. 2. The Elements cannot 
be the "arche" of things, pp. 

lOO-IOI. 

VI. 2. The Five Elements as 
the handiwork of God, p.191. 

VI. 5. God as the cause of the 
combination of Elements, 

p. lOI. 

VI. 5. Upasana, or the men- 
tal worship of God, p. 198. 
VI. 9. Rudra as the Supreme 
Cause, and Lord of Souls, 

p. 102. 

VI. 10. God as the Magician, 
and Prakriti as his Magic 
Power, p. 185. 
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VI. II. The Elements as in- 
formed by God, pp. loo-TOi. 

VI. II. God as the Spectator, 

p. i86. 

VI. II. The One God as im- 
manent in the whole Uni- 
verse, p. 208. 

VI. 12. Rudra as the Mover of 
theunmoving manifold, p. 102. 

VI. 12. Highest happiness 
arises by seeing God within 
oneself, p. 316. 

VI. 13. Mention of Samkhya 
and Yoga together, p. 182. 

VI. 16. God described again 
as the Time of Time, p. 100. 


VI. 16. God as the Lord of 
Pradhana, p. 185, 

VI. 18. Brahma as the first 
creation of God, p. 187. 

VI. 20. There can be no end 
to sorrow without the know- 
ledge of God, p. 316. 

VI. 21. The revelation of the 
Upanishad through the Grace 
of God, p. II. 

VI. 22. 23. Faith necessary 
for the communication of 
mystic knowledge, p. 333. 

VI. 23. Bhakti to God as to 
Guru, p. 198. 


praSna upanishad 


L 3-13. Rayi and Prim con- 
ceived in the manner of 
Aristotle’s Matter and Form, 
pp. 92-93. 

I. 16. Maya as crookedness, 
falseness, and illusion, 
p. 226. 

II. 1-12. On the supreme im- 
portance of Prana, pp.90-91. 

IV. 2. Sleep caused by the ab- 
sorption of the Senses in 
the Mind, p. 123. 

IV. 4. The Mind, which is the 
Sacrificer, is carried to Brah- 
man every day, p. 125. 

IV. 5. Dreams as both produc- 
tive and reproductive, 
pp. 126-127. 

IV. 6. Mind is merged in an 
ocean of light in deep sleep, 
p. 123. 


V. 1-5. Meditation on Om re- 
moves the slough of sin, 

P- 335 - 

VI. I. Untruth, as drying up 
a man from the very roots, 
p. 312. 

VI. 2. The Purusha with 
Sixteen Parts, p. 183. 

VI. 4. The Constituents of the 
Person with Sixteen Parts, 
pp. 183-184. 

VI. 5. Destruction of Name 
and Form in the final mer- 
gence in the Absolute, 
p. 165. 

VI. 5. The parts are to the 
Person as rivers are to the 
Ocean, p. 180. 

VI. 6. The parts of Purusha 
are centred in Him as spokes 
in the navel of a wheel, p.185. 
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Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy 


MAITRI UPANISHAD. 


I. 1-7. On the superiority of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha- 
triyas, p. 63. 

I. 7. Brihadratha's request 
for initiation, p. 198. 

I. 2-7. The pessimism of Bri- 
hadratha, p. 294. 

I. 2. An enumeration of the 
seven Dhatus, p. 189. 

II. 1-3. Vision of one's Self in 
a flood of supreme light, 
P- 346. 

II. 3-4. The Soul as the Mo- 
ver of the body-chariot, 
PP* I 33 -I 34 « 

MANDUKYA 

1- 12. Om as the representa- 
tion of the various States of 
Consciousness, and the va- 
rious Aspects of Soul, 
p- 336- 

2- 7. The four States of Con- 


II. 8. Internal sound as the 
result of the processes of di- 
gestion and assimilation, 
P- 343 - 

11 . 8. The Sound within man 
as the Ultimate Reality, p. 

251. 

VI. I. The inner Self governs 
all external existence, p. 120. 

VI. 30. Thought as the root 
of all mental processes, p. 118. 

VI. 38. The Soul described as 
either atomic, or of the size 
of a thumb, a span, or the 
whole body, p. 138. 

UPANISHAD. 

sciousness and the four Aspects 
of Soul, pp. 139-140. 

6, 7. God and the Absolute, 
p. 219. 

9-11. On the meaning of the 
parts of Om, p. 36. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


T. TEXTS. 

A handy edition of the texts of the Upanishads can be had at 
the Nimayasagar Press, Bombay, entitled Twenty-eight Upanishads, 
which contains almost all of the more prominent Upanishads, ex- 
cluding the Maitri. Another edition of the Twenty-eight Upa- 
nishads is published also at the Venkateshwar Press, Bombay. The 
Anandashram Press, Poona, has published an edition of Thirty-two 
Upanishads, which excludes the famous ten Upanishads, with an 
inclusion, however, of Kaushitaki and Maitri along with other 
Minor Upanishads. This edition of Minor Upanishads is printed 
with the commentaries of Narayaim and &Lhkarananda. Jacob 
has brought out an edition of the Eleven Atharvana Upanishads in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series, which also contains Upanishads be- 
yond the ordinary ten. An excellent edition of the Miscellaneous 
Upanishads can be had at the Adyar Library, Madras, edited by 
the Director of the Manuscripts Library. Dr. Schrader, who was 
the Director of that Library in 1912, brought out an edition of 
the Samnydsa Upanishads during that year, but when he was re- 
quired to go to Europe during the war, his place was taken up by 
liis successor A. Mahadev Shastri, who has recently brought out 
editions of the Yoga Upanishads in 1920, Vedanta Upanishads 
in 1921, and Vaishrmva Upanishads in 1923. It seems only one 
volume on ^va Upanishads from out of the original plan yet re- 
mains to be edited. All the Upanishads have been edited with 
the commentary of Upanishad-Brahmayogin. The get-up of the 
volumes leaves nothing to be desired, and we cannot recommend 
to our readers a more beautiful or more handy edition of the Minor 
Upanishads than the edition of the four volumes brought out from 
Adyar. 
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As regards the Hundred and Eight Upanishads, there was an 
edition brought out by Subrahmanya Shastri at Madras in 1883. 
Later on, the Tattvavivechak Press, Bombay, brought out an 
edition of the same Hundred and Eight Upanishads, while a handy 
edition of the Hundred and Eight Upanishads can now be had even 
at the Nimayasagar Press, Bombay. In the absence of a more 
reliable edition, we can recommend this to all students of 
Upanishadic literature, who care for the canon of the Upanishadic 
literature “in extenso.'’ There are a number of other Upanishads 
which exist beyond the so-cailed Hundred and Eight, which have 
been catalogued in the volume on the bibliography of the 
Upanishads published at Adyar, as well as with greater fulness and 
precision in the “Creative Period of Indian Philosophy'’ by 
S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade. 

It is strange that there should not have been even a single ex- 
ceedingly reliable edition of the Texts of the Upanishads. We 
recommend the production of such a one to dl those who are in- 
terested in the literary side of the Upanishads. Lanman’s dictum 
( “ Beginings of Hindu Pantheism ” ) remains only too true that 
“a critical text of all the old Upanishads conveniently assembled 
in one volume with a philologically accurate translation and various 
useful appendices is still one of the pressing needs of Indology/* 

Colonel Jacob has laid all students of Upanishadic literature 
under immense obligations by editing a Concordance to the Princi- 
pal ( 56 ) Upanishads, along with the Bhagavadgita. This piece 
of literary work is exceedingly creditable to one who was serving 
in the Indian Army. One wishes that there were more happy 
surprises of that kind from the Indian Army ! 

II. COMMENTARIES. 

All the great Schools of VedSnta Philosophy have had their own 
commentaries on the Upanishads, as on the Brahma-Sutras, and 
the Bhagavadgltfi. The Commentaries of Ankara on the various 
Upanishads have been printed in the Anandasram Press, Poona, a 
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also in the coUected edition of his works printed at Vanivilas Press. 
They are also edited in one volume by H. R. Bhagavat, Poona. 
Sankara’s commentary on the Karikhs of Gaudapada, which are 
themselves a commentary on the Mandukyopanishad, is most 
famous, as well as his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka. This 
last has been again commented on by Sure^varacharya in his 
Vfirtika. Doubt has sometimes been thrown upon Sankara’s 
commentary on the Sveta^vatara Upanishad ; but liis commenta- 
ries on the other Upanishads have been regarded as authentic. 
There has been a very good one-volume edition of the principal 
Eleven Upanishads commented on by Swami Achintya Bhagaw^an 
and printed at the Nimayasagar Press, 1910, which follows in 
substance the commentary of Sankara on the Upanishads- If 
one wishes to have an epitome of Sankara’s commentaries on the 
Upanishads, one can have it in this edition of Swami Achintya 
Bhagawan. The edition is also beautifully printed and is handy. 
Another running commentary on the substance of the various 
Upanishads, following the Advaita school of Philosophy, is entitled 

AnubhfitiprakS^, ” and has been written by the famous Madha- 
vSeharya. 

The Commentaries of Ramanuja on the Upanishads are not 
so well-known as his commentary on the Brahma-Sutras. There 
is a mention of the existence of his commentaries on the Upani- 
shads in an edition printed at Madras, which is however, in any 
case, not very accessible. On the other hand, the commentaries 
of Ranga RamSnuja on the various Upanishads following the 
Vii^ishtfidvaita school of thought are better known. The Anan- 
dashram Press has printed Rafiga RamSnuja ’s commentaries 
on the Brihadaranyaka, the ChhSndogya, the Katha and the 
Kena Upanishads. The last two Upanishads with Ranga RSmfi- 
nuja ’s commentary have been also edited by Shridharashastri 
Pathak, of the Deccan College, Poona. 

The Commentaries of Madhva on the Upanishads can be had 
in the Sarvamula Series edited at the Madhavavilas Book D^t, ^ 
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Kumbhakonam. Extracts from Madhva 's commentaries along 
with the original Upanishads and translations have been pub- 
lished at the Panini Office, Allahabad. 

The Brahma-sutras themselves are an aphoristic summary of 
the Upanishads, borrowing words and ideas from them, and link- 
ing them together in a theologico-philosophical context. It is 
the commentaries of the great Teachers on the Brahma-sutras, 
which are, however, more famous than the commentaries on the 
Upanishads themselves. These commentaries constitute the later 
Vedanta proper, and use the seholastico-logica) method, as has been 
pointed out in the Preface, instead of the mystico-intuitional one. 

III. TRANSLATIONS. 

The most important work that has been hitherto done on the 
Upanishads is the work of Translation. Through a long period 
ot years the Upanishads have afforded a temptation for the 
aspiring Translator to try his hand at in various languages. The 
first known translation of the Upanishads was done into Persian 
during the years 1656-1657 by the Pandits in the court of Dara, 
the son of Shah Jahan. The first notice of the Upanishads to the 
Western world was thremgh Anquctil du Perron's translation en- 
titled the '' Oupnek 'hat, " two volumes, Strassburg, 1801-1802, 
which was a rendering into Latin of the Persian translation above 
referred to. The substance of the Latin translation appeared in 
French in the year 1832 in J. D. Lanjuinais's “Recherches sui les 
Langues, la Litt^rature, la Religion et la Philosophic des Indicnt, '' 
1832. Ram Mohan Roy published his translation of the I&, 
Kena, Katha, and Mundaka Upanishads during the same year^ 
namely, 1832. Exactly fifty years later, the Oupnek 'hat was 
translated into German at Dresden, 1882. It may thus be seen 
how the Sanskrit Upanishads were rendered into Persian at the 
time of Dara, how the Persian translation in its turn was rendered 
into Latin by Anquetil du Perron in i8oi“i8o2, and how the Latin 
translation was itself rendered both into the French and German 
languages during the course of the last century. 
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One of the earliest translators of the Upanishads into English 
was Roer, who published his translations of nine Upanishads, 
Kena, Katha, Pra^na, Mundaka, Mandtikya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, 
and §veta§vatara at Calcutta in 1853. His translation of the Bri- 
hadaranyaka came also later on. Max Muller was the first syste* 
matic translator of all the chief Upanishads at the Clarendon 
Press in two volumes, 1879-1884. Whitney published a review 
of this translation in the American Journal of Philology in 1886, 
in an essay entitled ‘ ‘ The Upanishads and their latest Transla- 
tion Paul Deussen’s monumental “ Sechzig Upanishad s 
des Veda, pp. 946, was published at Leipzig, 1897, and con- 
tains a translation of all the fifty Upanishads included in the Oup- 
nek'hat, as well as ten other Atharvana Upanishads. It is un- 
fortunate that Deussen 's translation has not yet been rendered 
into English. It contains very useful introductions to all the Upa- 
nishads, as well as to each section of them. This work was re- 
viewed by Bohtlingk in an essay entitled ‘^Bemerkungen zu 
einigen Upanishaden '' in 1897, where he pointed out a number 
of points in which he differed from Deussen. 

G. R. S. Mead 's translation of the Upanishads in collaboration 
with J. C. Chhattopadhyaya in 1896, in two volumes, was pub- 
lished by the London Theosophical Society. Volume L contains 
translations of the I^, Kena, Katha, Pra§na, Mundaka, and Man- 
dtikya Upanishads, and Volume II, of the Taittirlya, Aitareya and 
§vet^vatara Upanishads. Mead 's translation excited such an 
interest in the European world that it was translated both into 
the French and Dutch languages in 1905 and 1908. S, Sitaram 
Shastri and Ganganath Jha 's Translation of the Upanishads in 
five volumes with Sankara 's commentary ( Natesan, Madras, 
1898-1901 ) contains texts of the I§a, Kena, Mundaka, Katha, 
PraSna, Chhandogya, Aitareya and Taittiriya Upanishads, and 
is so neatly done and so finely printed that it perforce invites the 
study of the beginner in Upanishadic literature. One wishes very 
much that Natesan might add the translation of the five remain- 
ing Upanishads, MandGkya, Brihadftranyaka, Sveta^vatara, Kau- 
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shitaki, and Maitri to the already translated eight, so as to make a 
fine set of volumes of the Translations of the chief Upanishads 
along with Texts. Sitanatha Tattvabhushan's Translation of 
the Upanishads in three volumes, Calcutta, 1900, contains all the 
thirteen principal Upanishads except Maitrayani. S. C. Vasu 
has edited the I&i, Kena, Katha, Pra§na, Mundaka, and Man- 
dekya Upanishads with extracts from Madhva 's commentary, 
Panini Office, Allahabad, 1911. He has translated the Chhan- 
dogya and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishads likewise with extracts 
from the commentary of Madhva. Tukaram Tatya has brought 
out an eclectic edition of the Translations of the Twelve principal 
Upanishads which includes the translation of the Ii§a, Kena, Katlia, 
PraSna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Aitarcya, Taittiriya, Sveta§vatara 
and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads by Roer, of the Chhandogya by 
Rajendralal Maitra, and of the Kaushitaki by Cowell. The Maitri 
is unrepresented in this volume. R. E. Hume ’s translation of 
the Thirteen Principal Upanishads, Oxford, 1921, is the latest, 
most handy, and most serviceable of all. Mr. Hume has profited 
by the translations of all his predecessors, while his Bibliography 
is remarkably clear and useful. Our own Bibliographical Note 
owes not a little to him. 

Of the translations of the Upanishads in the Vernaculars, there 
are many. We might mention C. G. Bhanu's translation of the 
various Upanishads in Marathi along with the commentary of 
Sankara in a series of volumes, and H. R. Bhagavat's text and 
translation in Marathi of various Upanishads in two volumes, the 
first containing the more important and classical Upanishads, and 
the other a few of the minor Upanishads. Vishnu Shastri Bapat's 
translation of the Upanishads in Marathi as well as his translation 
of the Bh^hya of Sankara on the Upanishads are the most pains- 
taking of Marathi translations. There are translations of the 
Upanishads in every language of India, and particularly the Ben- 
gali. The Bibliography would be inordinately swollen if we were 
to mention all the translations in the various languages. 
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As regards the translations of single Upanishads in serial order, 
we might mention first Aurobindo Ghose *s translations of the 
I&L, Katha, and other Upanishads, which are interspersed with 
the philosophical reflections of the author. Prof. M. Hiriyanna’s 
translations of the Kena, Katha, and other Upanishads with the 
commentary of Ankara have appeared recently, while the Keno- 
panishad has been transliterated and translated by Oertel, Pro- 
fessor at Yale, 1894. The Kathopanishad seems to find parti- 
cular favour with translators, and there are numerous transla- 
tions of it in various languages. Thus Paul Regnaud published a 
translation of the Kathopanishad in French, Paris, 1898, while 
the same Upanishad was also translated into Swedish by 
Butenschon, Stockholm, 1902, and into Italian by Belloni-Filippi, 
Pisa, 1905. Whitney s translation of the Kathopanishad, Boston, 
1890, is a remarkable piece of work, in which he proposes a num- 
ber of textual emendations, and adds a critical introduction. 

Johannes Hertel has recently published a critical edition of the 
Mundakopanishad, Leipzig, 1924. Hertel 's is an ambitious 
method of editing. He goes into questions of Metre and Language, 
differentiates the Traditional from the Original text, then gives a 
Restored text, and then discusses the contents, the origin, and the 
age of the Mundakopanishad, along with its references to Jainism. 
After this prelude, Hertel prints the text of the Mundakopanishad 
by the anastatic method, borrowing it from the Bibliotheca Indica. 
Hertel may have been inspired to adopt his method of the discus- 
sion of the Mundakopanishad from attempts like that of Father 
Zimmermann on the Mahanarayana Upanishad, which w^as his 
Ph. D. Thesis, in which he discusses the Sources and the Relation 
between the different recensions of that Upanishad. Prof. Zimmer- 
mann goes into the text-parallels of the L^panishad, and the relation 
of them, and then proceeds to point out the contents and the 
sources of the Upanishad, and then ends with an arrangement of 
matter. In fact, such a method of procedure should be made ap* 
plicable to every Upanishad. 
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M. N. Dvivedi 's translation of the Mandukya Upanishad 
with the Karikas of Gaudapada and the Bhashya of Ankara, 
1894, is remarkable in many respects. It was the first notice of 
that great Heracleitian philosopher Gaudapada in English. 
Recently an amount of literature is coming out on Gaudapada and 
on his relation to the Madhyamika Sutras. Prof. Vidushekhara 
Bhattacharya, Shantiniketan, is making a special study of Gauda- 
pada, and one feels no doubt that when Gaudapada is rendered 
well into English, his relation to the Madhyamika Sutras is pointed 
out, and a survey is taken of his contribution to Philosophy, he 
is bound to startle the world of thought. As regards the Tait- 
tiriya Upanishad, A. Mahadeva Shastri has brought out a classical 
edition of that Upanishad with an English translation and the 
Commentaries of ^hkarach^a, Sure§varacharya, and Vidya- 
ranya, pp. 791, Mysore, 1903, which would be most serviceable 
to all the students of that Upanishad. 

Otto Bohtlingk has done very classic work in turning out the 
editions of two of the biggest Upanishads, namely the Brihadara^ 
yaka and the Chhandogya, the one printed at St. Petersburg, and 
the other at Leipzig. It is remarkable that the two editions were 
printed simultaneously, and appeared in the same year, namely 
1889. While both the editions have been carefully edited, the 
Chhandogya has particularly a very beautiful appearance. The 
principle of paragraphing is retained in both the Upanishads, and 
Bohtlingk has emended the text in various places, though not 
always successfully. For example, for the reading Vijita}^ 

( Chhandogya IV. I. 4 ) Bohtlingk substitutes Vijitvaraya, and 
for Tajjalaniti, he reads Tajjananiti (Chhandogya IIL14.1'), 
of which the first is unnecessary, and the second awkward. 
T^evertheless, the editions of the Brihadaranyaka and the ChhSn- 
dogya edited with text and translation by Bohtlingk have re- 
mained quite classical, though they are somewhat inaccessible in 
India. Bohtlingk soon followed this achievement by his edi- 
tions of the Katha, Aitareya and Pra§na Upanishads, with their 
texts in Devanagari, and translation and notes in German, Leip- 
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zig, 1891. Whitney published a review of Bohtlingk's transla- 
tions of the various Upanishads in the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, subjecting them to a very detailed examination, and Boht- 
lingk replied to these criticisms in 1891. All this is a matter of 
literary give and take, which would certainly be enjoyed by those 
who take a philological interest in the Upanishads. 

E. B. Cowell’s translations of the Kaushitaki and the Maitri 
Upanishads with the commentary of Ramatirtha ( 1861,1870 ), 
have also remained classical works on those two Upanishads. 
A. Mahadeva Shastri’s edition of the Amritabindu and Kaivalya 
Upanishads, text and translation, is a handy little volume. 
Narayanaswami Iyer has translated Thirty Minor Upanishads 
at Madras, 1914. Finally, S. K. Belvalkar’s “ Four Unpublished 
Upanishads,” containing texts and translations of the B^hkala, 
the Chhagaleya, the Arsheya, and the §aunaka Upanishads ( 1925 ), 
of which the first was printed by Dr. Schrader but the rest were 
only in MS. form in the Adyar Library, has been published by 
the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, and can be had at its 
Poona Branch, Poona, India. 

IV. SELECTIONS. 

One of the earliest of books of Selections from the Upanishads 
was by Paul Regnaud entitled Materiaux pour servir d Vhistoire 
de la philosophie de VInde, Paris, 1876. It contains numerous 
passages from the original Upanishads in transliterated form to- 
gether with French translation and topical arrangement. Reg- 
naud had intended this book for a short account of the ancient 
philosophy of India. Another book on Selections from the Upa- 
nishads in English by John Murdoch, Madras 1895, is intended 
not so much to illustrate the philosophy of the LTpanishads, as to 
prove the superiority of Christianity to the philosophy of Hin- 
duism. L. D. Barnett ’s Some Sayings from the Upanishads 
Ij^ndon, 1905, as well as his Brahma-Knowledge, London 1906, are 
sprightly little volumes which take us to the heart of Upanishadic 
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teaching. Deussen 's Die Geheimlehre des Veda, Leipzig, 1907, 
is intended as a summary of the “Sechzig Upanishad's'' and contains 
selections from fourteen Upanishads. Hillebrandt, the famous 
Vedic scholar, has produced a work of selections entitled Aus 
Brahma nas und Upanishaden, Jena, which contains t3^ical pas- 
sages from the BraJimanas as well as the Upanishads to illustrate 
the early philosophy of India. Hillebrandt does not make a 
sufficient differentiation between the Brahmanas on the one hand 
and the Upanishads on the other, and hence finds ritual 
and superstition freely mixed with pure ideas of philosophy in 
his little volume. He says that he is satisfied that he has many 
agreements with Oldenberg, particularly when the latter says that 
the philosophy of the Upanishads cannot, in any way, be com- 
pared to the philosophies of Kant and Schopenhauer, and is there- 
fore open to the same criticism which we have made against Old- 
enberg in the Preface. As a sprightly little volume, Johannes 
HerteVs Die Weisheit der Upanishaden, Munchen, 1921, is more sti- 
mulating than Hillebrandt ’s selections, though occasionally one- 
sided. Hertel brings together selections from the Ife, Kena, 
Katha, Chhandogya, Brihadaranyaka, Aitareya, and Kausbitaki 
Upanishads, and says that he wants to present the Upanishads in 
readable German, not that his book is intended specifically 
for Indologists. Herters work whets thought, even though his 
conclusions are not always satisfactory. We have noticed in the 
Preface how in two little points we disagree with the meaning 
which Hertel finds in the Kenopanishad. Hertel gives introduc- 
tions to all his selections, which makes the book more valuable than 
Hillebrandt's , which does not contain such introductions. Paul 
Eberhardt 's Der Weisheit letzter Schluss, Jena, 1920, is also a 
book of selections from the Upanishads, and contains thirty- 
seven passages topically arranged. The author of the present 
work has also an intention of bringing out an edition of Selec- 
tions from the Upanishads from the specifically spiritual point of 
view. It was Ram Mohan Roy's deliberate opinion that Selections 
from the Upanishads published and largely circulated wc| 0 d 
contribute more than anything else to the moral and religious 
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devation of his countrymen, and it may seem as if the spiritual 
Selections from the Upanishads which the author of the present 
work intends to bring out will satisfy this urgent need. 

V. REFERENCES. 

The references to Upanishadic literature are vast and various. 
We can tabulate here only the principal among them under three 
different heads, references in the Histories of Literature, refer- 
ences in the Histories of Religion, and references in the Histories 
of Philosophy. Weber 's Indische Studicn Vols. 1 . and II. con* 
tain series of articles on almost all of the Upanishads in this vol- 
ume, with the exception of the Aitareya and the Brihadaran- 
yaka. We have also a treatment of the Upanishads in his His-^ 
tory of Indian Literature, as well as in Monicr Williams's Indian 
Wisdom, Other references to the philosophy of the Upanishads 
are to be found in Leopold von Schroeder 's Indiens Liter atm and 
CuUur, 1887, in Prof. Macdonell 's History of Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 218-243, as well as in Winternitz’s Geschichte der indischen LiU 
teratuf VoL I., pp. 210-229. All these try to sum up concisely the 
teachings of the Upanishads, and indicate their general place in 
the history of Sanskrit Literature. 

So far as the Histories of Rehgion are concerned, we may men- 
tion Hopkins’s Religions of India, and Geden’s Studies in Eas- 
tern Religions, as well as his later Studies in the Religions of the 
East. These indicate the religious place of the Upanishads in 
Indian thought. 

Among Histories of Indian Philosophy we might make special 
mention of Prof. Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy Volume I., 
and Das Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy Vol. I., which con- 
tain recent pronouncements on the philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Strauss 's Indische Philosophic contains a treatment of the philo- 
sophy of the Old Upanishads at pp. 42-61, and of the New Upa- 
nishads at pp. 62-85, which would amply repay perusal. 
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Among other references to Upanishadic literature, we might 
make mention of Prof. Keith 's chapter on the Upanishadic 
Period in the Cambridge History of India Vol. I, chapter 5, wherein 
he points out that the theory of Transmigration was a new theory 
in the Upanishadic days, having been entirely absent in the Brah- 
mana period. He also suggests that it would not be correct to 
suppose that the Brahman Doctrine was the reaction of the noble 
class against the devotion of the priests to the ritual. On the 
other hand, he points out that it must have been through policy 
that the Brahmins ascribed the Brahman doctrine to the noble 
class ( pp. 142-144 ). We have pointed out in the third chapter 
of this book how the idea of Transmigration could be traced even 
to the Vedic days ; hence it was not entirely new to the Up- 
nishads. Also, wc have suggested at the end of the first chapter 
that the doctrine of Brahman could be regarded neither as Brah- 
manic nor as Kshatriyan, and that anybody, who came to “ know** 
to whatever class he might have belonged, was regarded as a Sage. 
To attribute policy to the Brahmins would not be a satisfactory 
solution. 

A last reference to Upanishadic literature we should make men- 
tion of is an Article on the Upanishads in the Encycyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics by the Rev. A. S. Geden, the Translator of 
Deussen ’s Philosophy of the Upanishads. The editor of the 
Encyclopaedia could not have pitched upon a more suitable per- 
son to write the article on the “ Upanishads.'' The article also con- 
tains a useful little Bibliography at the end of it. 

VI. ESSAYS AND W^O R K S . 

There are a number of important essays and systematic trea- 
tises connected with either a part or the whole of Upanishadic 
Philosophy. We must begin by noting a somewhat brilliant 
idea in Otto Weeker’s Der Gebrauch der Kasus in der alieren Ufa- 
nishad-literatur, Tubingen, 1905, wherein by a consideration of 
the various cases in ten of the principal Upanishads he comes at 
a chronological order of the Upanishads relative to the age of 
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PSmni. This is rather an important idea ; for, Panini seems to 
have flourished before the Upanishadic era had faded away, and 
therefore, some Upanishads wherein the Paninian uses do not occur 
may safely be taken to be pre-Panini, while others where they do 
occur may be taken to be post-Panini. With this important hint, 
Wecker arranges the Upanishads in four groups ; Group one con- 
sists of the Brihadaranyaka, the Chhandogya, and the Kaushl- 
taki : Group two, of the Aitareya, the Taittiriya, and the Katha ; 
Group three, of the Kena, and the ISa ; Group four, of the Sveta§va- 
tara and the Maitri. The first two are evidently pre-Panini, the 
third possibly pre-Panini, while the last is post-Panini. In fact, this 
procedure of Wecker, in which he tries to arrive at a date of the 
Upanisliads from a grammatical point of view is far more valid than 
that which avails itself of the presence or absence of the idea of 
Transmigration which we have noted in the first chapter of this work. 
One wonders why the idea of Incarnation has not been similarly 
requisitioned for such purposes. In an essay on The Dramatic 
Element in the Upanishads in the Monist, 1910, Charles Johnston 
di sc u sses certain dialogues from the Brihadaranyaka, the Chhan- 
dogya, and other Upanishads. A. H. Ewing writes a study in 
Upanishadic psycho-physics by considering the Hindu conception 
of the function of Breath. Dr. Betty Heimann offers a review of 
the Upanishadic speculations on deep-sleep in his Die Tiefschlaf- 
Spekulation der alien Upanishaden, 1922, while Rumball has writ- 
ten an essay on The Conception of Sin in the Upanishads, Open 
Court, 1909. We thus see how a searclung analysis of the Upa- 
nishads has been made in the interest of the different studies 
pursued by Scholars. 

Si milar is the case with certain other essays on Upanishadic 
subjects. We have already pointed out in our Preface how in 
his Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894, Richard Garbe 
goes into a detailed survey of the relation of the Upanishads to 
the Samkhya system, and comes to the conclusion that the Sam- 
khya system originated in the mid-Upanishadic period. Dr. 
Marniml ’s chapter on the Theism of the Upanishads in his work 
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on Indian Theism is a very clever analysis of the theistic teach- 
ing of the Upanishads. Macnicol 's thesis is that we may suppose 
that the Upanishads maintain the theistic theory, because, as he 
the doctrine of Maya is unknown to the Upanishads. Mac- 
nicol comes to the conclusion that the Upanishadic theory of 
God is theistic-mystic, instead of pantheistic : Dr. Caird in his 
luminous exposition of the closely parallel speculation of Plotinus 
has distinguished the body of ideas to which it appears to me the 
reflection of the Upanishads belongs as Mysticism from what is 
properly to be denominated Pantheism ” ( p* 59 )• We cannot 
go with Dr. Macnicol when he says that the Doctrine of Maya is 
unknown to the Upanishads ; but we do agree with him when he 
speaks about the mystic trend of Upanishadic doctrine, though 
a mysticism need not always be a mere theism. Professor John 
McKenzie’s Hindu Ethics, Oxford, contains an excellent essay 
on the Ethics of the Upanishads ( pp. 67-99 ). We entirely agree 
with Mr. McKenzie that the Upanishadic ethical thinking is cpn- 
ducted in full view of the wider implications of human existence, 
namely, in other words, that the Upanishadic Ethics reposes on a 
solid Metaphysical basis : but we do not agree that the Upanishadic 
morality is ultimately unreal, or only Antinomian. A survey of 
the various views on Upanishadic Ethics in our Chapter VI 
would surely disprove all such partial views. 

Of the strictly philosophical essays on Upanishadic subjects, we 
have, in the first place, Josiah Royce 's essay on the M5^tical Con- 
ception of Being, as illustrated primarily from the Upanishads, in 
his World and the Individual. Royce tells us that he dwells so long 
on the Upanishads, because, as he says, "they contain already 
the entire story of the mystic faith so far as It had a philosophical 
basis ” ( p. 175 ). Royce characterises the m5rstical method as 
immediacy, and though he is not himself in sympathy with mys- 
ticism, nobody could have explained the mystic position better 
than Royce has done. Prof. Radhakrishnan’s Reign of Religion in 
Contemporary Philosophy, McMillan, 1920, ends with a chapter 
on “ Some suggestions for an approach to Reality based on the 
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Upanishads We might see from this how Prof. Radhakrishnan 
himself regards the Upanishads as capable of giving us a point of 
view in contemporary thought. Prof. G. H. Langley, of Dacca 
University, writes an essay on the Conception of the Universal 
Spirit in the Upanishads, and Us identity with the Individual 
Spirit in the Indian Philosophical Review, edited by A. G. Wid- 
gery and R. D. Ranade, April, 1920. Herein also he points out 
how the Upanishads differ from Kant. Not that Kant himself, 
according to Prof. Langley, is ultimately right, “for Kant re- 
gards that the Self in synthesising the given intuitions distorts 
the representations of the real object which give rise to them. 
On the other hand, Croce must be regarded as nearer the truth 
than Kant, when he says that the Self in synthesising is not dis- 
torting that which is given in experience, but is exercising only 
the essential function of spirit in revealing its true nature ( pp. 
126-127 ). Finally, Dr. Barua in his Pre-Buddhistic Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1921, goes into a very detailed analysis of all the Thin- 
kers of India before the days of Buddha, and naturally has to con- 
sider in extenso the teachings of Upanishadic philsophers like 
Uddalaka, Yajnavalkya, Pippalada, and others. The great difficulty 
in the case of these Upanishadic Philosophers is, how’e\'er. to clinch 
their personalities and doctrines, and if this could be successfully 
done,a volume on the ‘ ‘ Philosophers of the Upanishads ' ’ could 
well be written on the lines followed by Dr. Burnet in his Early 
Greek Philosophy, Rudiments of such a possible work have l^een 
already indicated in the first chapter of the present volume. 

It is to the great credit of the Christian Missions in India that 
they should have instituted research in various departments of 
Indian thought, and the Upanishads have not escaped their close 
attention. Even though the views that they take are bound to 
be in the interest of Christianity, nobody could question the la- 
bour they bestow upon the subjects they deal with. Slater s 
book on Studies in the Upanishads, Madras, 1897, is a very 
good and clever production ; only Slater does not suppose that the 
Upanishads are capable of supplying the idea of a universal religion : 
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“ If the dream of a uni venal religion be true — and we have but 
one science of the universe ; and if the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man be true, there can be but one bond of 
spiritual union for such a family — that religion cannot possibly 
be based on the Upanishads. If you make them your religion, 
then you must be content to see it confined to a small corner of 
the globe, and to a select coterie even in that corner. For if, as 
it has often been urged, this ancient system can be properly un- 
derstood only in the original Sanskrit, then true religion at its 
highest, depends, not only on superior intellect, but also on special 
linguistic talent, and talent to study a dead language I The 
thing, at lowest, is impracticable ( pp. 72 ). We fail to see 
what connection the idea of a universal religion has with language ; 
it has to do only with spirit, and not with the expression of it in 
any language. H. D. Griswold's treatise on Brahman: a study in 
the History of Indian Philosophy discusses at length the doctrine of 
Brahman in the Upanishads, and considers its religious, ethical, 
and philosophical consequences. Urquhart's Upanishads and 
Life, Calcutta, 1916, the argument of which work he also pursues 
further in his larger book on Pantheism and the Value of Life, dis- 
cusses the theism and the pessimism of the Upanishads, their 
metaphysical inadequacy, their religious and ethical effects, and 
ends with the message of Christianity for India. 

Of the more systematic works on Upanishadic Philosophy as 
a whole, w^e have to mention first A. E. Gough 's Philosophy of 
the Upanishads, London 1882, which is probably the earliest of 
the kind, and which is a brilliantly written work, though it has a 
somewhat unsympathetic tone. Gough s view about the rela- 
tion of Sankara to the Upanishads is that his philosophy may be 
supposed to be a legitimate outcome of the teachings of the Upa- 
nishads — an opinion which has been challenged by critics who 
point out that Sankara 's philosophy is not the legitimate outcome 
of the teachings of the Upanishads. Deussen's Philosophy of 
the Upanishads, which has been translated by the Rev. A. S. 
Geden, 1906, is the next most systematic work on the Upanishads. 
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Having spent a number of years on his ^‘Sechzig Upanishad's*', 
Deusen could speak with a master's voice on the central teachings 
of the Upanishads. Deussen 's work is entirely indispensable to 
students of Upanishadic thought. Prof. Radhakrishnan 's Phi- 
losophy of the Upanishads, a separate print from his Indian Phi- 
losophy Vol. I., which has lately appeared, is a masterly and 
running survey of the teachings of the Upanishads, and comes 
from the hand of one who is deeply read in Western thought. 
Dr. S. K, Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade 's Creative Period of 
Indian Philosophy which will be published under the patronage 
of the University of Bombay, has been in the Press for some time 
past, and gives a detailed analysis of the contents of the various 
Upanishads arranged in their chronological and stratificatory 
order. There is also a very exhaustive survey in that book of a 
Century of Minor Upanishads, most of which have never been 
hitherto translated, and some of which have never been even 
printed. 

There remain, however, two masterly treatises on the Philoso- 
phy of the Upanishads, one by Oltramare and the other by Olden- 
berg. Oltramare 's L 'Histoire des Iddes theosophiqes dans 
I ’Inde, Paris, 1907, contains a full accoimt of Upanishadic phi- 
losophy in French, pp. 63-131. Oltramare first discusses such 
topics as Brahman, the Individual Soul, and the Identity of the 
Brahman with the Individual Soul. Then he proceeds to tell us 
how to know the Individual Soul is to know Brahman. He proceeds 
next to the question of the individualisation of Brahman, as well as 
the relation of the World to Brahman and Soul. Further, Oltramare 
proceeds to discuss the doctrines of Samsara and Moksha. Under 
these headings, he discusses such problems as the Mechanism of 
Metempsychosis, Works and Salvation, Knowledge and Salvation, 
and finally, the Meaning of Salvation. Lastly, he winds up by 
discussing the new tendency of religious thought in the Upa- 
nishads, as well as by an examination of the intellectual and moral 
influence of the Upanishads. Oldenbeig *s Die Lehre def 
Upanishaden und die AnfSnge des Buddhisnms, Gdttingen, 1915, 
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PP- 374> is entirely worthy of the veteran scholar. In part 
one of this work, Oldenberg discusses the old Upanishads ; in part 
two, the new Upanishads and the beginnings of Samkhya and Yoga ; 
while in part three, he discusses the beginnings of Buddhism. After 
a preliminary chapter discussing such topics as the Land and 
Folk, the pre-historic back-ground, the Vedic gods. Death and 
the other world, and so forth, Oldenberg goes to the central con- 
ceptions of the Upanishads, namely those of Brahman and Atman, 
and their identification. He then discusses the problem of the 
relation of the Absolute to the World, and the meaning of the 
One and the Many. He proceeds next to discuss the question of 
the Absolute in itself, and the problem of the Personal and the 
Impersonal. He then applies himself to the question of "Seelen- 
wanderung”, as well as to that of the Worth of Existence. He 
proceeds to discuss the question of Emancipation, the relation of 
Knowledge and Works, and the problem of the knowability of the 
Absolute. He ends his first part by a review of the literary form 
of the Upanishads, namely the prose and poetry of the Upani- 
shads, their dialogues, and such other similar matters. In part two, 
he considers the beginnings of Sariikhya and Yoga, wherein he 
discusses such problems as the Gunas, the Purusha and the Pra- 
krit!, the discipline of Prana, the Asanas, and Miracles. In part 
three, he discusses the origin of Buddhism in a survey spreading 
over about sixty pages. We might easily see from these contents 
of Oltramare ’s and Oldenberg’s works that, like their great pre- 
decessor in the field, Deussen ’s Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
they are fully philosophical in tone, and grapple with the central 
problems of Upanishadic thought. But they aim less at construc- 
tion than at mere exposition, and they have been written from 
the standpoint of the philosophy of the past. It might be easily 
seen, therefore, how a constructive presentation of Upanishadic 
Philosophy from the standpoint of contemporary thought was 
the necessity of the hour. 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The Academy of Philosophy and Religion has undertaken the 
preparation and publication of an Encyclopcxdic History of Indian 
Philosophj^ in sixteen volumes, much like the Cambridge Modern 
History, or the Cambridge History of English Literature, making 
use of the specialised labours of the many great savants oi Philo- 
sophy in India, and bringing their researches to a focus in the 
Encyclopaedic History, the volumes of which may be set down 
as follows : — 

Vol. I. The Philosophy and Religion of the Vedas. 

Vol. II. A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy 
(Now out.) 

Vol. III. Philosophy and Religion of the MahabhSrata, and the 
Bhagavadgita. 

Vol. IV. The Philosophy of Buddhism. 

Vol. V. The Philosophy of Jainism. 

Vol VI. Philosophy of the DarSanas ; Samkhya, Yoga, and 
Purva-mimansa. 

Vol. VII. Philosophy of the Darfeinas : Nyaya and Vaifeshika. 
Vol. VIII. The Philosophy of Advaitism. 

Vol. IX, Non-Advaitic Vedanta. 

Vol. X. Indian Mysticism : M 3 ^ticism in Maharashtra ( In the 
press). 

Vol. XI. Indian Mysticism : Mysticism outside Mah5r5shtra. 
Vol. XII. Tendencies of Contemporary Thought. 

Vol. XIII. Sources. 

Vol. XIV. Sources. 

Vol. XV, Sources. 

Vol. XVI. Index. 

The following persons, whose names have been alphabetically 
arranged, constitute, among others, the Contributors to the 
series, the asterisk signifying Member of the Editorial Board; — 



♦ T. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M. A. Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit, 

Deccan College, Poona. 

2. Principal Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Vishva-Bharati 
University, Shantiniketan. 

3, Prof. A. Chakra varti M. A., Professor of Philosophy, Presi- 
dency College, Madras. 

♦ 4. Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, M. A. Ph. D., Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 

♦ 5. Principal A. B. Dhruva, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit, 

Hindu University, Benares. 

6. Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M. A., Prpfe^or of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

7. Prof. Krishnaswami lyengarv M. A., Professor of History, 
University of Madras, Madras. 

8. V. Subramanya Iyer Esqr., B. A., Registrar, University 
of Mysore, Mysore. 

♦ 9. Dr. Ganganath Jha, M. A. D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Uni- 

versity of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

10. Prof. K. Subramanyam Pillay, M. A. M. L., Law College, 
Madras. 

♦II. Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, M. A., Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

♦12. Prof. R. D. Ranade, M. A., Director of the Academy ot Phi. 
losophy and Religion, Poona Branch, Poona. 

♦13. Dr. Brajedranath Seal, M. A. Ph. D. D. Sc., Vice-Chancellor 
University of Mysore, Mysore, Chairman. 

14. Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

15. Prof. E. A. Wodehouse, M. A., Professor of English, Dec- 
can College, Poona. 

16. Prof. R. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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It has been decided to bring ont the Series at as early a date as 
possible ; but, a period, say, of about ten years, may safely be 
predicted for the publication of the entire series. More informa- 
tion about the Encyclopaedic History of Indian Philosophy, or 
about the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, can be had from 
the Director of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Poona 
Branch, Poona. 





